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It would be difficult to name an individual belonging to recent times 
whose history, carefully and deliberately compiled and written, can 
be so fraught with interest and permanent value as that of him the 
memoirs of whose life are now beforeus. William Wilberforce, whether 
as astatesman, a philanthropist, or a private Christian, for about half 
a century was much before the world; his talents, his accomplish- 
ments, his virtues, and his consistency throughout a career of extra- 
ordinary activity, presenting one of the most beautiful, intellectual, 
and moral pictures that have ever been studied. To have been long 
prominent in the political theatre, and to be treated by all parties as 
trustworthy and independent, are rare coincidences ; to have fought 
many battles and waged protracted war without alienating the affec- 
tions of opponents, is equally uncommon; to be religious yet cheerful, 
strict yet charitable, and after all to be beloved by every one, are 
certainly not less extraordinary combinations and attainments. 
Such, however, may be pronounced to have been the reward and the 
circumstances which distinguished Wilberforce’s services and cha- 
racter while he lived, accompanying him to the very close of his race, 
and with an ever-accruing distinctness and strength ; and similar 
but not diminished testimonies are assuredly in store towards his 
memory. 

The life and character of such a man as we have already inti- 
mated, admit of being profitably viewed in a variety of aspects. He 
may, with the utmost propriety, be regarded as affording an attrac- 
tive and instructive subject of private biography ; or his efforts and 
triumphs of a public nature, may be taken as forming lofty pas- 
sages of national and universal history. Who can deny that his 
influence and works will leave their impress on distant countries and 
during future ages? But it does not appear to us necessary to 
attempt a dissertation upon the character and entire achievements 
of our hero. The world is aware what they are, and has fondly 
acknowledged them. It seems to be sufficient, if abiding closely by 
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a few of the lights collected in the present volumes and classifying 
them, we enable our readers to descry the great principles that 
guided their possessor, and some of the steps taken in the course of 
his mental formation. In this way, although nothing like a complete 
analysis of the voluminous and diversified matter in the life can be 
furnished,—nothing, for instance, like an estimate of Wilberforce’s 
political creed or progress, yet we may obtain a deeply-interesting 
conception of the importance of singleness of purpose, of the power 
of individual perseverance in the paths of benevolence, and of the 
excellence and happiness which accompany enlightened Christianity 
in every position. The anecdotes which may happen to strike us 
particularly will serve to enliven our matter. But first a few words 
as to the sources whence the memoirs have been derived, and the 
manner in which the great philanthropist’s sons have performed 
their task. 

Wilberforce, it seems, had for a long time contemplated the pro- 
bability or rather the certainty of his being made the subject of 
biography. He kept a diary for many years ; he extended memo- 
randa on religious points ; he preserved numbers of letters ; he dic- 
tated notes for the information of others in regard to particulars of 
of his history and experience of the world ; and when are joined to 
all these, the reminiscences of his own family and others, there may 
reasonably be expected to have been provided an abundant harvest 
of materials for the biographers to arrange, publish, and comment 
upon. 

Still we suspect that a good deal has been suppressed that might 
have ministered to the appetite of those who admire nothing so much 
as the particular opinions of any eminent person concerning the 
many individuals who must have come under his notice; especially 
had these opinions embraced anecdotes derogatory to reputation. 
Not that Mr. Wilberforce is to be presumed to have been capable 
of invidiously or falsely seeking to cater for the pleasure of scandal- 
mongers ; but how he could keep memoranda of his multifarious 
transactions with thealmost numberless host of personages with whom 
he was constantly coming in contact, and not have expressed more 
racy things and detailed more pungent stories than we generally find 
in these volumes, we cannot understand, especially as he was a 
lively man and fond of social intercourse, but by supposing that the 
pruning knife of his literary executors has been often applied. The 
real value of the work, however, is not thereby injured; for the cha-: 
racter and services of its hero are exhibited with sufficient clearness 
and force to enable the reader completely to appreciate their nature 
-and value. 

We expected, indeed, as Mr. Wilberforce was a religionist 
ofa strict and decided creed, one who was not ashamed to be pious 
and the missionary of piety, In a form and with an earnestness which 
the educated and higner orders generally reckon nearly allied to 
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vulgar methodism, that an exclusive class would almost alone 
have found these volumes interesting ; or at least, that, if a wider 
circle of readers were engaged, that these would chiefly consist of 
those merely humane persons who, apart from a zealous profession 
of religion, had recently had their hearts awakened to the enormities 
of slavery. But the fact is, that William Wilberforce’s piety though 
sincere was rational, and the farthest possible removed from noisy 
fanaticism. Besides, he was fond of social intercourse as stated 
above, and a master of social elegance, whether the flow of animal 
spirits, of conversational eloquence, or of a benign nature be con- 
sidered. And who with these qualities, under the regulation of a 
sound judgment and with the weight of a nobly-earned character, 
could be otherwise than courted and admired by the merely worldly 
gallant and gay? But we must not longer linger on the threshold ; 
and must proceed to let the accomplished man, the eminent 
Christian, and the benevolent champion, be beheld in a variety of 
laces and on a variety of occasions. 

Mr. Wilberforce was born in 1759 at Hull, his father being a rich 
merchant and the descendant of what is understood by the terms 
good and ancient family. He was a delicate child, constitutionally 
feeble, slender in appearance, and the subject of frequent ailments. 
But his disposition was as sweet as it was lively, his very voice 
being so melodious as to constitute a suitable organ of his fine soul. 
The father died when the son was nine years old, which led to his 
removal toanuncle’s at Wimbleton. Here he remained about three 
years, having imbibed during that period the strict and extreme 
opinions from the relations alluded to, of the followers of Whitefield. 
On his return to Hull, efforts were used to cure him of his metho- 
dism ; and some readers may not expect to find such reflections from 
him as the following in reference to these efforts, which happened to 
prove successful. He says, “ I think I have never before remarked 
that my mother’s taking me from my uncle’s when about twelve or 
thirteen, and then completely a methodist, has probably been the 
means of my being connected with political men and becoming 
useful in life. If I had stayed with my uncle I should probably have 
been a bigoted-despised methodist ; yet to come to what I am, 
through so many years of folly as those which elapsed between my 
last year at school and 1785, is wonderful.” 

Having returned to Hull as above mentioned, and having been 
enticed to enter into the pleasures usually pursued by persons of 
like years, he also was subjected to a regular system of education. 
We also learn, that, while studying under the direction of the Rev. 
K. Basket, and when only fourteen, he addressed a letter to the 
editor of a York paper on “ the odious traffic in human flesh ;” 
which shows at least that the frivolities and light-heartedness of 
youth were rather those of a buoyant and lively spirit than such as 
hlunt the moral sensibilities. Indeed, while at St. John’s College, 
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Cambridge, which he entered when seventeen, though gaiety still 
had great charms for him, he appears to have been a fair scholar, 
and at all times exempt from the gross vices which pollute the 
atmosphere of owr ancient universities. We have not, however, 
many minute details of his academical career, nor of. his genius for 
learning. But his readiness in the art of composition, and an apt 
memory for treasuring the gems of poetry, are circumstances suf- 
ficiently characteristic of an elegant and tasteful mind, and prepare 
us to hear that in society he was a choice ornament. 

On leaving Cambridge, Mr. Wilberforce, whose fancy lay not ina 
mercantile line, hadthe ambition tothink of entering parliament. He 
accordingly canvassed the borough of Hull, for which he was at length 
returned, the sacrifice in point of money not being less than eight or 
nine thousand pounds. In the metropolis, he was among the live- 
liest and the gayest. He became a member of several fashionable 
as well as extravagant clubs. He gambled, and seemed to be in as 
fair a way to ruin as thousands of those who flutter and spend their 
healths and incomes at the West End. Still all along evidences 
appear of tenderness of conscience, of unperverted principles, of 
energetic resolutions. He was completely weaned from play by 
having been the winner of 600/., and seeing the annoyance which 
this gain occasioned the losers. He was also a most assiduous at- 
tender on his parliamentary duties, having in the House and else- 
where laid a deep and Jasting foundation of friendship and confidence 
with William Pitt. And to show how well he understood the way 
to acquire stability and be useful in parliament, we cite the counsel 
which he on one occasion offered a friend. ‘* Attend,” said he, ‘to 
business, and do not seek occasions of display; if you have a 
turn for speaking the proper time will come. Let speaking take 
care of itself. I never go out of my way to speak, but make myself 
acquainted with the business, and then, if the debate passes (pass) 
my door, I step out and join it.” Before closing all references to 
his early gaiety and attractive qualities in what are called brilliant 
society, we may mention that the Prince of Wales was charmed by 
him at Devonshire House, his melodious singing and talent at 
mimicry being among the list of his fascinations. 

But though Wilberforce not long after his entrance into public 
life was weaned from the seductions of frivolity and fashion, we are 
told that he was in equal danger from the severer temptations of 
ambition. 


“ With talents of the highest order, and eloquence surpassed by few, he 
entered upon public life possessed of the best personal connexions, in his 
intimate friendship with Pitt. Disinterested, generous, lively, fond of 
society, by which he was equally beloved, and overflawing with affection 
towards his numerous friends, he was, indeed, in little danger from the 
low and mercenary spirit of worldly policy. But ambition has inducements 
for men of every temper ; and how far he was then safe from its fascina- 
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tions, may be learned from the conduct of his brother ‘ Independents.’ 
They were a club of about forty members of the House of Commons, 
most of them opponents of the Coalitiun Ministry, whose principle of 
union was a resolution to take neither place, pension, nor peerage. Yet, 
in a few years, so far had the fierceness of their independence yielded to 
various temptations, that he and Mr. Bankes alone, of all the party, re- 
tained their early simplicity of station. He himself was the only county 
member who was not raised to the peerage. He, too, would no doubt 
have been entangled in the toils of Party, and have failed of thuse great 
triumphs he afterwards achieved, but for the entrance into his soul of 
higher principles. His later journals abound in expressions of thankful- 
ness that he did not at this time enter an official life, and waste his days in 
the trappings of greatness.” 


Before arriving at that period when it is said higher principles 
than those of mere ambition took possession of him, a trip to 
France along with Mr. Pitt and Mr. Eliot affords some interesting 
and political anecdotes. ‘They started in autumn 1783, having met 
at Canterbury, from which they were to proceed to Rheims, in order 
to acquire some facility in the French language before entering the 
capital. None of the three, however, were very provident; for 
each trusted to the others to procure letters of introduction ; and 
when the neglect was discovered, they could only conveniently 
obtain from Mr. Peter Thelluson a recommendation to his corre- 
spondent in Rheims. This correspondent turned out to be a man 
of no higher consideration than a dealer in figs and raisins, and was 
unacquainted with any of the gentry of the place; so that after 
spending nine or ten days, the three grands seigneurs had made 
no farther progress in the language of our gay neighbours than was 
to be expected of persons who spoke to no human being but each 
other and their ccurier, who was an Irishman. Among the cir- 
cumstances that at length brought the strangers into notice, we 
must quote those furnished by the Abbé de Lageard, who was 
secretary to the Conseil d’Etat. He states,— 


“One morning, when the intendant of police brought me his daily 
report, he informed me there are three Englishmen here of very suspi- 
cious character. They are in a wretched lodging, they have no atten- 
dance, yet their courier says, that they are grands setgneurs, and that one 
of them is the son of the great Chatham; but it is impossible, they must 
be des intrigants. 1 had been in England, and knew that the younger 
sons of your noble families are not always wealthy, and I said to Muns. du 
Chatel, who wished to visit them officially and investigate their character, 
‘Let us be in no hurry; it may be perhaps as they represent; I will in- 
quire about them myself.’ | went to their lodgings the same evening and 
got their names from the courier, and true enough they were said to be 
Mr. W. Pitt, Mr. Wilberforce, and Mr. Eliot, all three members of the 
British Parliament, and one of them lately a leading member of the govern- 
ment. Amongst other things Mr. Pitt complained, ‘ Here we are i» the 
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middle of Champagne, and we cannot get any tolerable wine.’ * Dine with 
me to-morrow,’ I replied, ‘ and you shall have the best wine the country 
can afford.’ They came and dined with me, and instead of moving directly 
after dinner, as we do in France, we sat talking for five or six hours.” 


The Abbé de Lageard’s considerateness and hospitality on this 
occasion did not pass unrewarded. A man of family and fortune 
and in office at the period mentioned, was not likely to escape the 
fury of the revolution. In fact he was stripped of every thing but 
his faith and his loyalty; and having become an emigrant in England, 
received from Mr. Wilberforce, we are told, a willing and ample re- 


turn of kindness. But a few farther particulars of the three English- 
men’s stay in Rheims will be acceptable. 


** Nothing could exceed his (the Abbé’s) kindness to them: fcr a fort- 
night he was their constant attendant; he made them acquainted with the 
noblesse who resided in the neighbourhood of Rheims : he gave them per- 
mission to sport over the domain of the archbishop; and, upon his return, 
introduced them to a familiar footing at the palace. In their many con- 
versations with the Abbé, Mr. Pitt was the chief speaker. Although no 
master of the French vocabulary, his ear, quick for every sound but 
music, caught readily the intonations of the language ; and he soon spoke 
it with considerable accuracy. He inquired carefully into the political 
institutions of the French; and the Abbé has stured up his concluding 
sentenve—* Monsieur, vous n’avez point de liberté, mai spour la liberté 
civile vous en avez plus que vous ne croyez.’ As he expressed in the 
strongest terms his admiration for the system which prevailed at home, 
the abbé was led to ask him, since all human things were perishable, in 
what part the British constitution might be first expected to decay ? Pitt, 
a parliamentary reformer, and speaking within three years of the time 
when the House of Commons had agreed to Mr. Dunning’s motion, that 
the influence of the crown had increased, was increasing, and ought to be 
diminished, after musing for a moment, answered— The part of our con- 
stitution which will first perish, is the prerogative of the king and the 
authority of the House of Peers.” ‘I am greatly surprised,’ said the abbe, 
‘that accuntry so moral as England can submit to be governed by a man 
sO wanting in private character as Fox; it seems to show you to be less 
moral than you appear.’ * C’est que vous n’avez pas été sous la baguette 
du Magicien,’ was Pitt’s reply ; * but the remark,’ he continued, * is just.’ 
Through the abbé’s kindness, they mixed familiarly with different ranks, 
and saw much of the interior of French society.” 


The three Englishmen were no longer nobodies or des intrigants. | 
We are told,— 


“The position Mr. Pitt had occupied at home, attracted the observation 
of the French. An aged marechale at Rheims sought in hima purchaser 
for her most costly wines, and disclaimed earnestly his assurances of 
poverty. ‘ Le ministre doit avoir, sans doute, cinque ou six mille livres 
sterling de rente.’ And at Paris, whither they removed upon the 9th of 
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September, it was hinted to him, through the intervention of Horace 
Walpole, that he would be an acceptable suitor for the daughter of the 
celebrated Neckar. Neckar is said to have offered to endow her witha for- 
tune of 14,000/. per annum; but Mr. Pitt replied, ‘ I am already married 
to my country.” The story of their embarrassments at Rheims preceded 
them to Fontainbleau, where, by special invitation, they soon joined the 
gala festivities of the conrt, and Mr. Pitt was often rallied by the queen.” 


Very many notices occur in these volumes of Mr. Pitt, who was 
much beloved as well as admired by Wilberforce. Proofs of this 
will afterwards appear in our extracts ; but still it is but justice to 
state in behalf of the immediate subject of these memoirs that he 
was not a slavish admirer, a circumstance which must have operated 
to place him high in the estimation of the great minister. On one 
occasion Wilberforce says, “ I well remember the pain I felt in 
being obliged to vote against Mr. Pitt, the second time he spoke in 
parliament ;” a striking combination of affection and independence. 

In the spring of 1784, we find our hero distinguishing himself by 
an extraordinary display of eloquence at a meeting in York con- 
voked to oppose the Coalition Ministry. It is stated that when the 
proposers of an address had spoken, and the whig lords had been 
heard in answer, the day by this time being far advanced, and the 
listeners growing weary of the contest, a revival of interest was most 
unexpectedly created. | 


“ At this time Mr. Wilberforce mounted the table, from which, under 
a great wooden canopy before the high sheritt's chair, the various speakers 
had addressed the meeting. The weather was so bad, ‘ that it seemed,’ 
says an eye-witness, ‘as if his slight frame would be unable to make head 
against its violence.’ The castle yard, too, was so crowded, that men of 
the greatest physical powers had been scarcely audible. Yet such was 
the magic of his voice and the grace of his expression, that by his very 
first sentence he arrested, and for above an hour he continued to enchain, 
the attention of the surrounding multitude. The disadvantage under 
which his figure had at first appeared, from the scale and construction of 
the hustings, was soon forgotten in the force and animation of his man. 
ner.— 1 saw,’ said Boswell, describing the meeting to Dundas, ‘ whe 
seemed a mere shrimp mount upon the table; but, as I listened, he grew 
and grew, until the shrimp became a whale.’ ” 


It is added that he was distinctly heard to the utmost limits 
of the crowd, and interrupted only by an express from Mr. Pitt, 
which, without disconcerting him, enabled him with the greatest 
possible effect to anncunce to the assembled county, that, by dis- 
solving parliament, the King had at that very moment appealed 
to the decision of the nation. 

Notice has already been taken of the danger which the temp- 
tations of ambition held out to Wilberforce ; and the applause and 
fame that followed his eloquent and opportune display at York may 
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be supposed to have fanned the flame. Nor had he miscalculated 
the extent of his popularity among the voters, for he was returned 
by them 4 representative of their weighty and numerous interests. 

But a change was about to be wrought in his views, and a perma- 
nent range of principles and duties to be established in his heart, 
from which were to flow the mighty triumphs he was destined to be 
the instrument of achieving. Mr. Wilberforce repeatedly visited the 
continent about the era of which we have been speaking. One of 
those visits was in company with Isaac Milner, afterwards Dean of 
Carlisle ; and to the intercourse and influence of this excellent 
churchman, the revival of Mr. Wilberforce’s religious impressions, 
in a much milder and more cheerful form, however, than were those 
experienced in his juvenile years, are in a great measure ascribed. 
We are now in the year 1785, and shall quote one passage in 
relation to the serious subject. 


“ Mr. W. took up casually a little volume (Doddridge’s * Rise and Pro- 
gress of Religion’), which Mr. Unwin, Cowper’s correspondent, had given 
to the mother of one amongst his fellow-travellers ; and, casting his eye 
over it hastily, asked Milner what was its character. ‘It is one of the 
best books ever written,’ was his answer; ‘ let us take it with us and read 
it on our journey.’ He easily consented, and they read it carefully 
together, with thus much effect, that he determined at some future season 
to examine the Scriptures for himself, and see if things were stated there 
in the same manner, In this journey he was alone with Milner.” 


We cannot pass from a reference to the remarkable change which 
came over Mr. Wilberforce’s mind about the year 1785, and which, 
it appears, cost him many conflicts, without quoting a paragraph of 
a kindred nature to a singular but characteristic one which we cited 
in a former part of our paper. He says,— 


“That gracious Providence which all my life long has directed my 
course with mercy and goodness, and which in so many instances known 
only to myself has called forth my wonder and gratitude, was signally 
manifested in the first formation of my Parliamentary connexion with the 
county of York, and in its uninterrupted and long continuance. Had the 
change in my religious principles taken place a year sooner, humanly 
speaking I never could have become member for Yorkshire. The means 
] took, and the exertions I made, in pursuing that object, were such as I 
could not have used after my religious change : I should not have thought 
it right to carve for myself so freely, if I may use the phrase, (to shape 
my course for myself so confidently,) nor should ] have adopted the 
methods by which I ingratiated myself in the good will of some of my 
chief supporters ; neither after having adopted the principles I now hold, 
could J have conformed to the practices by which alone any man would 
be elected for any of the places in whichI had any natural influence or 
connexion.” 


Before observing Mr. Wilberforce in some of his characteristic 
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phases at home, posterior to the great change of which we have 
been hearing, or culling from his memoranda a few specimens in the 
way of anecdotes and sketches, we shall diversify the interest of our 
subject by taking a glimpse or two derived from his residences on 
the continent. Hereis a notice of something which he witnessed at 
Nice in 1784, that deserves to be read at the present day, when 
similar infatuation to that described disgraces the metropolis of 
England, as well as other communities more liable to be influenced 
by mystic arts. ‘ The natives of Nice,” says Mr. Wilberforce, 


“ Were in general a wretched set—several of them, however, poor 
noblesse. There were nightly card parties at the different houses, and a 
great deal of gambling. The most respectable person amongst them was 
the Chevalier de Revel: he spoke English well, and was a great favourite 
of Frederic North’s, who was then at Nice in a very nervous state, and 
giving entire credit to the animal magnetisers. The chief operator, M. 
Toalag, tried his skill on Milner and myself; but neither of us felt any 
thing, owing, perhaps, to our incredulity. North, on the contrary, would 
fall down upon entering a room in which they practised on him; and he 
even maintained to me, that they could affect the frame though in another 
room, or at a distance, and you were ignorant of their proceedings. ’ 


The famous physiognomist, Lavater, furnished the following par- 
ticulars :— 


“Saw Lavater—He says that the English are remarkable for smooth 
foreheads, and strong marked eye-brows. We called upon him in the 
evening—he could give us he said only half an hour, but we got him on 
the subject; his supposed revelations—physiognomy he dismissed as not 
serious enough to be mentioned in comparison—and he said, on our offering 
to go, such a conversation as that ought not to be broken off—it would be 
to go against Providence—strange storles—fourty guineas—revelation— 
his papers prevented being discovered.’ ‘I had been chosen treasurer,’ 
said Lavater, ‘of a certain charitable institution, and had received the 
funds subscribed fur its conduct, when a friend came in great distress, 
and begged me to advance him a sum of mcney to save him from bank- 
ruptcy. You should have it at once, but I have no such sum. ‘ You 
have the charity fund in your power; lend me what 1 need from that: 
long before the day comes on which you must pay it over, I shall be able to 
replace it, and you will save me and mine from ruin.’ At last I reluct- 
antly consented. His hopes, as 1 had foreseen, were disappointed ; he 
could not repay me; and onthe morrow I| must give in my accounts, In 
an agony of feeling, ] prayed earnestly that some way of escaping from 
my difficulties might yet present itself, that 1 might be saved from dis- 
gracing religion by such an apparent dishonesty. I rose from my knees, 
and in the nervous restlessness of a harassed mind, began to pull open 
every draw I had, and ransack its contents. Why I did it | know not, 
but whilst 1 was thus engaged, my eye caught a small paper parcel, to the 
appearance of which I wasastranger. I opened it, I took it up, and found 
that it contained money: I tore it open, and found in it the sum I needed 
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to settle my accounts. But how it came there, or where it came from, I 
could never learn.’ ‘Child spoke for whom he had prayed on christening. 
An excellent man in his whole conduct—kissed us with extreme affection, 
and said, if he received anything we should too. He and many others 
ardently look for the coming of some ‘ Elu,’ who is to impart to them a 
large measure of grace. He will know the ‘ Elu’ the moment he sets 
eyes on him.’ ”’* 


We may as well, before returning from Switzerland, quote a letter 
written thence to Lord Muncaster as a specimen not only of Wil- 
berforce’s playful epistolatory style, but as descriptive of his patri- 
otic feelings and certain forebodings when the political horizon was, 
as at many other times, not quite clear. 

* Berne, 14th Aug., 1785. 

‘¢ Dear Muncaster,—That a man who has been for the last week envi- 
roned by eternal snows, and hemmed in by the Skreckhorn, and the 
Wetterhorn, and the Jungfrau, should stoop to take notice of a grovelling 
being, who crawls along the level surface of the county of Cumberland, is 
an instance of genuine steadiness and equal serenity of temper which will 
not pass unobserved and unadmired before so accurate an observer as 
yourself. Yet I dare say you think yourself most magnificent, with your 
Hardknot and Wrynose, and discover in your Lilliput, risings and fallings 
invisible to the grosser organs of the inhabitant of Brobdignag.—If you 
read on thus far, ] am sure your patience will hold out no longer, and my 
letter goes into the fire, which in your cold part of the world you will 
certainly be sitting over when my packet arrives, about the end of the month. 
You then go to Lady Muncaster, and with a glance on your sevenfotd shield, 
on which the setting sun is gleaming with a brilliancy which would throw 
a stoic into raptures, you lament over me as a poor, infatuated, perverted 
renegade, ‘ false to my gods, my country, and my father.’ The greatest 
punishment your old regard will suffer you to inflict on me, will be a per- 
petual condemnation to breathe the air of the House of Commons, and to 
have no other ideas of a country prospect, or a country life, than can be 
collected from a stare from Richmond Hill, or a dinner at the Star and 
Garter. No, Muncaster, Iam no renegade. True to wy first love, along 
and intimate acquaintance has made me find out so many excellences and 
perfections, that my affections are not to be changed, though in the course 
of my travels I see a fairer face, or a more exquisite symmetry, 

‘’Tis the dear, the blest effect of Celia altogether.’ 
If, therefore, you should hear of my taking a country house in one of the 
Swiss cantons, don’t take it for granted that I have forgot the land of pro- 
mise. Allow now and then a transient infidelity; my constancy shall be 
unshaken to my true Dulcinea. ‘ These are my visits, but she is my home.’ 
But, to drop all metaphor, I have never been in any other part of the 
world, for which I could quit a residence in England with so little regret : 





* “ Milner subsequently endeavoured to reclaim Lavater from his 
mystical notions, by a Latin letter, in the composition of which he took 
vast pains. ‘I am a poor man,’ Lavater briefly replied, ‘ and the postage 
of long letters is inconvenient to me.’ ” 
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God grant that the public and private state of our own country may never 
reduce it to such a situation as to give this the preference in my esteem. 
At present I have the same unalterable affection for Old England, founded 
as I think in reason, or as foreigners would tell me, in prejudice; but ] feel 
sometimes infected with a little of your own anxiety; I fancy I see storms 
arising, which already ‘ no bigger than a man’s hand,’ will by and by over- 
spread and blacken the whole face of heaven. It is not the confusion of 
parties, and their quarrelling and battling in the House of Commons, which 
makes me despair of the republic (if 1 knew a word half way between 
‘apprehend for,’ and ‘ despair, that would best express my meaning), but 
it is the universal corruption and profligacy of the times, which taking its 
rise amongst the rich and luxurious, has now extended its baneful influence 
and spread its destructive poison through the whole body of the people. 
When the mass of blood is corrupt, there is no remedy but amputation. I 
beg my best remembrances to Lady Muncaster, and my little friends, Penny 
and Gam. ‘Tell the latter, if he will meet me at Spa, I will turn him into 
a pancake as often as he will.—Believe me to be, ever yours most affection- 
ately, W. WILBERFORCE.” 


It was in 1787 that Mr. Wilberforce became the leading and par- 
liamentary champion of freedom to the slave. We need not dwell 
upon the vastness, the variety, or the perseverance of his exertions 
in this sacred and mighty cause, which to the end of his days he 
heroically and constantly promoted ; nor enumerate the many fields 
in which he advocated the interests of humanity, of benevolence, and 
religion. His life for about half a century was one uninterrupted 
triumph by argument, example, and achievement over cruelty, igno- 
rance, and prejudice. Instead, therefore, of dilating upon his phi- 


lanthropical career, or tracing its progress, we shall extract anaccount 
of his daily life while in London:— 


‘His house was continually open to an influx of men of all conditions. 
Pitt and his Parliamentary friends might be found there at ‘ dinner before 
the House.’ So constant was their resort, that it was asserted, not a little 
to his disadvantage in Yorkshire, that he received a pension for entertaining 
the partisans of the minister. Once every week the * Slave Committee’ 
dined with him. Messrs. Clarkson, Dickson, &c., jocosely named by Mr. 
Pitt his ‘ white negroes,’ were his constant inmates, and were employed in 
classing, revising, and abridging evidence under his own eye. ‘ I cannot 
invite you here,’ he writes to a friend who was about to visit London for 
advice, ‘for, during the sitting of Parliament, my house is a mere hotel.’ 
His breakfast table was thronged by those who came to him on business, 
or with whom, for any of his many plans of usefulness, he wished to become 
personally acquainted. * * * * His ante-room was thronged from 
an early hour; its first occupants being generally invited to his breakfast 
table; and its later tenants only quitting it when he himself went out on 
business. Like every other room in his house, it was well stored with 
books ; and the experience of its necessity had led to the exchange of the 
smaller volumes, with which it was originally furnished, for cumbrous 
folios, ‘ which could not be carried off by accident in the pocket of a coat.’ 
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Its group was often most amusing; and provoked the wit of Mrs. H. More 
to liken it to *‘ Noah’s ark, full of beasts clean and unclean.” On one chair 
sat a Yorkshire constituent, manufacturing or agricultural; on another a 
petitioner for charity, or a House of Commons client ; on another a Wes- 
leyan preacher; while side by side with an African, a foreign missionary, 
or a Haytiean professor, sat perhaps some man of rank who sought a private 
interview, and whose name had accidentally escaped announcement. To 
these mornings succeeded commonly an afternoon of business, and an even- 
ing in the House of Commons.” 


Surely business and labours in the cause of charity and humanity 
must have been as meat and drink to such a delicate and fragile 
frame as that which Mr. Wilberforce wore. It was the ethereal 
principle within that upheld him, fed as it. was by the very processes 
which exercised its powers. 

The name of Clarkson having been mentioned, and whose life has 
been identified with the great subject of slavery, we have farther to 
notice that the authors of the present volumes offer some remarks 
on this philanthropist’s ‘* History of Abolition,” which are not 
calculated to recommend that work, nor to enhance the character of 
its author for judgment and fairness. It is plainly stated that his 
book conveys an entirely erroneous idea of the abolition struggle,--- 
that Mr. Clarkson’s estimate of his own services is so exaggerated 
as to have led him to make many mistakes,—that the egotism is 
extravagant,—that Mr. Wilberforce in looking into the work soon 
saw enough to induce him to refuse to read it, lest he should be 
compelled to remark upon it,—and that though entirely pleased, 
according to his ready forgetfulness of himself, with what had been 
said of his services, he, Mr. W. declared that undoubtedly justice 
had not been done in the book to Mr. Stephen. Without pretend- 
ing to be able to judge exactly between the relative merits of the 
several great advocates and promoters of abolition, and without 
feeling ourselves called upon to exempt the present authors from the 
partialities inseperable from human nature, we must say that the 
siinple insertion of certain letters without comment, and the general 
straightforward current of the entire narrative wherever Mr. 
Wilberforce or Mr. Clarkson or others are concerned, have produced 
in our minds a thorough conviction that the “* History of Abolition” 
is neither so full nor so fair on the great theme of which it professes 
to treat as the memoirs and testimonies before us ; and that the 
individual efforts of the two philanthropists named assume different 
positions when gathered from both works, from what they did 
when estimated alone by the author of the “‘ History.” 

In connexion with Mr. Wilberforce’s political career, his sagacity 
and energy, for instance, in the year 1795, when the state of France 
drove so many of his countrymen to despair, excited the most serious 
alarm of others, and stirred to madness and rebellion not a few 
enthusiasts or evil-disposed persons, we shall present some account 
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of what took place at York, in consequence of a public meeting 
which had been ca!led in opposition to the ministry. Tuesday, the 
lst of December, was fixed on for the purpose, at a short notice, 
and secretly, that the requisitionists might be safe from any intrusion 
from the metropolis. 


«* When undressing at twelve o'clock on Saturday,’ says Mr. Wilber- 
force, ‘I received a note from Sir William Milner, saying that the York 
meeting was to be held upon Tuesday next; but I had given up all idea of 
going. He thought it quite impossible that a general meeting could be 
gathered on so short a summons; and to attend a party council of his 
enemies would have been manifestly foolish. Yet his suspicions were per- 
haps aroused by the communication of a friend, who came to tell him that 
‘something extraordinary is certainly designed in Yorkshire, since 
was seen to set out on the north road this morning in a chaise and four.’ 
Enough, however, was not known to show that his presence would be useful, 
still less that it was so far necessary as to justify his travelling upon the 
day which it was his chiefest privilege to give up to religious employments, 
until he was in his carriage on his way to church on Sunday morning. 
Just as he had got into it, an express arrived from Mr. Hey and Mr. Cook- 
son, informing him of all that had been done, and urging him at all costs 
to be present at the meeting. ‘I sent immediately to Eliot, and then went 
there. He and I, on consideration, determined that it would be right for 
me to go: the country’s peace might be much benefited by it.’ 

“Sending back therefore his carriage to be fitted for the journey, he 
went himself to the neighbouring church of St. Margaret’s—‘ Sir George 
Shuckburgh there—talking—sad sermon,’—and then called on Mr. Pitt. 
‘I saw Pitt—he clear—much disquieted.’ Whilst they were still together, 
his servant brought word that his carriage could not be got ready so soon 
as was required. ‘ Mine,’ said Mr. Pitt, ‘is ready, set off in that.’ ” 





It was suggested that if it was found out in whose carriage the 
member of Yorkshire rode, he would be murdered. However,— 


“ * By half-past two,’ he says, I was ‘ off in Pitt’s carriage, and travelled 
to Alconbury Hill, four horses all the way,’ two outriders preceding him; a 
provision then essential to a speedy journey, even on the great north road. 
After a few hours’ rest, ‘I was off early on the Monday morning, and got 
at night to Ferrybridge. Employed myself all the way in preparing for 
the meeting.’ He had been supplied by Mr. Pitt with samples of the 
various works by which the fomenters of sedition were poisoning the 
public mind; and of such importance was his mission deemed, that an 
express was sent after him to Ferrybridge with further specimens. ‘ Almost 
the whole of Monday,’ says his secretary, ‘ was spent in dictating; and 


between his own manuscripts and the pamphlets which had followed him, 
we were almost up to the knees in papers.’ ” 


The state of the country at the time, the scene at York, and the 
dramatic share which our hero took in it, have now to be described. 


‘“**Qn Monday,’ says a private letter of the day, ‘there went through 
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Halton turnpike above three thousand horsemen.’ These were principally 
clothiers, (Billy-men, as they were long called from the event of the next 
day,) riding on the ponies which carried commonly their cloths to the ad- 
joining markets. Many came from Saddleworth, a distance of near sixty 
miles, spending a great part of the night upon their journey ; and stormy 
as was the next morning, (Dec. 1.) they still crowded the road from Tad- 
caster to York. ‘It wasan alarming moment,’ says an eye-witness, ‘ when 
these immense numbers began to pour in, while as yet we knew not what 
part they would take.’ But by Monday evening the supporters of the 
government began to feel their strength. ‘When we arrived at York,’ 
says Mr. Atkinson, ‘ we were told that our adversaries were collected at the 
great inn in Lendal, and that our friends were to meet at seven, at the 
George in Coney Street. Thither we repaired without delay, and found a 
respectable body of gentlemen already assembled. The enemy, through 
the friendship of the corporation, had previously secured the Guildhall, 
where they could lay their plans at leisure. We sent a deputation to offer 
to meet them the next morning in the Castle Yard, according to their first 
announcement, where both parties could act freely, but they refused. They 
then proposed to admit our men and theirs into the Guildhall by forties ; 
but this we declined, knowing that the hustings would be filled with the 
mere dregs of York, hired to drown with noise what they could not over- 
come by argument; but we offered to meet them on any fair and open 
ground they chose. In the morning we assembled at the York Tavern, 
which was about as near to the Guildhall as the tavern at which they met ; 
and at half-past nine we spread our forces even to its gates. They sent 
out to reconnoitre, and found our strength treble theirs. We were in high 
spirits, and the enemy were exceedingly discouraged. As soon as the 
gates of the Guildhall were opened, our men rushed in with theirs; but by 
entering through the Mansion House they had previously possessed the 
hustings, and had chaired Sir Thomas Gascoigne. This unfairness stirred 
up the Leeds’ spirit; our men pushed up to the hustings, and lifted several 
of their number into the midst of their opponents’ crowd. These imme- 
diately called upon Sir Thomas to quit the chair, and wait till the free- 
holders had voted in a chairman. He refused to leave it, and they hoisted 
him out, and voted Mr. Bacon Frank into his place. Our party then pro- 
posed and carried by a majority of three to one an adjournment to the 
Castle Yard, the usual place of meeting, and where numbers had already 
gathered.” 

‘* At this period of the business, the want of any leader of acknowledged 
power was deeply felt amongst the supporters of the constitution. The 
plans of the opposite party had been long matured, and their bands were 
marshalled under their appointed chiefs; but the friends of order had come 
suddenly together, and there was none to take the lead in their movements, 
or engage their general love of order in support of these necessary though 
obnoxious Bills. Just when this want was most acutely felt, Mr. Wilber- 
force’s carriage turned the corner into Coney Street. His approach was 
not generally known. ‘ You may conceive our sensations,’ says a Leeds 
gentleman, ‘ when he dashed by our party in his chariot and four a little 
before we reached York.’ He was received with the same exultation by 
the assembled concourse. ‘ He arrived,’ says Mr. Atkinson, ‘ at about a 
quarter to eleven, amidst the acclamations of thousands. The city resounded 
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with shouts, and hats filled the air. ‘ What a row,’ he said to his son, 
when quietly entering the city thirty-two years later by the same road, 
‘what a row did I make when I turned this corner in 1795; it seemed as 
if the whole place must come down together.’ ” 


Mr. Wilberforce’s political conduct throughout the whirlwind 
of the French revolution, and when the principles and practices 
which characterized that tremendous convulsion threatened to 
desolate England, was distinguished by the most praiseworthy 
independence. Though he was not an alarmist, yet he entertained 
serious fears in regard to his country. Still he stood up for peace 
against the minister, his admired friend, and hazarded his influence 
in those circles of society which it was his interest to conciliate, by 
a conscientious discharge of duty. In 1794 he moved an amend- 
ment to the King’s Speech at the opening of parliament, and after- 
wards voted with the opposition on Mr. Grey’s motion for peace. 
Some of the consequences were, that his Majesty afterwards cut 
him at a levée, and that Mr. Pitt became for a time estranged. 
But purity of motive, well-earned reputation, and his energetic 
procedure at the York meeting in 1795, won for him the ‘* very 
highest wave of popular applause,” and his seat was not endangered 
at the ensuing election. 

One passage more ought to be cited illustrative of the great and 
good man’s clear conception of his duty when strong temptations 
were held out to him. It refers to the year 1825, and may afford 
a lesson to some commoners at this moment who no doubt have 
been meditating on the several events that may distinguish the 
approaching coronation. 


“In the course of this autumn, an arrangement was suggested to him by 
the friendly zeal of Sir John Sinclair, which would have removed him to 
the calmer atmusphere of the Upper House. ‘To your friendly suggestion,’ 
was his remarkable reply, ‘ respecting changing the field of my parliament- 
ary labours, I must say a word or two, premising that I do not intend to 
continue in public life longer than the present parliament. 1 will not deny 
that there have been periods in my life, when on wordly principles the 
attainment of a permament, easy, and quiet seat in the legislature would 
have been a pretty strong temptation to me. But, I thank God,I was 
strengthened against yielding to it. For (understand me rightly) as I had 
done nothing to make it naturally come to me, I must have endeavoured 
to go to it; and this would have been carving for myself, if I may use the 
expression, much more than a Christian ought to do.’ ” 


Mr. Wilberforce seems after the permanent change which took 
place in his religious sentiments to have studied constantly the 
avoidance of all pharisaical rigidity and bitterness against the vices 
and frivolities of those among whom he mixed. Indeed it was not 
in his nature to be illiberal, dogmatic, or austere. Still he must 
have found it difficult on many occasions to reconcile his most serious 
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and absorbing principles with the laxities to which his social inter- 
course exposed him ; and the truth is, that the manner and extent 
of his accommodations were sometimes the theme of ridicule and 
animadversion. The principle of ‘ dining with sucha one to do her 
or him good,” was on the part of some apt to be turned to the pur- 
poses of laughter. But would it not have been far more becoming 
to presume, that a man of Wilberforce’s endowments, energies, and 
unwavering designs, like an Evangelist among the rich, the fashion- 
able, and the powerful, must have had constant scope for elevating 
the tone of conversation, directing and purifying the current of feel- 
ing, and stimulating exalted motives, by allowing himself, consistent- 
ly with his cheerful and active nature, to mingle where equally zealous 
but coarser reprovers or guides must have done harm or been 
defiled, than by a sweep of gratuitous wit or tidicule to judge of him 
by the common standard of religious enthusiasts ? Whatever good 
among the higher ranks his excellent and appropriate work on 
Practical Christianity may have done, and it is understood to be 
signal, yet we feel convinced that his living and graceful example, 
joined to his wide spread celebrity, must have been more operative. 
The very fact that his charities amounted to several thousands a 
year, without limitation to particular sects or parties, must have been 
the means of fixing thousands of eyes upon him, and of decking him 
with a beauty and authority to which grateful homage would be 
done. 

A few anecdotes, sentiments, and sketches must now complete 
our review of these volumes. Here are certain parliamentary por- 
traits by Wilberforce of contemporaries. 


“ When Lord Londonderry was in his ordinary mood, he was very tire- 
some, so slow and heavy, his sentences only half formed, his matter so con- 
fined, like what is said of the French army in the Moscow retreat, when 
horse, foot, and carriages of all sorts were huddled together, helter-skelter ; 
yet when he was thoroughly warmed and excited, he was often very fine, 
very statesman-like, and seemed to rise quite into another man. 

‘Our general impression of Sheridan was, that he came to the House 
with his flashes prepared and ready to let off. He avoided encountering 
Pitt ia unforeseen debating, but when forced to it usually came off well. 

‘** Fox was often truly wonderful. He would begin at full tear, and roll 
on for hours together without tiring either himself or us. 

‘Pitt talked a great deal among his friends. Fox in general society was 
quiet and unassuming. Sheridan wasa jolly companion, and told good 
stories, but has been overrated as a wit by Moore. 

* Fox was truly amiable in private life, and great allowance ought to be 
made for him: his father was a profligate politician, and allowed him as 
much money to gamble with as ever he wished.” 


We quote an anecdote illustrative of the levity or light hearted- 
ness of the French, as related to Wilberforce by the great man who 
was witness of it. 
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“ Shortly after the tragical death of Marie Antoinette, M. Perigord, an 
emigrant of some consequence, who had made Mr. Pitt’s acquaintance at 
Versailles, took refuge in England, and on coming to London went to pay 
his respects in Downing Street. The conversation naturally turned upon 
the bloody scenes of the French Revolution ; on their fatal consequences to 
social order; and in particularon the barbarity with which the unfortunate 
Queen had been treated. The Frenchman’s feelings were quite overcome, 
and he exclaimed amidst violent sobbing, ‘Ah Monsieur Pitt, la pauvre 
Reine! la pauvre Reine!’ These words had scarcely been uttered, when 
he jumped up as ifa new idea suddenly possessed him. and looking towards 
alittle dog which came with him, he exclaimed, ‘Cependant, Monsieur 
Pitt, il faut vous faire voir mon petit chien danser.’ Then pulling a small 
kit out of his pocket, he began dancing about the room to the sound of his 
little instrument, and calling to the dog, ‘Fanchon, Fanchon, dansez, 
dansez ;’ the little animal instantly obeyed, and they cut such capers together 
that the minister’s gravity was quite overcome, and he burst into a loud laugh 
hardly knowing whether he was most amused or astonished.” 


Pitt as we intimated before often comes up. 


“Oh how little justice was done to Pitt on Warren Hastings’ business! 
People were asking, what could make Pitt support him on this point and on 
that, as if he was acting from political motives; whereas he was always 
weighing in every particular whether Hastings had exceeded the discretion- 
ary power lodged in him. I well remember, I could swear to it now, Pitt 
listening most attentively to some facts which were coming out either in 
the first or second case. He beckoned me over, and went with me behind 
the chair, and said, ‘ Does not this look very ill to you ?’ * Very bad indeed.’ 
He then returned to his place and made his speech, giving up Hastings’ 
case. He paid as much impartial attention to it as if he were a juryman.” 


Of Sir Sydney Smith, who is said to have been scandalously used, 


inasmuch that while others got ribands and peerages, he never had 
anything— 


“ At the time of the siege of Acre, he got from the old Pacha a ring, or 
some other emblem of authority, which gave him absolute command over all 
the gates; and one of his first employments of it was, to go to the Pacha’s 
dungeons and set all the captives free. The Pacha grumbled in vain, 
exclaiming pathetically, ‘ But, Sir Sydney, they owe me moneys.” 


Whitbread is described as having been a rough speaker ; as one 
that spoke “as if he had a pot of porter at his lips, and all his words 
came through it.” We have after this the remembrance of tears 
which the great brewer drew from the Philanthropist upon the 


Lottery question. Then follow an anecdote of him and certain com- 
parisons. 


** After Canning’s speech on Lord Bexley’s Resolution about a pound 
note and a shilling being of equal value with a guinea, he said to me, * Well, 


] do envy him the power of making that speech.’ This was very curious to 
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me, because I never could have guessed that it was at all the model to 
which he aspired. Poor Canning! I knew him well, and he knew that } 
knew him, He felt that I knew him before he became well acquainted 
with Pitt. He had a mind susceptible of the forms of great ideas; as for 
these men, they have not minds up to anything of the sort; their minds 
would burst with the attempt. I have often talked openly with Canning, 
and I cannot but hope that some good may have come from it. When I was 
with him once, he was in bed, on a sort of sofa-bed, at Gloucester Lodge, 
and Southey was mentioned. ‘I did not know that he was in town,’ 
‘Yes, he is, and dines with me to-morrow; but I am afraid you will not 
come because it is Sunday.’ Canning was nota first-rate speaker! Oh 
he was as different as possible from Pitt, and from old Fox too, though he 
was so rough; he had not that art,‘ celare artem.’ If effect is the crite- 
rion of good speaking, Canning was nothing to them, for he never drew 
you to him in spite of yourself. You never lost sight of Canning ; even in 
that admirable speech of his about Sir John C. Hippesley, when your mus- 
cles were so exercised by laughing, it was the same thing; yet he was a 
more finished orator than Pitt.” 


The trial of Warren Hastings has furnished many anecdotes. 
Mr. Wilberforce says, ‘‘ One day while it was proceeding, 


‘* An important point came on when only Burke and two or three more 
were present—little Michael Angelo among them, very pompous. Ned 
Law, who was to argue the case as Hastings’ counsel, began, ‘ It is a pity, 
sir, to raise a discussion on this matter. This is no doubtful question of 
political expedience, it is a mere point of law, aud my honourable. friend 
there,’ pointing to little Michael, ‘ from his accurate knowledge of the law, 
which he hag practised with so much success, can confirm fully what I say.’ 
Michael puffed and swelled, and almost assented. Burke was quite furious, 
and ran to him and shook him, saying, * You little rogue, what do you 
mean by assenting to this?’ Michael is talked of fora peer. It is not 
unlikely; he hasnoson. He was left a good fortune by his father, who 
was a builder, and he got on by keeping a good cook and giving excellent 
dinners. I remember Sheridan playing off on him one of his amusing 
tricks. He did not know where to go for a dinuer, so sitting down by 
Michael Angelo he said, ‘ There is a law question likely to rise presently 
on which from your legal knowledge you will be wanted to reply to Pitt, 
so I hope you will not think of leaving the House.’ Michael sat still with 
no little pleasure, while Sherdian slipped out, walked over to Michael’s 
house, and ordered up dinner, saying to the servants, ‘ Your master is not 
coming home this evening.” He made an excellent dinner, came back to 
the House, and seeing Michael looking expectant, went to release him, 
saying, ‘I am sorry to have kept you, for after all [ believe this matter will 
not now come on to-night.’ Michael immediately walked home, and 
heard to his no little consternation, when he rang for dinner, ‘ Mr. Sheridan 
had it, sir, about two hours ago.’ ” 


Mr. Wilberforce’s last interview with Burke at the time of the 
Portsmouth mutiny obtains this notice :— 
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‘«« Burke was lying on a sofa much emaciated ; and Wyndham, Laurence, 
and some other friends, were round him. The attention shewn to Burke 
by all that party was just like the treatment of Abhithophel of old. ‘It 
was as if one went to inquire of the oracle of the Lord.’ I reported to 
them the account I had received, and Burke being satisfied of its authority, 
we held a cunsultation on the proper course for government to follow. 
Wyndham set off for London the same night with the result of our delibe- 


rations.” 


Indefatigable lawyers. 


“ One of the most remarkable things about Romilly was, that though 
he had such an immense quantity of business, he always seemed an idle 
man. If you had not known who and what he was, you would have said 
—‘ he is a remarkubly gentleman like, pleasant man; I suppose, poor fe!- 
low, he has no business’—for he would stand at the bar of the House, and 
chat with you, and talk over the last novel, with which he was as well 
acquainted as if he had nothing else to think about. Once indeed I re- 
member coming to speak to him in court, and seeing him look fagged and 
with an immense pile of papers by him. This was at a time when Lord 
Eldon had been reproached for having left business undischarged, and 
had declared that he would get through all arrears by sitting on until the 
business was dune. As J went up to Romilly, old Eldon saw me, and 
beckoned to me with as much cheerfulness and gaiety as possible. When 
I was alone with Romilly, and asked him how he was, he answered, ‘I am 
worn to death; here have we been sitting on in the vacation, from nine 
in the morning until four; and when we leave this place, I have to read 
through all my papers, to be ready fur to-morrow morning; but the 
most extraordinary part of all is, that Eldon, who has not only mine, 
but all the other business to go through, is just as cheerful and untired 


as ever.” 


But we must hasten to a close and go forward to the last scene of 
allin our great Philanthropist’s earthly career, having as we think pre+ 
sented a sufficient number of passages from the voluminous Life to 
afford an index to the character and achievements of its subject, and 
to the diversified contents of the work. 


“ The next morning his amendment seemed to continue. To an old 
servant, who drew him out in a wheel-chair, he talked with more than 
usual animation; and the fervency with which he offered up the family 
prayer was particularly noticed. But, in the evening, his weakness 
returned in a most distressing manner; and the next day he experienced 
a succession of fainting fits, to which he had been for two years subject, 
which were followed by much suffering, and which fora time suspended 
his powers of recollection. His physician pronounced, that if he sur- 
vived this attack, it would be to suffer much pain, and probably, a'so, 
with an impaired understanding. During an interval, in the evening of 
Sunday, ‘I am in a very distressed state,’ he said, alluding apparently to 
his bodily condition. ‘ Yes,’ it was answered, ‘ but you have your feet on 
the Rock.’ ‘I do not venture,’ he replied, ‘to speak so positively; but 
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] hope I have.’ And, after this expression of his humble trust, with but 
one groan, he entered into that world where pain and doubt are for ever 
atanend. He died at three o’clock in the morning of Monday, July 
29th, aged 73 years and 11 months.” 


Such are some glimpses of the life of a highly-gifted man, of whom 
it has heen justly said that he lived at once as the inhabitant of the 
visible and invisible world. He furnishes, without doubt, a most 
attractive incentive to a Christian course; but there is the other 
view, just now hinted at, which these Memoirs forcibly press upon 
the reader’ s attention, ‘end which, to human creatures, is only 
second to immortal interests, and, indeed, inseparable from heond 
we mean the gladdening aspect ‘which Mr. Wilberforce’s history 
lends to sublunary scenes, to the present world, to human experience, 
in the midst of the imperfections and evils which too frequently 
disfigure the fleeting hour. The Divinity and an immaculate exist- 
ence were constantly in the thoughts and before the hopes of this 
great man; but then he was so alive to all that was beauteous and 
joyous on earth, that his happiness could not have been greater 
though he had believed that this world was all in all. Sir James 
Mackintosh said of him—‘‘I never saw any one who touched life 
at so many points ; and it is the more remarkable in a man who is 
supposed to live absorbed in the contemplation of a future state.” 
The same delicate discriminator, speaking of the philanthropist in 
his advanced age, adds,— He is quite as remarkable in this 
bright evening of his days, as when I saw him in his glory many 
years ago.” 


Behold him in his retirement, as pictured in the work before 
us :— 


“Who that ever joined him in his hour of daily exercise cannot see 
him now as he walked round his garden at Highwood, now in animated 
and even in playful conversation, and then drawing frum his capacious 
pockets (to contain Dalrymple’s State Papers was their standard measure) 
a Psalter, a Horace,a Shakspeare, or Cowper, and reading or reciting 
chosen passages, and then catching at long stored flower leaves, as the 
wind blew them from the pages, or standing by a favourite gumcistus to 
repair the loss? Then he would point out the harmony of the tints, the 
beauty of the pencilling, and the perfection of the colouring, and sum up 
all into those ascriptions of praise to the Almighty which were ever well- 
ing from his grateful heart.” 


The fact is, and it is a significant one, he loved flowers with all 
the simple delight of childhood ; so that when we unite his innocency 
and playfulness with his habitual self-examination, with his intense 
sympathy for his kind, with his numberless benevolent exertions, 
with his acknowledged singleness of purpose and unswerving energy 
and perseverance in the great and holy causes which he espoused, 
we cannot wonder that in the senate and in domestic life he 
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attained a station that no man ever surmounted. All these and 
other features of character, however, can alone be fully perceived and 
appreciated from the innumerable single traits brought out in the 

ages before us; of which we have only farther to state, that the 
talent, the fidelity, and the affection which distinguish the perform- 
ance of the biographers, are in due keeping with the sacredness of the 
duty they had to perform both to their revered parent and the 
world ; and that the modesty of their manner in never putting them- 
selves forward instead of their precious theme, or making it the 
mere occasion of their own display, becomes its moral sublimity— 
for morally sublime it is; since the humanities which Wilberforce 
awoke, the Christianized spirit which his principles and practical 
efforts instilled into society in behalf of the distressed and the 
debased in every sphere, have not died with him, but continue and 
will continue to shed a mellow lustre over Great Britain, enabling 
her to hold on in the van of civilization and its Apostleship through- 
out the world. 





Art. II.—The Athenian Captive. A Tragedy. In Five Acts. By 
Tsomas Noon Tatrourp. London: Moxon. 1838. 


One cannot rise from reading “ Ion,” or the ‘* Athenian Captive,’’ 
without a strong affection for the author of them, begot by the 
polished purity and fervent character of his muse. They are works 
evidently emanating from a mind deeply sensible of the higher re- 
quisites of the drama, and making it a matter of consequence to 
adhere to its strictest rules, as well as to bring to its support all that 
study as well as individual genius can command to sustain and ele- 
vate its pretensions. The very fault which chiefly marks these pieces 
arises from a prevailing desire and tendency to render them vehicles 
of sentiment and lessons that are inseparable from the purest enjoy- 
ment and the noblest aspirations ; hence his superabundance of 
lovely images and predominance of beautiful descriptions, as well as 
carefully chosen thoughts Jaboured most gracefully, rather than dra- 
matic action or bursts of individualized passion. Mr. Talfourd 
declares that he regards the drama’s cause, meaning thereby its 
legitimate models to be the cause ‘‘ of humanity and of goodne’s ;” 
and that this is his prevailing belief and his earnest wish to i lus- 
trate it is discoverable in every scene and passage of his two elega: t 
tragedies. Had every writer of plays looked upon the subject with 
the same accuracy of taste, and an equally high sense of the influence 
and capabilities of the drama, the disrepute into which the stage has 
fallen, both as a source of refined amusement and a school cf in- 
struction and reproof,would probably have been confined to sects or 
individuals whose austerity it would be neither wise to imitate nor 
eulogize. In a preface, which is as beautifully expressed as it 
is kindly conceived in regard to Mr. Macready, the author’s anxiety 
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for the interests of the acted drama is forcibly shown. He says, 
“‘ More than contented with the unhoped-for association I had ob- 
tained with the living influences of scenic representation, in the 
indulgence accorded to ** Ton,” I should have postponed all thought 
of again venturing before the public, until years had brought leisure, 
which might enable me to supply, by labour and by care, what I 
knew to be wanting in the higher requisites of tragic style. But I 
could not perceive a gentleman, whose friendship I had long enjoyed, 
forsaking the certain rewards of his art, and the tranquil pleasures 
of domestic life, to enage in the chivalrous endeavour to support a 
cause, which [ believe to be that of humanity and of goodness, and 
which seemed almost desperate, without a feverish anxiety to render 
him assistance, and perhaps a tendency to mistake the will for the 
power. The position of the two great theatres, with a legal mono- 
poly, which has been frittered away piecemeal without recom- 
pense, until nothing remains but the debts which were contracted 
on the faith of its continuance, and the odium of its name ;—op- 
posed to a competition with numerous establishments, dividing the 
dramatic talent and dissipating the dramatic interest of the town ;— 
rendered the determination of Mr. Macready to risk his property, 
his time, and his energies in the management of one of them, a 
subject of an interest almost painful. Impressed with this senti- 
ment, at a time when it was unforeseen that one of the most distin- 
guished of our authors would lend his aid, who, no tragic creation 
of Knowles ‘cast its shadow before,’ with its assurance of power and 
of beauty, when the noble revivals of Lear and of Coriolanus were 
only to be guessed at from those of Hamlet and Macbeth,—I deter- 
mined to make an attempt, marked, I fear, with more zeal than 
wisdom. Having submitted the outline of this Drama to the friend 
and artist most interested in the result, and having received his 
encouragement to proceed, I devoted my little vacation of Christmas 
to its composition ; and, with the exception of some alterations (for 
the suggestion of tine principal of which I am indebted to him), 
succeeded so far as to finish it before the renewal of other (I can 
hardly say) severer labours. Whether I may succeed in doing 
more than thus gratifying my own feelings, and testifying their 
strength by the effort is, at this time, doubtful; but, in no event, 
shall I regret having made it.” 

Comparing the ‘* Athenian Captive” with ‘ Ton,” we should say 
that the effort, though occupying much less time, we believe, than 
did the former piece, as an acting play, will be more effective. 
It contains a very considerable rapidity and variety of incident. 
Many of the sentiments and situations are touching or arousing. 
In the character of Ismene there is originality. ‘The hero ‘Thoas is 
a rhapsodist so much under the controul of fate as to assume a tragic 
eminence. The other dramatis persone have numerous touches 
of nature about them to awaken sympathy, while the author’s pecu- 
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liar taste for poetic description finds opportunity for its indulgence. 
The plot is simple, and the time of action two days; the whole 
bearing a pretty close resemblance to the Greek models. The story, 
however, is deficient in respect of probability, and we are too soon 
put into possession of what must be its catastrophe, to admit of the 
utmost anxiety and interest which a perfectly constructed plot is 
capable of imparting. 

Creon is king of Corinth, a fretful, unstable old man, of the Lear 
family. Ismene is his second wife, and more nearly allied to the 
Lady Macbeth race. Hyllus and Creusa are his twin-offspring by 
the former union; and Thoas, a warrior, who is taken captive in 
battle, in consequence of generously saving the life of Hyllus, the 
hostile King’s son, effectually secures the attachment of the stripling 
and the gratitude and love of Creusa. But we must let the story 
be more clearly understood and more deeply felt by snatching pas- 
sages from several of its scenes. 

On the opening of the piece [phitus priest of the temple of Jupiter, 
the Avenger at Corinth, in the capacity of an Augur, is watching 
the flight of birds to read what is to be the issue of the war with the 
Athenians which is at the moment waging; and Creon is complain- 
ing of the inroads made by age which prevents him from dis- 
tinguishing the winged signs described by the priest. His anxiety 
is increased by learning that his youthful son has rashly hastened to 
the battle ; nor is his perplexity and techiness subdued by hearing 
it added that some stinging speech of the Queen, who is an Athenian 
by birth, whose loveliness under basest vestments had enthralled his 
Majesty many years before, had roused the spirit of the stripling, 
and driven him to prove his valour against the people she vaunted 
of. Creon commands Iphitus to bid her, whose ** sad and solemn 
words have power to thrill and madden,” to his presence. 


“ Re-enter Iphitus. 
‘* Creon. Comes the queenhither? Does she mock our bidding ? 
Iphitus. At stern Minerva’s inmost shrine she kneels, 
And, with an arm as rigid and as pale 
As is the giant statue, clasps the foot 
That seems as it would spurn her, yet were stay'd 
By the firm suppliant’s will. She looks attent 
As one who caught some hint of distant sounds, 
Yet none from living intercourse of man 
Can pierce that marble solitude. Her face 
Uprais’d, is motionless—yet while I mark’d it— 
As from its fathomless abode a spring 
Breaks on the bosom of a sullen lake 
And in an instant grows as still—a hue 
Of blackness trembled o’er it; her large eye 
Kindled with frightful lustre ;—but the shade 
Pass’d instant thence; her face resum’d its look 
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Of stone, as death-like as the aspect pure 
Of the great face divine to which it answered. 
I durst not speak to her. 
Creon. I see it plain ; 
Her thoughts are with our foes, the blood of Athens 
Mantles or freezes in her alien veins; 
Let her alone.”’ 


~ 


We shall have other opportunities of observing how much vigour 
the poet has shewn in the delineation of this revengeful woman. 
But it may be as well here to forestall a speech in which the cause 
of her deep and long cherished enmity 1s explained. 





“« Ismene. What shame! 
Thou hast not heard it. Listen! I was pluck’d 
From the small pressure of an only babe, 

And in my frenzy sought the hall where Creon 
Drain’d the frank goblet; fell upon my knees; 
Embrac’d his footstool with my hungry arms, 
And shriek’d aloud for liberty to seek 

My infant’s ashes, or to hear some news 

Of how it perish’d:—Creon did not deign 

To look upon me, but with reckless haste 
Dash’d me to earth ;—yes; this disgrace he cast 
On the proud daughter of a line which trac’d 
Its skiey lineage to the gods, and bore 

The impress of its origin—on me, 

A woman, and a mother !” 


Such is the manner of accounting for the vindictiveness of a 
matron who traces her descent from Theseus, and who is raised by 
force to the bondage of a throne in a land hostile to that to which 
a]] her loves cling. 

Hyllus slightly wounded is conducted to his father’s palace, for 
the Corinthians have on that day been victorious, and Thoas is a 
captive. 








« Creon. Canst thou tell his name, 
Who impious drew the blood of him who soon— 
Too soon, alas !—shall reign in Corinth? 
Hyllus. One 
I’m proud to claim my master in great war ; 
With whom contesting, I have tasted first 
The joy which animates the glorious game 
Where fiercest opposition of brave hearts 
Makes them to feel their kindred !—one who spar’d me 
To grace another fight—the sudden smart 
His sword inflicted, made me vainly rush 
To grapple with him; from his fearful grasp 
I sank to earth: as I lay prone in dust, | 
The broad steel shiv ring in my eyes, that strove 
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To keep their steady gaze, I met his glance, 

Where pity triumph’d; quickly he return’d 

His falchion to its sheath, and with a hand 

Frank and sustaining as a brother’s palm, 

Uprais’d me ;—while he whisper’d in mine ear, 

‘ Thou hast dar’d well, young soldier,’ our hot troops 

Environ’d him, and bore him from the plain 

Our army’s noblest captive. 
Creon. He shall die ; 

The gen’rous falsehood of thy speech is vain. 
Creusa. Ono! my brother’s words were never false ; 

The heroic picture proves his truth ;—they bring 

A gallant prisoner towards us. Sure, ’tis he !’’ 


Creon leaves it to the captive to choose between death or a life- 
long portion with slaves ; and is resolved on encountering the former 
till the melting words of the gentle Creusa, and the pleadings of the 
grateful young prince, persuade him to submit to bondage and the 
garb and labours of the slave ; every badge of the warrior being taken 
from him except a dagger which Hyllus enables him to conceal in 
his vest. 

In Act II. we are introduced to a Court in the palace of Creon. 
Games in honour of the late victory are commenced, and Thoas is 
required to make sport for the entertainment of the court. In the 
meanwhile a cry is heard that Hyllus is in danger. 


“ Messenger. As his chariot, far 
Before all rivals, glitter'd to the goal, 
The coursers plung’d as if some fearful thing 
Unseen by human eyes had glar’d on theirs ; 
Then with a speed like lightning flash’d along 
The verge of the dark precipice which girds 
The rock-supported plain, and round it still 
In frightful circles whirl the youth ; no power 
Of man can stay him.” 


Thoas bounds to his rescue, and the preservation of the youth is 
thus explained to the tender-hearted Creusa,— 


«* Be calm; thy brother is preserv'd; 
Urg’d by his furious steeds, his chariot hung 
Scarce pois’d on the rock’s margin, where the vale 
Lies deepest under it ; an instant more, 
And Hyllus, who serenely stood with eyes 
Fix’d on the heavens, had perish’d; when a form 
With godlike swiftness clove the astonish’d crowd; 
Appear’d before the coursers, scarce upheld 
By tottering marl ;—strain’d forward o’er the gulf 
Of vacant ether; caught the floating reins, 
And drew them into safety with a touch 
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So fine, that sight scarce witness’d it. ‘The prince 
Is in his father’s arms. 
Creusa. Tkou dost not speak 
The hero’s name ;—yet can I guess it well. 
Iphitus. Thoas.—He comes ! 
Creusa. Let me have leave to thank him.” 


After these vivid and beautiful passages, we have some very 
pretty love-making between the young lady and the declamatory 
Athenian. On his returning to his tasks from this interview, 
Hyllus probes the secret of the guileless damsel’s sudden and 


Incipient love, thus : 


“‘ Creusa. He speaks of tasks. My brother, can’st endure 
To see a hero who hath twice preserv'd 
Thy life—upon whose forehead virtue sits 
Enthron’d in regal majesty—thus held 
In vilest thraldom ? 


Hyllus. Ah! my sweet Creusa, 
Thy words breathe more than gratitude. 
Creusa. My brother, 


I pray thee, do not look into my face. 
Hyllus. Nay, raise thy head, and let thine eye meet mine; 


It reads no anger there. Thy love is pure 
And noble as thyself, and nobly plac’d ; 
And one day shall be honor’d.” 


Next we are introduced to a banquet in the palace. At the 
Queen’s insiduous suggestion, Thoas is the slave who is appointed 
to carry round the cup. The degrading task proves extremely 
offensive to Creusa and Hyllus, as well as to the captive ; but Creon 
at the instigation of Ismene will have it so. 


“{ Thoas takes the cup, and approaches Creusa. | 


Creusa. Nay, tremble not. 
Think thou dost pay free courtesy to one 
Who, in the fulness of a grateful heart, 
Implores the gods to chcrish thee with hope 
For liberty and honour. 


Thoas. Words so sweet 
Reward and o’erpay all. 
Creon. Corinthians, rise ! 


Before the gods, who have this day espoused 
The cause of Corinth, I this votive cup 
Pour with one glorious prayer—Ruin to Athens! 
[ Thoas dashes down the cup he is about to hand to the King.] 
Thoas. Ruin to Athens! who dares echo that ? 
Who first repeats it dies! These limbs are arm’d 
With vigour from the gods that watch above 
Their own immortal offspring. Do ye dream, 
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Because chance lends ye one insulting hour, 
That ye can quench the purest flame the gods 
Have lit from heaven’s own fire ? 

Hylius. (Trying to appease the guests] Tis ecstasy— 
Some phrensy shakes biw ! 

Lhoas. No! I call the gods, 
Who bend attentive from their azure thrones, 
T'o witness to the truth of thac which throbs 
Within me now. “Tis not a city crown'd 
With olive and enricl’d with peerless fanes 
Ye would dishonour, but an opening world 
Diviner than the soul of man hath yet 
Been gifted to imagine —truths serene, 
Made visible in beauty, that shall glow 
In everlasting freshness ; unapproach’d 
By mortal passion ; pure amidst the blood 
And dust of conquests ; never waxing old ; 
But on the stream of time, from age to age, 
Casting bright images of heavenly youth 
To make the world less mournful. J behold them! 
And ye, frail insects of a day, would quaff 
‘Ruin to Athens!’ 

Creon. Are ye stricken all 
To statues, that ye hear these scornful boasts, 
And do not seize the traitor? Bear him hence, 
And let the executioner’s keen steel 
Prevent renewal of this outrage. 


Iphitus. Hold ! 
Some god hath spoken through him. 

Ismene. Priest! we need 
No counsel from thee. 

Hyllus. Father, he will bend— 


*T was madness—was’t not, Thoas ?>—answer me: 
Retract thy words! 
Thoas. I’ve spoken, and J’II die.” 


We can in some measure conceive the wonderful effect which 
Macready’s acting will lend to this scene. Thoas, however, is not 
instantly put to death, for the Queen, whose dark and solemn nature 
can wield the peevish and passionate old King as she wills, suggests 
that he be doomed to a horrid cell, deep in a rock, to await the 
tortures which leisure may frame for him. Such is her ostensible 
policy, but in reality that at midnight she may bring him to her 
presence by one of her confidential servants. Hyllus earnestly 
pleads for his twofold deliverer, but in vain; for at the suggestion of 
Ismene that the prince is longing to mount the throne, the stripling 
is banished beyond the bounds of the city. Before midnight arrives, 
Creusa visits the Captive, having procured means to set him at 
liberty. He is, however, too true to a promise to the Queen to 
avail himself of the opportunity, for he has given her his word that 
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he will wait on her, when sent for. The fatal appointment terrifies 
Creusa, who thus farther explains the mysterious character of her 
Majesty. 


“ Creusa. To the Queen? 
What would she with thee? She is steel’d ’gainst nature ; 
I never knew her shed a tear, nor heard 
A sigh break from her—oft she seeks a glen 
Hard by the temple of avenging Jove, 

Which sinks mid blasted rocks, whose narrow gorge 
Scarce gives the bold explorer space ; its sides, 
Glistening in marble blackness, rise aloft 
From the scant margin of a pool, whose face 
No breeze e’er dimpled ; in its furthest shade 
A cavern yawns, where poisonous vapours rise 
That none may enter it and live; they spread 
Their rolling films of ashy white like shrouds 
Around the fearful orifice, and kill 

The very lichens which the earthless stone 
Would nurture :—whether evil men, or things 
More terrible, meet this sad lady there, 

J know not—she will lead thee thither !”’ 


Ismene’s purpose in sending for the Captive, and indeed all her 
schemes, have been to render him a ready tool of her revenge. She 
offers him liberty if he will slay Creon ; but, though a foe to Corinth, 
he will not consent to act the traitor. She labours to arouse his 
Athenian nature by dwelling upon the wrongs which the King hath 
done to her, an Athenian Matron ; and in the course of the inter- 
view she discovers, without, however, communicating the discovery 
at the time, that Thoas is her son—that he was the babe from whom 
she was so cruelly torn, turning her nature into that of a tigress. 
He has agreed to fly, but her condition is that his escape must be 
by passing through a particular chamber, and obeying her command; 
that if an arm be raised to stay his course, if a voice be heard, or if 
aught mortal meet his sight, the fugitive’s knife is to quench its life. 
It is very obvious that this is subjecting the judgment and foresight 
of Thoas to a most arbitrary power of Fate ; for the dullest dolt 
must have perceived that he is about to commit murder, and that 
Creon was to be the victim. And such is the fact ; whence remorse, 
the trials of friendship and love, and a number of dramatic incidents 
and situations, are evolved during the remainder of the drama. These 
we need not particularly trace ; it being sufficient for the purposes 
of exhibiting the poetry, and the general drift of the plot, to add a 
few unconnected extracts to those which have already been quoted, 
with some regard to the course of the story. 

Thoas having found his way to the Athenian camp, is chosen 
Cieneral of the army on account of his warlike exploits ; and, in the 
herry and success which awaits him in chastising the Corinthians 
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after their short triumph, the horror of his soul on account of murder- 
ing the old King is for a little while smothered. At last he enters 
Corinth, triumphantly, where he is joyously hailed by the Queen, who 
reigns for the time in spite of the rights of Hyllus. 


“ Thoas [ Alone. Again I stand within this awful hall ; 
I found the entrance here, without the sense 
Of vision ; for a foul and clinging mist, 

Like the damp vapour of a long-closed vault, 
Is round me. Now its objects start to sight 
With terrible distinctness! Crimson stains 
Break sudden on the walls! The fretted roof 
Grows living! Let me hear a human voice, 
Or [ shall play the madman! 

Enter Ismene, richly dressed. 

Ismene. Noble soldier, 

I bid thee welcome, with the rapturous heart 

Of one, for whom thy patriot arm hath wrought 
Deliverance and revenge—but more for Athens 
Than for myself, I hail thee ! why dost droup? 
Art thou oppressed with honours, as a weight 
Thou wert not born to carry? I will tell 

That which shall show thee native to the load, 
And will requite thee with a joy as great 

As that thou hast conferr’d. Thy life was hid 
Beneath inglorious accident, till force, 

Of its strong current urged it forth to day, 

To glisten and expand in sun-light. Know 
That it has issu’d from a fountain great 

As is its destiny.— Thou sharest with me 

The blood of Theseus. 

Thoas. If thy speech is true, 
And I have something in me which responds 
To its high tidings, I am doom’d to bear 
A heavier woe than I believ’d the gods 
Would ever lay on mortal; I have stood 
Unwittingly upon a skiey height, 

By ponderous gloom encircled,—thou hast shown 
The mountain-summit mournfully revers'd 

In the black mirror of a lurid take, 

Whose waters soon shall cover me,—I've stain'd 
A freeman’s nature; thou hast shown it sprung 
From gods and heroes, and wouldst have me proud 
Of the foul sacrilege. 

Ismene. If that just deed, 
Which thus disturbs thy fancy, were a crime, 
What is it in the range of glorious acts, 

Past and to come, to which thou art allied, 
But a faint speck,an atom, which no eye 
But thine would dwell on ? 
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Thoas. It infests them all, 
Spreads out funereal blackness as they pass 
Jn sad review before me. Hadst thou pour’d 
This greatness on my unpolluted heart, 

How had it bounded! now it tortures me, 

From thee, fell sorceress, who snar’d my soul 
Here—in this very hall !—May the strong curse 
Which breathes from out the ruins of a nature 
Blasted by guilt— 

Ismene. Hold! Parricide—forbear | 
She whom thou hast aveng’d, she whom the death 
Of Creon hath set free, whom thou wouldst curse, 
Is she who bore thee ! 

Thoas. Thou ! 

Ismene. Dost doubt my word? 
Is there no witness in thy mantling blood 
Which tells thee whence ’t was drawn? Is nature silent? 
If, from the mists of infancy, no form 
Of her who, sunk in poverty, forgat 
Its ills in tending thee, and made the hopes 
Which glimmer’d in thy smiles her comfort,—gleams 
Upon thee yet ;--hast thou forgot the night 
When foragers from Corinth toss’d a brand 
Upon the roof that shelter’d thee ; dragg’d out 
The mother from the hearth-stone where she sat, 
Resign’d to perish, shrieking for the babe 
Whom for her bosom they had rent? That child 
Now listens. As in rapid flight, I gazed 
Backward upon the blazing ruin, shapes 
Of furies, from amid the fire, look’d out 
And grinn’d upon me. Every weary night 
While I have lain upon my wretched bed, 

They have been with me, pointing to the hour 
Of vengeance. ‘Thou hast wrought it for me, son! 
Embrace thy mother. 

Thoas. Would the solid earth 
Would open, and enfold me in its strong 
And stifling grasp, that I might be as though 
I ne’er was born. 

Ismene. Dost mock me? I ha ; 
Sorrow and shame as if they were my sons, — 
To keep my heart from hardening into stone ; 

The promis’d hour arriv’d ; and when it came, 
The furies, in repayment, sent an arm, 

Moulded from mine, to strike the oppressor dead. 
I triumph’d,—and [ sent thee! 

Thoas. Dost confess 
That, conscious who I was, thou urg’d my knife 
Against the king ? 
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I smene. Confess !—I glory in it !— 
Thy arm hath done the purpose of my will ; 
For which I bless it. Now I am thy suitor, 
Victorious hero! Pay me for those cares 
Long past, which man ne’er guesses at ;—for years 
Of daily, silent suffering, which young soldiers 
Have not a word to body forth; for all,— 
By tilling for a moment these fond arms, 
Which held thee first. 
Thoas. [Shrinking from her.| I cannot. I will kneel 
To thank thee for thy love, ere thon didst kill 
Honour and hope !—then grovel at thy feet, 
And pray thee trample out the wretched life 
Thou gav’st me. 


Ismene accuses Hyllus of the crime which Thoas has committed, 
and the youth, though informed by the real murderer of the truth, is 
willing to die for the friendship he bears his deliverer in battle and 
inthe sports. Some fine situations occur for the display of Creusa’s 
tender affections. ‘Thoas unravels the secret of the murder in a 
highly dramatic scene by using his dagger against himself, and 
telling the truth, and the Queen, seeing how fate has fooled her, 
comes to the end so finely conceived in the following lines : 


** She rush’d, 
With looks none dared to question, to the cave; 
Paused at its horrid portal ; toss’d her arms 
Wildly abroad; then drew them to her breast, 
As if she clasp’d a vision’d infant there ; 
And as her eye, uplifted to the crag, 
Met those who might prevent her course, withdrew 
Her backward step amidst the deadly clouds 
Which veil’d her—till the spectral shape was lost, 
Where none dare ever tread to seek for that 
Which was Ismene.” 


We shall only quote further a passage where the Captive gives 
utterance to his attachment to the city of his birth, which doubtless 
breathes the classic associations of the author—associations akin to 
those, on the supposed part of Thoas, which Scott has so fondly and 
naturally expressed in regard to his “‘ own romantic town.” 


“From Athens; 
Her groves; her halls; her temples; nay, her streets 
Have been my teachers. I had else been rude, 
For | was left an orphan, in the charge 
Of an old citizen, who gave my youth 
Rough though kind nurture. Fatherless, I made 
The city and her skies my home; have watch’d 
Her various aspects with a child’s fond love ; 
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Hung in chill morning o’er the mountain’s brow 
And, as the dawn broke slowly, seen her grow 
Majestic from the darkness, till she fill’d 

The sight and soul alike; enjoy’d the storm 
Which wrapt her in the mantle of its cloud, 
While every flash that shiver’d it reveal’d 
Some exquisite proportion, pictur’d once 

And ever to the gazer;—stood entranc’d 

In rainy moonshine, as, one side, uprose 

A column’d shadow, ponderous as the rock 
Which held the Titan groaning with the sense 
Of Jove’s injustice; on the other, shapes 

Of dreamlike softness drew the fancy far 

Into the glistening air; but most | felt 

Her loveliness, when summer-evening tints 
Gave to my lonely childhood sense of home.” 





Art. III.—Danmarks og Hertugdommenes Statsret med stadtgt Hensyn 
til dens aldere hor fatning ved Jou. Frep. WILHELM SCHLEGEL, &c. 
The Present Public Law of Denmark, and of the Duchies, in Con- 
nerion with its Past State. By J. F.W. Scuaiecer, Counsellor of 
Conferences, Doctor and Professor of Law in the Royal University of 
Copenhagen, Assessor to the Supreme Court, Knight of Dannebrog, 

&c. 2 Vols. Copenhagen. 1836. 


Tue countries which compose the present dominions of the Danish 
monarchy, are an interesting object of attention in many points of 
view. ‘This is a part of the northern hive, from whence issued forth 
those swarms of barbarians that subverted the Roman empire, and 
infused a fresh portion of vigour into the exhausted races of the 
South. Here are emphatically gentis cunabula nostre. From 
these regions came the Anglo-Saxons, the Danes, and the Normans, 
by whom [ingland was successively conquered, and repeopled after 
the extirpation of the original inhabitants, and from whom we derive 
our language, our laws, and whatever it is that peculiarly distinguishes 
us from other races of men. 

The various fortunes of the different states of modern Europe 
which were built up on the ruins of the Roman empire form a sin- 
gularly attractive subject of speculation to the political inquirer. 
They were all free in their primitive institutions and manners, and 
it is a wonder how such brave men were gradually fashioned to bow 
their necks to the double yoke of feudal and ecclesiastical tyranny. 
But the various mutations through which they have passed, until 
they have reached that condition of society in which we see the 
present kingdoms of Europe, deserve a still more scrutinizing exami- 
nation. In some, the aristocracy triumphed over both the crown 
and the people. In others, the rights of every order were absorbed 
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in the dazzling brilliance of the crown ; whilst few had the wisdom 
or the good fortune to find refuge under the shadow of constitutional 
freedom. ‘Take again that remarkable state which was founded, not 
by the rude invaders of the North, but by fugitives from the catas- 
trophe of the falling Empire. on the sand-banks formed in the 
lagunes at the mouths of the Po, whence the proud mistress of the 
Adriatic raised her lofty turrets, and survived for so many ages every 
other dominion. For three centuries she retained her democratical 
form of goverment. The Doges, with almost sovereign authority, 
succeeded, and these again were stripped of almost all but nominal 
power, by an aristocracy the most jealous, crafty, cruel, and despo- 
tic that the world has yet seen. 

The political revolutions of Denmark may be said to have taken 
an opposite direction. Like the other Scandinavian and Gothic 
kingdoms of Europe, the monarchy was originally elective, or rather 
the hereditary principle was so imperfectly established, that it may 
be said rather to have had reference to a dynasty, than to have indi- 
cated by any constant rule the individual who was to succeed to the 
vacant throne.* Jour orders of the state were gradually formed, in 
the progress of society, with distinct political rights ; the clergy, the 
nobility, the burghers of the towns, and the peasantry. Each of 
these orders had a right to be represented in the States General of 
the kingdom. Written constitution there was none; but on the 
accession to, the throne of Christopher the Second, whose despotic 
inclinations were suspected by his subjects, the first capitulation was 
drawn up in 1320, to the faithful observance of which his successors 
were compelled to take a solemn oath, before they were crowned, or 
acknowledged as kings. ‘The last capitulation was that signed by 
Frederic the Third, in 1648, which provided that the crown should 
for ever be elective, and restrained the royal prerogative within still 
narrower bounds. As the clergy and the nobility, who possessed 
all the little learning of the age, drew up these capitulations, they 
were naturally more careful to insert such conditions as favoured 
their own pretensions, than mindful of the rights and privileges of 
the other orders. The Reformation came, and with it a corre- 
spondent depression of ecclesiastical influence. ‘The Protestant re- 
ligion was declared to be the established religion of the state, the 
ciergy feil back into the second rank among the orders of the 
kingdom. The nobles, who now occupied the first, greedily seized 





“ * This elective quality of the crown, as well as its independence of 
the Papal See, is expressed with some energy by king Waldemar the 
Third, in his answer to the Pope’s nuncio, who claimed an authority 
over him, according to the extravagant pretensions of the church of 
Rome in thatage. ‘ Naturam habemus a Deo, regnum a subilitis, re- 
ligionem a Romana ecclesia; quam si nobis invides, renuntiamus per pre- 
Ssentes. 
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upon the property of the church, which according to a resolution of 
the diet of Copenhagen ought to have been annexed to the domains 
of the crown. ‘The peasants had already been deprived of their 

ersonal liberty in Zealand and the adjacent islands. The nobles 
compelled the greater part of those in Jutland and Fionia to sur- 
render their proprietary interests, and consent to become their vas- 
sals andtenants. Thus they revenged upon this oppressed class the 
share it had taken in the insurrection in favour of the dethroned 
king Christian the Second, and abused for this purpose their power 
as intendents of the bailiwicks and administrators of the royal do- 
mains. The diets of the kingdom were rarely convoked, and the 
peasantry still more rarely summoned to attend them, though their 
right to be represented in these national] assemblies was never for- 
mally questioned. Instead of the regular diets were substituted 
convocations of the senators and nobility, called Herredage. ‘The 
calamitous wars of Frederic the Third had fully exposed those 
defects in the constitution of the government which the heroic cha- 
racter and splendid abilities of Christian the Fourth had, to a 
certain degree, concealed from view. In fact, the nobility gradually 
encroached both upon the crown and the commons, until the state 
became an unmitigated aristocracy, under the name of a kingdom, 
and with the forms of a monarchy, as Venice was under the name 
and with the forms ofa republic. ‘The resentment and despair of the 
clergy and the commons, which were aggravated by the refusal of 
the nobility to bear their due proportion of the burthen of the new 
taxes required by the necessities of the state, found no other resource 
than the extreme one of rendering the government hereditary, 
and of conferring on the king the absolute powers of sovereignty. 
Lord Molesworth reproaches the Danes with the levity which thus 
threw away, in a single day, the liberties of themselves and their 
posterity ; and with that bitter spirit of sarcasm which pervades his 
work, he compares them to the Cappadocians of old. And the 
authors of the ** Voyage de Deux Frangais,” consider the Lex Regia 
as the very essence of despotism, and yet they very sagely conclude 
that the Danes have never had occasion to repent this surrender of 
their liberties! ‘The truth is, they had no liberties to surrender ; 
the burghers and the clergy were both oppressed by the nobles, and 
the peasantry were abject slaves, gleb@ udscripti ; it was only the 
feudal aristocracy who lost by the revolution of 1660. 

Although the Danish literature is rich in treatises on the civil 
and criminal jurisprudence of the country, a work upon the public 
law of Denmark was still wanting. Foreign inquirers, who sought 
for information respecting the political institutions of this kingdom, 
had recourse to the work of Lord Molesworth, entitled “ An Ac- 
count of Denmark as it was in the Year 1692,” which bears too 
many marks of prejudice and passion to be entitled to implicit con- 
fidence. Professor Schlegel has convicted his lordship of gross in- 
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advertence, at least, in very generously conferring upon the crown of 
Denmark the sovereignty of the Shetland islands, although they had 
been in possession of the Scottish king about a century and a half 
before he wrote. It is true they did once belong to Norway, and 
were pledged to Scotland; and the Danish government has often 
sought in vain to redeem them. 

Professor Schlegel, the author of the work now before us, is 
already known to the literary and political world by his controversy 
with Dr. Croke, relating to the celebrated judgment of Sir William 
Scott in 1799, on the case of the Swedish convoy. He is also the 
author of several treatises on the municipal law and legal! antiquities 
of his own country, and on subjects of general legislation, which, as 
they were published in German and Danish, are comparatively 
unknown except in the north of Europe. He has rendered an 
essential service to the public by the present work, which contains 
a valuable body of information respecting the political law of Den- 
mark, a subject very little understood in other countries. He has 
thrown upon it all the lights which could be derived from history, 
and has been careful to connect the present with the past by revert- 
ing to the primitive origin of institutions which have been gradually 
modified by time and circumstances, and which are much more com- 
plicated in their structure than is generally imagined. 

‘The author shows that the political maxim of the unity and indi- 
visibility of the monarchy had been adopted as a part of the funda- 
mental laws of the kingdom, as early as the reign of Gorm the Old 
in the tenth century. He strongly maintains the doctrine of its 
perpetual independence of the empire. ‘The territories now belong- 
ing to the Danish crown are, the kingdom of Denmark, and the 
Duchies of Sleswig, Holstein, and Lauenburg ; Iceland, Greenland, 
and the Ferroe [sles ; St. Croix and St. Thomas in the West In- 
dies, and Tranquebar, with some other small possessions, in the 
East Indies. ‘he Duchies are held in a different capacity from the 
crown of Denmark. ‘They were fiefs of the empire, and each has 
its own peculiar constitution and system of internal administration. 
The Duchy of Lauenburg is a recent acquisition. It belonged to 
Hanover, by whom it was ceded to Prussia, in exchange for other 
territories on the left bank of the Elbe ; and again ceded by Prussia 
to Denmark, in exchange for Swedish Pomerania, which Denmark 
had received from Sweden as a partial compensation for the !oss of 
Norway. In his quality of Duke of Holstein, the king of Denmark 
had a seat in the college of princes of the empire, and in the assem- 
blies of the circle of Lower Saxony ; is a member of the present 
Germanic confederation ; has one of the seventeen votes in the 
smaller chamber of the diet at Frankfort ; and contributes a contin- 
gent of 3,600 troops to the army of the confederation. 

The fourth chapter treats of the ancient form of government in 
Denmark, and contains a historical deduction, showing how it was 
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gradually modified by the increasing power and influence of the 
superior orders of the state, the clergy and nobility ; and by such 
striking events as the introduction of Christianity, the organization 
and endowment of the church, the union of the three crowns of the 
North at Calmar in 1397, under Queen Margaret, and the Reform- 
ation in 1536. The kingdom was partly hereditary and partly 
elective, as was shown at the accession of a new dynasty, when 
Sveno, the son of a sister of Canute the Great, who as a collateral 
had no hereditary right, mounted the throne by the free choice of 
the people ; and again when Christian the First was elected by the 
diet in 1448, and commenced the present reigning dynasty of the 
house of Oldenburg. Mr. Schlegel examines the circumstances of 
the revolution of 1660-61, and shows that the government was ren- 
dered hereditary by an act of the diet of the thirteenth of October, 
1660, and the king rendered absolute by another act of the tenth of 
January, 1661; although those who have undertaken to write this 
passage of history have confounded the two transactions. As there 
were some partisans of the crown among the senators and the 
nobility, the resistance of the aristocracy was much more feeble 
than it would have been if they had not been thus divided. He 
insists that the people were great gainers by this revolution, which 
effectually bridled the aristocracy by whom they had been so long 
oppressed. A council of state was formed, composed of the most 
enlightened members of the community without regard to distinc- 
tions of birth, which was unfortunately abolished in 1670, in con- 
sequence of the jealousy of that all-powerful minister, Chancellor 
Griffenfeld. The supreme tribunal and the administrative boards 
were filled by an equal number of nobles and commoners. The 
privileges which the tiers état secured by his change, by their being 
rendered capable of holding public employments, by the impartial 
and public administration of justice, and the establishment of a 
more equal system of taxation, confirmed the stability of the new 
order of things. He thinks that if this revolution had been, as some 
pretend, the effect of a mere court intrigue, it would not have been 
permanent. A similar change in the form of government which 
took place in Sweden twenty years afterwards, under Charles the 
Eleventh, did not cause the same astonishment, probably because 
it was not so enduring, which may however be attributed to the 
extravagant abuse of his absolute power by Charles the Twelfth, 
and to the sudden demise of that monarch. The revolution under 
Gustavus the Third was effected with great facility, and the change 
of government might have become permanent had it not been for 
the innumerable errors committed by his son. ‘The author con- 
cludes that a people who regard their own interests will always pre- 
fer even an absolute monarch who may rule with moderation, to an 
aristocracy which must inevitably be oppressive. 

However this may be, it is certain that the Danish people be- 
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lieved themselves reduced at this period to the desperate alternative 
of choosing between these two extremes. The aristocracy had ac- 
quired a complete ascendancy over the other classes of the nation. 
They exercised their dominion with insolence and oppression. 
They cast all the burthens of the state upon the other orders, and 
monopolized to themselves all its privileges. They extorted from 
Frederic the Third, on his accession to the throne, a capitulation, 
in which he not only acknowledged that he held his crown from 
their choice, but bound himself to act in subordination to the senate 
in the administration of the government, and to appoint to oflice 
from their recommendation. The peasantry were, as we have seen, 
in the lowest state of vassalage. The depressed and despised 
burghers had just saved the kingdom from foreign conquest, by 
their courageous defence of Copenhagen against the attack of the 
Swedes in the memorable siege of 1659. Under these circumstances, 
the diet was assembled, consisting of the nobles, the delegates of 
the clergy, and the deputies of the towns, the wretched peasantry 
being entirely omitted in the convention. The finances of the 
kingdom, exhausted by a disastrous war, required fresh supplies. 
The nobles irritated the other orders by insisting upon their ancient 
privilege of exemption from an equal participation in the burthens 
of taxation. Scenes ensued similar to those which marked the first 
meeting of the States General in France in 1789, but with actors 
of another stamp, and with a far different result. In a more en- 
lightened age, this opportunity might perhaps have been improved 
to establish a limited monarchy with constitutional securities. But 
the clergy and the burghers, irritated at the insolent pretensions of 
the nobility, and aided by a party among the latter, released Fre- 
deric from the obligations of the capitulation which he had signed 
on his accession to the throne, declared the government hereditary 
in the house of Oldenburg, and summoned the deputies of the pea- 
santry to attend the diet. The revolution was completed by the act 
of the tenth of January, 1661, which conferred on the monarch the 
absolute authority of the nation. 

At this distance of time, and with the imperfect means which we 
have of forming a judgment concerning a transaction which has 
been so much discoloured by opposite passions and prejudices, it is 
difficult to form an impartial estimate of the characters and conduct 
of the authors of this revolution. Among the principal actors were 
Svane, bishop of Zealand (afterwards archbishop), and a leader of 
the ecclesiastical order; Annibal Schested of the nobility; and 
Nansen, a burgomaster of Copenhagen, and prolocutor of the com- 
mons. ‘The portrait of the first of these has been drawn by Pro- 
fessor Jens Moller in his biographical sketch of Archbishop Svane, 
inserted in a Danish publication, called the Historical Calendar, 
and seems to lend some verisimilitude to tl e sombre colouring of 
Lord Molesworth’s picture of this remark: ble event. After all, 
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whatever might have been the secret wishes of the court, and the 
designs of the leaders who favoured its pretensions, it is not probable, 
even according to Lord Molesworth, that the revolution would have 
taken such a turn, had it not been for the folly and insolence of the 
nobility, who spurned the just claims of the other orders, and treated 
with contempt the sound and reasonable arguments by which they 
were maintained. To borrow his own words,— 


‘ This manner of arguing was very displeasing to the nobles, and begat 
much heat, and many bitter replies on both sides. At length, a principal 
senator, called Otto Craeg, stood up, and in great anger told the president 
of the city, that the commons neither understood nor considered the 
privileges of the nobility, who at all times had been exempted from taxes, 
nor the true condition of themselves, who were no other than slaves (the 
word in the Danish is unfree): so that their best way was to keep within 
their own bounds, and acquiesce in such measures as ancient practice has 
warranted, and which they were resolved to maintain. This word slaves, 
put all the burghers and clergy in disorder, causing a loud murmur in the 
hall; which Nansen, the president of the city of Copenhagen, and speaker 
of the House of Commons, perceiving, and finding a fit occasion of putting 
in practice a design before concerted (though but weakly) between him 
and the bishop, in great choler rose out of his seat, and swore an oath, that 
the Commons were no slaves, nor would from thenceforth be called so by the 
nobility, which they should soon prove to their cost. And thereupon breaking 
up the assembly in disorder, and departing out of the hall, was followed by 
all the clergy and burghers. ‘The nobles being left alone to consult among 
themselves at their leisure, after a little while adjourned to a private house 
near the court. Inthe mean time the commons, being provoked to the 
highest degree, and resolving to put their threats in execution, marched 
processionally by couples, a clergyman and a commoner, from the great 
hall or parliament-house to the Brewers’ Hall, which was the convenientest 
place they could pitch upon to sit apart from the nobles, the bishop of 
Copenhagen and the president of the city leading them. It was there 
thought necessary to consider speedily of the most effectnal means to 
suppress the intolerable pride of the nobility, and how to mend their own 
condition; after many debates, they concluded that they should imme- 
diately wait upon the king, and offer him their votes and assistance to be 
absolute monarch of the realm, as also that the crown should descend 
by inheritance to his family, which hitherto had gone by election. They 
promised themselves the king would have so great obligations to them for 
this piece of serviee, that he would grant and confirm such privileges, as 
should put them above the degree of slaves. They knew he had hitherto 
been curbed by the nobility to a great measure; and now saw their own 
force, being able (since they had arms in their hands, and the concurrence 
of the soldiers) to perform what they undertook. At the worst, they 
supposed they should only change many masters for one, and could better 
bear hardships from a king, than from inferior persons. Or, if their case 
were not bettered, at least they thought it some comfort to have more 
company in it; besides the satisfaction of revenge on those that had hitherto 
not only used them ill, but insulted over them so lately. They knew the 
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king, and had seen him bear with an admirable patience and constancy all 
his calamities ; were persuaded that he was a valiant prince, who had often 
exposed his person for the sake of the public, and therefore thought they 
never could do enough to show their gratitude ; which is the usual temper 
of the people upon ary benefit received from their prince.” 


Professor Schlegel proceeds to explain the history of the Lex 
regia of 1665, the causes which retarded its publication until the 
reign of Frederic the Fourth, and the contents of this fundamental 
Jaw of the Danish monarchy. The edict, called the law of Jndi- 
genat, promulgated under the late king Christian the Seventh, on 
the twenty-ninth of January, 1776, was also intended as a second 
fundamental law. It excluded foreigners, with a few exceptions, 
from public offices and employments. But the Danish publicists 
consider it as a maxim, that the king cannot part with any portion 
of the royal prerogative as fixed by the Lex regia. They therefore 
regard the edict of 1776 as merely directory, and not as furnishing 
a positive rule for the exercise of the royal prerogative. In fact it 
has been departed from in several rescripts and ordinances. The 
Lex regia regulates the succession to the throne, and confers on 
the king the whole legislative and executive power. It gives him 
the sole authority of making, repealing, amending, and interpreting 
the laws ; of appointing to all offices, civil and military ; of com- 
manding the forces and fortified places of the kingdom ; of making 
peace and war; of levying taxes and duties ; of exercising supreme 
jurisdiction over the ecclesiastics and ecclesiastical affairs. This is 
a sufficiently compendious and comprehensive code of despotism. 
But in order to estimate the real nature and constitution of the 
government and its actual practice, it would be necessary to consider 
how far it has been modified by manners, usages, and institutions 
which have supervened, and which, though apparently inconsistent 
with the letter of this fundamental law, have very much mitigated 
its harsh and repulsive features. ‘The increased and constantly 
increasing force of public opinion, the example of neighbouring 
countries, the growth of European civilization, and the general dif- 
fusion of knowledge, have all had their influence. Charters, parch- 
ments, seals, and other forms, are comparatively inefficacious ; and 
as in a free government, so in one which is arbitrary in theory, more 
depends upon the general sense of mankind and the spirit of the 
people, upon that law which is written upon the hearts of men, than 
upon these mere instruments and conventional forms. Hence it 
happens that there are many things which a king of Denmark can- 
not venture to do in this age, which he might have done with im- 
punity in those unsettled and barbarous times when his nominal 
authority was much less than it is now, and has been ever since the 
the revolution to which we have adverted. Hence it happens, that 
the government of Denmark, though in theory an unqualified des- 
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eee, has been of late years administered with mildness and for- 
earance. Among the circumstances of improvement in the internal 
administration which deserve to be noticed, is the entire emancipa- 
tion of the peasants, who were formerly in a state of the most abject 
slavery, not only oppressed by their masters, but exposed to the 
grossest abuses in the exercise of the prerogative of purveyance in 
the royal progresses through the country. Their complete liberation 
was finally accomplished on the first of January, 1800, in consequence 
of the provisions of an edict issued in 1788 under the administration 
of the present king, then crown prince. Count A. Bernstorff, the 
celebrated prime minister of Denmark, who set the example by 
freeing his own peasants, and Count Raventloz, late minister of state, 
by their persevering efforts overcame the obstacles which this humane 
and liberal measure encountered from a portion of the aristocracy. 
This revolution is commemorated by a chaste monument erected by 
public subscription, on the high road near the western gate of Copen- 
hagen, in 1792. It is a simple obelisk, of reddish freestone, stand- 
ing on a pedestal of Norwegian marble, the base of which is adorned 
with classic bas-reliefs, representing the Roman ceremonies of eman- 
cipation, and four statues of Italian marble standing around it, 
emblematic of Fidelity, rural Industry, Courage, and Patriotism. 
The crown Prince himself laid the corner stone of this monument, 
the inscriptions on which (in Danish) express the public gratitude 
to ‘* the son of the king and friend of the people,” and recite that :— 


* The king, being aware that civil liberty, regulated by just and equal 
laws, inspires the love of country, and courage in its defence, the desire of 
knowledge, love of labour, and hope of happiness, has therefore ordained, 
that servitude should henceforth cease; so that order and diligence may 
preside in the execution of the rural code, and that the husbandman, free, 
bold, enlightened, industrious, and good, may become an estimable and 
worthy citizen.” 


This beneficent measure does great credit to the administration 
under which it was conceived and executed. It was very naturall 
followed by an edict of the sixteenth of March, 1792, prohibiting 
the African slave trade to be carried on by Danish subjects from 
and after the beginning of the year 1803, and interdicting the im- 
portation of slaves into the Danish colonies after that period. It 
also established some regulations for the improvement of the mind, 
morals, and general condition of the black slaves in the Danish 
West India islands. This law has not, like the interdictions of 
some other countries, been suffered to remain a dead letter, but has 
been executed with good faith and constant vigilance. 

Among the political institutions of Denmark, which, in addition 
to the influence of other circumstances, have contributed to limit 
aud restrain the theoretical despotism of the government, is that of 
the supreme tribunal, //oieste &tctt. By the text of the Lex regia, 
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the faculty of interpreting the law is attributed to the monarch, and 
in fact justice is administered in his name in all the tribunals, but in 
general with great purity and independence. This is especially the 
case with the Huieste Nett, which was instituted by Frederic the 
Third, in 1660, and ordinarily consists of fifteen judges, who hold 
their offices quamdiu sese bene gesserint. It is the court of the 
last resort in the kingdom, and the only one where the proceedings 
are entirely public, and the pleadings oral. In the inferior tribunals, 
the proceedings are private, and the pleadings in writing. An 
appeal lies to it from the highest tribunals in Iceland, the Ferroe 
Isles, and the Danish colonies in the East and West Indies. But 
the duchies of Sleswig, Holstein, and Lauenburg have their own 
peculiar systems of jurisprudence, and local tribunals of the last 
resort. ‘The session of the supreme tribunal of the kingdom is 
opened on the first Thursday of March annually by the king in 
person, attended by the great officers of state, with great pomp and 
ceremony. It is held on that occasion in the palace of Rosenburg, 
a venerable building in the modern Gothic style, erected in 1604, 
by Christian the Fourth, from the designs of Inigo Jones. The 
great hall in which it assembles is peculiarly adapted to make a 
striking impression on such an occasion. It is hung with very beau- 
tiful old tapestries representing the wars and victories of Christian 
the Fifth, with appropriate inscriptions in German; the ceiling is 
enriched with historical paintings in oil, by the Danish artist Krogk ; 
and the entablature filled with representations in stucco of several 
memorable events in the reign of Frederic the Fourth, in high 
relief, the whole of which produces an impression not unworthy of 
the temple of national justice. The king is seated on his throne, at 
the foot of which are three massive lions of silver; and a cause is 
pleaded and decided before him pro forma. On all other occasions, 
he is addressed, as if he were actually present, by the advocates, 
who turn towards the vacant throne, which stands between two long 
tables, at which the judges are seated, clothed in a costume copied 
from that of the parliament of Paris. 

A chapter of the author’s first volume treats of the king’s titles, 
and of the arms of the kingdom ; and this subject is naturally con- 
nected with the history of the Danish orders of knighthood. These 
are only two, that of the Elephant and of Dannebrog. The former 
is said by some to have been founded by Canute the Sixth, who 
warred in the Holy Land, and restored Ptolemais, or St. Jean 
d’Acre, to the Christians. But others assign it a much more modern 
date. The legend respecting the order of Dannebrog is, that king 
Waldemar the Second made war against the Pagans in Livonia, and 
the Danes having lost their standard in battle, a panic seized them, 
which was dissipated by the descent of a new standard from the sky, 
marked with a cross, upon which they rallied and defeated the enem 
with great slaughter. Whereupon the king instituted the order of 
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the knights of Dannebrog, or the national standard. This ori. 
flamme was lost in battle in after ages, and the order itself fell into 
oblivion, until it was revived by Christian the Fifth in 1671. 
Another part of Mr. Schlegel’s work treats of a subject in which 
foreign nations have a deep interest ;—the superiority claimed by 
the king of Denmark over the neighbouring seas, and especially the 
Sound, and the two Belts, together with the consequent right of 
levying duties upon the commerce of other nations for the passage 
of these straits into the Baltic sea. It contains a very full historical 
deduction of the ancient Danish claim to an exclusive sovereignty 
over these seas, which was the origin of the Sound duties, and a 
detail of the different treaties and regulations now existing, by which 
they are levied and collected. The seventh chapter of the first 
volume treats of the regalian right of coining money, and, in con- 
nexion with that subject, of the bank of Copenhagen, and its paper 
currency. ‘The notes of the bank, which became extremely depre- 
ciated during the late war with England, have been redeemed and 
taken out of circulation, and the paper is almost at par under the 
present excellent administration of the bank. The next chapter 
treats of the royal posts, and their present organization. The 
Danish posts were established by Christian the Fourth, a monarch 
of whom the Danes are justly proud. Christian the Fifth granted 
them to his illegitimate son, Count Christian de Gyldenlowe, in the 
form of a fief of the crown, aud the Norwegian posts to another of 
his sons. But they were re-united to the royal domain under Fre- 
deric the Fourth, who appropriated their revenues to pension the 
retired servants of the crown, their widows and children. The con- 
cluding chapter of the first volume treats of the island of Bornholm, 
and the peculiar privileges enjoyed by its inhabitants. This island, 
which was ceded to Sweden by the treaty of Reeskilde in 1658, shook 
off the Swedish yoke by its own exertions in the following war, and 
surrendered itse!f to Frederic the Third, upon certain stipulated 
conditions, which are still observed. The inhabitants are enrolled 
in a local militia, well organized, and commanded by their own 
officers, and are exempt from the conscription for the army to which 
all other Danish subjects are liable. 
The second volume of the work before us gives an account of the 
ublic law of the duchies of Sleswig, Holstein, and Lauenburg, and 
of the local organization of Iceland, the Ferroe Islands, and the 
Danish colonies in the East and West Indies. It contains also an 
account of the civil and criminal codes of Denmark, and of its judi- 
cial institutions. Although we cannot quite agree with Lord Moles- 
worth (who on this oecasion seems determined to make amends for 
blackening the other features of the nation by painting every thing 
in respect to the Danish laws en beau), “ that for justice, brevity, 
and perspicuity, they exceed all that I know in the world,” yet there 
are doubtless some things in the legal institutions of this country 
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which are worth examination. Among these are the Conciliation 
or Arbitration Courts ( Forligelses-Commission), which did not 
exist in Lord Molesworth’s time, but were established by the present 
reigning monarch, and which experience has shown to be very useful 
in checking the spirit of litigation. The science of the legal anti- 
quities of the country has also been diligently cultivated, and these, 
it is well known, are connected with our own fontes originis juris. 
The laws of Canute the Great have been studied and commented on 
by Professors Nyerup, Schlegel, and Kolderup-Rosenvinge ; and 
though we regard these inquiries into the barbarous and antiquated 
jurisprudence of our remote ancestors as rather valuable for a history 
of manners than of laws, yet they may not be wholly without their 
use in the latter point of view. Mr. N. Falck, one of the professors 
of jurisprudence in the university of Kiel, in Holsteia, in the preface 
to a German translation of Blackstone’s Commentaries, which he 
has recently published, has much insisted upon the importance of 
these analogical studies, as throwing light upon German jurispru- 
dence ; and it is possible that this may reflect some in return upon 
the history and principles of the common law of England. 


—_—— ee — - See 





Art. IV.—A Revision of the Common or Received English Translation of 
The Gospel and of the Three Epistles of John, the Evangelist and Apos- 
tle of Jesus Christ. London: Fellowes. 1837. 


WueN a man of learning, biblical knowledge, and devout principles 
undertakes and endeavours to present a new and improved transla- 
tion of any portion of the Canon of Scripture, we hold that the 
design and the attempt manifest a spirit that ought to be cordially 
hailed and warmly encouraged not only by every lover of sacred truth 
but by every friend of literature. To be sure, and the present 
Reviser concedes the fact, the common and received English trans- 
lation of the Old and New Testaments is deservedly held in high 
veneration as a whole. Its simplicity and propriety of language has 
never been equalled by any later attempts at an entirely new version. 
Besides, its style and diction by long usage and familiarity have 
acquired a sort of prescriptive authority, which the mind loves to 
identify with all that is purely Scriptural and classical in revealed 
truth. Eindeared to us in this way, it is with reluctance that any 
change is tolerated, unless it bea manifest and important correction. 
And yet every one is aware that there is room for many such cor- 
rections in the Bible, although, considering the variety of writers who 
figure in it, the difference of style, of language, of dialect, of idiom, 
not to speak of the several ages in which they wrote, the errors are 
wonderfully few. 

_ But though there should be no positive error in the translation as 
it at present stands, though a passage may be literally turned into 
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English from the original Hebrew and Greek, it is obvious to any 
one in the least conversant with idiomatic peculiarities that a trans- 
lation may be verbally correct and yet not faithful or full. Besides 
a language, say our own, is subject to changes, such as require the 
watchful eye of the scholar to point them out to the ordinary reader ; 
so that between one age and another a word or phrase may come by 
usage to have very different meanings. The Reviser instances, 
Church, Atonement, Baptism, &c. as proofs. We must, however, 
guard ourselves against admitting this fact of the varying usage and 
modification of language and its concomitant ideas, as an argument 
for wholesale alterations in versional renderings of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, or as even authorizing a hasty or prompt adoption of modes 
of expression which may happen to begin to prevail among a people. 
No; for ,besides the veneration which antiquity begets as before 
noticed in reference to our common and received translation, operas 
ting upon our religious associations, that very translation has been 
the best standard and bulwark of the English language that exists, 
preserving it from decay and degeneracy far more than any other 
literary treasure, imbued as it is with the simplicity, the racy and 
fresh power of Saxon phraseology. But the facts now stated on the 
one and on the other side of the subject only render this more mani- 
fest and impressively true, that judgment, delicacy, taste of the rarest 
order, and a mind fully aware of the sacredness and importance of the 
task are absolutely called for from him who would in any case and to 
any extent become the critical translator and expounder of the origi- 
nal languages in which the Scriptures were given to mankind. 

In no division of the sacred volume is there such a necessity for 
the scrupulous skill insisted on by us as where the peculiar and divine 
doctrines of the Gospel are recorded, and especially when these doc- 
trines are only accessible to the many who have no immediate appeal 
but to their own vernacular translation ; which, while literal and 
excellent, is confessedly in numerous instances ambiguous, sometimes 
erroneous, and very often idiomatically obscure. To the unlearned 
reader, the concise or elliptical modes of expression in the original 
become the source of much perplexity, and to the zealous of erro- 
neous belief. 

Of all the writers in the New Testament St. John is the most 
doctrinal and spiritual, at the same time the most simple and 
unadorned. But while he is simple almost to baldness, there is a 
peculiar sublimity in his style suitable to the wonderful themes of 
his inspiration, which requires the greatest circumspection in any one 
who would expound his meaning. His conciseness and elliptical 
forms look as if he feared to utter an expletive that would add the 
slightest gloss to the Gospel, tarnish its purity, enfeeble its power, 
or denude it of any portion of grandeur. 

The Reviser, however, as is very plainly intimated in the title- 
page, where he calls his work “ An attempt to render clear and in- 
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telligible to the unlearned English reader the more obscure or ambi- 
guous expressions of the holy Evangelist,” has endeavoured by a 
strict attention to the grammatical and the idiomatical construction 
and usage of the original, and also by a peculiar, and what seems to 
him, a well-authorised latitude of translation, to convey a satisfactory 
rendering of St. John’s Sacred writings. This is a very serious 
and solemn undertaking ; but we are happy to say that, according 
to our judgment, he has brought to it praiseworthy assiduity and 
earnestness, eminent scholarship, and devout appreciation. We like 
to see him quoting the words of Origen, who says, that ‘ the first- 
fruits of the Holy Scriptures were the Gospels ; and that the first- 
fruits of the Gospels was the Gospel according to St. John, the true 
sense or meaning of which no one can clearly comprehend unless he 
have, as it were, like the Evangelist himself, reclined on the bosom 
of Jesus.” 

The Reviser’s design and mode of procedure in the present work, 
which may be called a faithful translation with a brief comment in- 
corporated with the text, deserve some explanation before we offer 
specimens for the consideration of our readers. 

In order that the original doctrines and sentiments of the Evan- 
gelist may be clearly understood by the mere English reader, he with 
careful circumspection introduces additional words into the text by 
way of amplification or illustration as the case may require, or, hesome- 
times substitutes a new translation, that may affect the meaning ofthe 
passage, but much more frequently that which in these days may be 
deemed a more appropriate though synonymous term for that which 
is used in the received version. Such additions and alterations, 
however, are carefully designated and printed in Italic letters (as in 
the few instances adopted in the common translation) to distinguish 
them as expletives, or as new readings of the Greek original ; so that 
the reader is immediately apprized of the insertion and may consider 
it accordingly. Of these brief insertions, we may say, that though 
at first sight they appear to be too frequently introduced, yet on closer 
examination they will be found to illustrate on the authority only of 
the context and of parallel passages (to which reference ought to be 
made in the promised Appendix,) what before was doubtful or inde- 
finite to the unlearned reader. At the same time we may probably 
be justified in classing the present Translator among those who do 
not wish to insist too rigorously on the merely literal sense of the 
present English renderings, but who consider that a due reference to 
the Apostolical times, persons, places, and phraseology is intimately 
connected with the just interpretation of the original Scripture 
terms. His references to certain learned and eminent writers dis- 
pose us to view and to welcome his Revision, as founded exclusively 
on the peculiar authority of the plain Scriptural documents under the 
circumstances in which they were originally committed to the care 
of the Christian world, before they became obscure and perverted by 
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the controversies of the dark ages, and contaminated by the 
jealousies and the prejudices of vain and heretical men. It is thus 
that he wishes to place these sacred documents of the Christian faith, 
on their truest and most secure basis—on the primitive rock and 
not on secondary formations. 

As we are highly pleased both with the scheme and the execution 
of the work, believing that it is eminently calculated to render the 
Gospel plain and clear to the poor, whether in point of learning or 
the means to procure far more voluminous productions explanatory 
and illustrative of revealed truth, we have further to notice that the 
Reviser seems to be intimately acquainted with most of the treasures 
of criticism and exposition, by the learned in ancient and modern 
times bearing upon the Holy Scriptures. Nor is it an unimportant. 
assistance which he has lent in the mere matter of reading the text 
of St. John, that he distinguishes the more emphatical words, and has 
them printed in Roman capitals. It has frequently been said that 
to read the sacred record well, is as good as half a commentary ; 
but without strict attention to emphasis which can only be properly 
applied by a knowledge and feeling of the context, there can be no 
good, no satisfactory reading. In this respect alone the revision 
offers valuable aid to the ordinary reader as well as to the student 
of scripture. : 

We proceed now to offer some specimens of the work, and cannot 
do better than begin with the first five verses of St. John’s Gospel, 
which, it has been said, a Heathen scholar declared ought to be 
written in letters of gold. 


“* In the beginning* of all things was the *Worp or* Wisdom of 
God, and the Word was with Gop, and the Word was Gop. 

‘©2 This same Word or Wisdom of God was in the beginning with 
Gop. 

«3 By *ir all things were * made to exist, and wiTHOUT it not even 
ONE thing was made which was made. 

“4 Init was the *fountain of eternal Life, and the *knowledge of 
that eternal Lire was the *spiritual and *true *Licut of mankind. 

«5 But raat spiritual Lieut then shone as tt were in *darkness, and 
the darkness did not comprehend it.” 


Here is a specimen not only of the amplifications but of the alter- 
ations in the rendering of the Greek text which the Reviser has, at his 
own peril, introduced ; and it demands some notice. We are not, 
however, going to enter upon the theological discussion which the 
personification of the term Logos has excited, here rendered by the 
terms “ Word” or ‘“* Wisdom of God.” Theological controversy 
is not for our journal ; but the translation of the above-mentioned 
term, and indeed the whole of the revision, admit of literary discus- 
sion to which we confine ourselves. 

On comparing the above rendering with the received English 
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translation, it will be perceived, that, in the third verse, the pronoun 
used is “it,” instead of ‘him ;” an alteration which we presume 
will be explained in the forthcoming Appendix to the present 
volume. In the meantime we may observe, that the writer has 
either knowingly or unconsciously adopted the interpretation which 
Vitringa puts upon the term “ Logos,” as quoted by Lardner in his 
« History of the Apostles,” and consequently in the third verse he 
uses the neuter pronoun “ it,” instead of the personal pronoun 
“him.” Besides, the original Greek text will grammatically, at 
least, bear this rendering by the neuter English “it.” Tyndale in 
the first English translation uses the same pronoun ; and in many 
of the translations into the modern languages, as the French, “ la 
parole,” and the Spanish “ la palabra,” &c., where the noun is 
feminine, the subsequent pronoun takes the corresponding gender ; 
and the personification of the term ‘ Word,” or “ Wisdom of 
God,” with Jesus Christ, does not in fact occur till it is afterwards 
fully announced in the fourteenth verse. Perhaps it may appear 
that the adoption of the masculine personal pronoun “ He” or 
“Him,” has been an arbitrary and unnecessary deviation from the 
original English rendering of Tyndale ; and that the truth as well as 
the sublimity of this proem may have suffered from the alteration. 
The 14th verse runs thus in the revision :— 


“14 Moreover the Word or Wisdom of God became flesh, or Man 
incarnate tn the person of Jesus Christ, and dwelt among us, and we 
ourselves beheld his glory, even the glory as of the only-born or chosen 
Son of God the Father, he being manifestly full of divine grace and 
truth.” 


According to the Reviser’s interpretation, this becomes. a most 
important verse, deciding as it does at once the divinity of Jesus 
Christ. 

We have not in this last extract, nor shall we in those which are 
to follow, encumber ourselves with the numerous asterisks which 
the Reviser has introduced, since they only show the multitude of 
readings which we expect to see explained and defended in the pro- 
mised Appendix. 

In any new translations of the New Testament which are sub- 
mitted to our criticism, we are in the habit of turning to certain 
passages in which we are convinced the received English trans- 
lation is wrong. One of these is to be found in the 4th verse of the 
second chapter of St.. John’s Gospel, to which we beg to recal the 
Reviser’s attention. It does not appear to us that, “« Woman, what 
hast Thou at this time to do with Me?” is a rendering that is agree- 
able to the gracious speaker’s character, or borne out by the Greek. 
Something like the idea that “ it is not an affair of thine or mine,” 
appears to us to be nearer the meaning. 
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Going forward to the 8th chapter, we quote the first eleven 
verses. 


“ 1 Axpv Jesus went unto the Mount of Olives near to Jerusalem. 

“2 But early in the morning he was again present in the Temple, and 
all the common people came unto him: and sitting down as was usual he 
taught them there. 

“3 And the Scribes and the Pharisees bring unto him into the court of 
the temple a woman who they say had been certainly taken in adultery: 
and making her stand up in the middle of the court, 

“4 They say to him, * Master, (that is, Teacher,) this woman hath been 
taken actually committing adultery ;’ 

«5 * Now in the Jewish Law, (Levit. xx. 10; Deut. xxii. 22,) Moses 
hath commanded us, that ‘ such women should be stoned ¢o death:’ what, 
however, dost THOU say ?” 

“6 And rTuais they said, artfully tempting him, in order that they might 
have whereof to accuse him: but Jesus stooped downwards, with his finger 
wrote as it seemed the commandment of Moses, (Deut. xvii. 6, 7,) upon the 
dust of the ground. 

‘7 As, however, they persisted in asking him the question, he, lifting 
himself up, said unto them (neurly in the words of Moses, Deut. xvii. 6. 7.) 
* Let nim who is without sin among you [or, rather let him who is the chief 
among your witnesses] first cast a stone at her.’ 

‘‘8 And ¢hen again stooping downwards he wrote as before upon the 
ground. 

‘*9 Whereupon they having heard what he so said, and moreover being 
convicted of sin and of witness by their own conscience, went out one by 
one, beginning from the chief or eldest of them even unto the last of them : 
and Jesus alone was left, and the woman remained standing in the middle 
of the court of the Temple. 

** 10 Then Jesus lifting himself up-again, and seeing no one but the 
woman, said to her, ‘ Woman, where are those men who were thy 
accusers ? hath none of them condemned thee, according to the Law of 
Moses ?’ 

“ 1] And she said,‘ No one, Lord.’ Whereupon Jesus said to her, 
‘Neither do I so condemn thee on their testimony. Go thy way, and 
henceforth sin thou not.’”’ 


The authenticity of this history, it is well known, has been much 
doubted of by some commentators, who have suspected that there 
are also many errors in the text itself. The attempt which the 
present Reviser has made to elucidate both the narrative and the 
text is a very bold one, and we are not quite aware of the authority 
on which he has presumed to introduce an interpretation of the 
original so new and different. It may be allowed, however, that the 
consistency of the history, and the lesson conveyed in it become 
more apparent by his rendering, provided he shows that it can be 
substantiated. ‘The reader has a right to see the passage critically 
and satisfactorily defended in the Appendix, which is shortly to 
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appear, and which we could have wished the author had found it 
convenient to present simultaneously with what is before us. 

The nineteenth chapter affords the Reviser several opportunities 
for the exercise of skilful criticism. ‘Take the 18th verse. 


“18 Where about the ninth hour after midnight, or third hour after 
sunrise, they crucified him, and together with nim, they crucified two 


other condemned persons, one on THIS side and one on THAT, and JEsus 
in the middle.” 


It may here be observed, that, by admitting the correctness of the 
above insertions, the discrepancy between the “ sixth hour” of St. 
John, as mentioned in the 14th verse (reckoning by Roman time 
from midnight), when Christ was delivered up by Pilate to the 
Jews, and the “ third” hour of St. Mark (reckoning by Jewish 
time, from sun-rise to six o’clock in the morning,) when “ prepa- 
rations were made for the crucifixion,” may be satisfactorily re- 
conciled. 


*“©9] Then said the Chief Priests of the Jews to Pilate, ‘ Write not 
‘THE KING OF THE JEWS,’ but write, ‘THIS MAN SAID I 
AM KING OF THE JEWS,’ ” 


The distinction here made in the proposed alteration of the super- 
cription on the cross is evidently required by the sense and context 
of the passage ; but it has not been noticed, as far as we know, in 
any former translation. 


‘©25 Now there stood near to the cross of Jesus, Mary his own mother, 
and (Salome) the sister of his mother, who was called also Mary the wife 
of Cleopas, or Alpheus, and Mary the Magdalene.” 


The obscurity and difficulty attending the clear discrimination of 
the ‘* three Maries,” arising from the different mention made of 
their names by the several Evangelists, are well known. We shall 
he glad to see the Reviser remove the doubts on this point by his 
promised notes. 


“28 After this, Jesus well knowing that all things were now wholly 
finished and accomplished, in order that the scripture of the Prophet 
David might also be accomplished (Ps. lxix. 21), himself saith, what in 
the Syriac language was understood to signify, ‘1 Tuirst,’ (or Eli, Ek.’’) 


The bold conjecture in supposing that the words, “ I thirst,” are 
in any way synonymous with the words * Eli, Eli,” requires ample 
support. ‘There 1s acknowledged difficulty in the passage, arising 
in a great measure from the contradiction produced by the different 
records of the several Evangelists. ‘The Reviser’s illustration evi- 
dently points to the Syriac word ‘* Hil” or * Hila,” which signifies 
“Vinegar ;” but something more is necessary, we think, to autho- 
rize his version and interpretation. 

VoL. ur. (1838.) No. II. P 
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Every chapter in St. John’s Gospel receives such critical and 
expletive attention from the present writer that our notices might be 
extended to a great length. The foregoing extracts and remarks, 
however, are sufficient to convey a strong idea of the importance 
and value of such a revision, and to show that it is wonderfully far 
from being a crude or commonplace production. The sentiment 
and opinion will be anything but lessened when the Epistles are 
perused and studied under his guidance, whether by the common 
reader or biblical student; but especially will admiration and reve- 
rence be enhanced for this latter most pure and admirable concen- 
tration of the Gospel spirit and code. 

If a treatise which combines the genuine doctrines of the immor- 
tality of the soul, a luminous appeal to the eternal attributes of 
God as graciously displayed towards man, together with the prac- 
tical result of universal brotherly love, and consequent virtue and 
felicity on earth, be worthy of our most serious study and accep- 
tation, then will the Epistles of St. John be duly appreciated ; a 
result ‘far more valuable, though wrought out by simplicity of style, 
single-minded aspirations, and precepts humbly but fervently urged, 
than all that ever was or can be produced by the eloquence or logic 
of Plato, who gathered sweets from every rhetorical flower. 

The first three verses of the First Epistle will furnish us with a 
specimen of the revision of this part of the work. 


“That Word or Wisdom of God, that Law or doctrine of eternal 
Life and Truth, which was from the beginning of all things with God 
the Father, rHatT which we have now actually heard, THaT which we 
have seen with our eyes, THAT which we ourselves have looked upon, and, 
which we may say, our hands have palpably handled concerning the werd, 
that is to say, the wisdom of God, or doctrine of eternal Life ; 

‘2 (For that word of eternal Life hath now been manifested to us, 
and we have truly seen or known, and bear witness to, and declare to you 
Christians that same word or doctrine of eternal Life, which was from 
the beginning with God the Father, and which hath now been manifested 
to us, tn the person and glory and ministry of Christ.) 

“3 Tuat word or wisdom of God, I say again, which we have thus 
actually seen and heard, and known, declare we now to rou, so that YE 
also may have spiritual communion with us the Apostles of Christ: and 
truly oUR communion is with God the Father, and with his chosen Son 
Jesus Christ our Lord.” 


It may be observed that the introductory verses of this chapter 
appear to be the best and most authoritative comment on the proem 
of the Gospel of John, and that as such they have a double value 
emanating from the same divine fountain of inspiration, and con- 
firming the same truths. The words of the original are here very 
much amplified indeed ; but it may admit of a doubt, whether in the 
present use of language, greater compression would not have been 
attended with ambiguity or confusion in the apprehension of the 
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merely literal and unlearned English reader, whose mind it is 
desirable to imbue with a clear conception of such momentous 
truths. 

Here follows another instance of considerable amplification of 
verses which have been the subject of much controversy. We do 
not meddle with the theological subject, but the extract may be re- 
garded as affording an opportunity for trying the Reviser’s learning, 
judgment, and creed. We go to chapter five in the same Epistle. 


“6 This Jesus, namely, Jesus the Christ, is he who is assuredly come, 
and hath cleansed us both by the water of the spiritual baptism of ‘ repen- 
tance for the remission of sens,’ and hath redeemed us by the sancti fying 
blood of hts own obedience even unto death upon the cross: I say again, 
noT through the outwardly purifying WATER ONLY, but rather through 
the wATER of tnward baptism, or spiritual regeneration ; and also through 
his sanctifying BLoop, or obedient death upon the cross ; leaving to us an 
example, that we should faithfully follow his steps: and moreover it is 
the ‘ Spirit of God’ which now witnesseth, by its holy operation and 
effects, that ‘ the same spirit is the spirtt of Truru.’ 

“7 Testifying also, That there are three sure witnesses to the truth of 
the gospel faith [in HEAVEN, namely, First, Gop the heavenly FaTaer ; 
and secondly, the Worp, or Wisdom of God, made manifest in Christ on 
earth ; and thirdly, the Hoty Spirit of God, the Comforter, the Reg ene- 
rator and Sanctifier: and these three wiinesses are spiritually onE and 
the same witness. 

“8 And moreover there are three witnesses to this gospel-truth on earth, 
namely, irst,] the regenerating Spirit of gospel-truth ; and Secondly, the 
purifying WATER of gospel-baptism and repentance; and Thirdly, the sanc- 
tifytng BLoop, or the exemplary obedience of Christ unto death upon the 
cross ; and these three witnesses also are spiritually untted in one and 
the same witness.” 


One other specimen we quote, and then close the volume. It is 
the opening of the Second Epistle. 


“ J, THE christian Elder, John, hereby send greeting to the elect Chris- 
tian Matron or Church at Jerusalem, and to her spiritual children in 
Christ, all of whom I myself love in truth, and whom not f only, but also 
ALL my Christian brethren, who have truly known the gospel-truth, love 
tn like manner.” 


In this introductory greeting, as well as in that of the following 
Epistle, there is adopted, differently from other translations, the 
first personal pronoun “ I,” instead of the third “ he,” (the Elder), 
&c. This alteration seems to be justified by the ensuing verb, which 
is expressed in the first person, viz., whom ‘‘I” love. The Reviser 
also confidently renders the Greek word Kula by the term 
“Matron,” or “Church,” as if Kvg'a, like many other words, were 
an hellenized term from the Latin “ curia,” that is, a principal or 
acknowledged court, place of assembly, or congregation (whence 
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probably may be derived the English word “ church”). On this 
and many other points, however, we must expect further illustration 
in the forthcoming Appendix ; for, considering the great importance 
which attaches itself to every long-established scriptural expression, 
and the deep interest which is excited in the minds of all classes of 
readers by the slightest alteration in such verbal forms, it is due to 
the Reviser himself, as well as to the public, that the fullest elucida- 
tion should be given. We hope that what we have on this occasion 
quoted and said will, to some considerable extent, lead to further 
inquiries by others,—all which, if honestly and earnestly pursued 
by competent persons, must tend to confirm the truth and evolve 
Gospel doctrine. 

The present writer has set a high example. He has in one lite- 
rary respect, not as yet pointedly mentioned, pleased us much ; we 
mean his prevailing mode of rendering many forms of Greek con- 
struction and phrases peculiar to St. John and the Gospel writings, 
successfully reconciling thereby the idiom of our language to that of 
the original, so as in this respect to make his translation more 
literal than the present received version. It would, we think, be a 
great service to religion, to the learned as well as the unlearned, if 
he should have time to go over the whole of the New Testament, 
after the manner of which the specimen before us constitutes such 
an able and excellent proof. ‘The labour, no doubt, would be vast, 
but to such a scholar, and a person of such biblical learning, not half 
so much as to others, differently harnessed for its performance. 
Unless, however, the work is already far advanced, we almost 
despair of finding the same hand, that has so satisfactorily executed 
the part upon which we have been engaged, completing the much- 
needed effort ; for we are led to believe that the Reviser has resided 
nearly fifty years on his own Preferment in the Established Church, 
and that he has ever been not only an ornament of that church, but 
one who has assiduously discharged his pastoral duties. If we are 
not misinformed, too, so far back as January, 1796, the Monthl 
Review favourably noticed a political poem, entitled ‘The Anti- 
dote,” by the same author. We may therefore claim him as an 
old acquaintance ; and though his ‘“‘ Antidote” may, like many pre- 
cious effusions, be now forgotten, we are confident that the work of 
his more ripened years now before us will be accounted, when he and 
we are no more, a valuable contribution to the knowledge of Gospel 


doctrine, and consequently prove serviceable to the interests of per- 
manent practical! religion. 
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Art. V.— Montrose and the Covenanters, their Characters and Conduct, 
illustrated from Private Letters and other Original Documents 
hitherto unpublished, embracing the Times of Charles the First, from 
the Rise of the Troubles tn Scotland to the Death of Montrose. By 
Mark Napier, Esq., Advocate. 2 Vols. London: Duncan. 1838. 


Mr. Napier, as it would appear, while making researches prepara- 
tory to his Life of the Inventor of Logarithms, found in the Napier 
charter-chest a number of documents that have never before seen 
the light, which, together with some other discoveries among. the 
voluminous manuscripts belonging to the Advocates’ Library, he is 
of opinion, throw a great deal of new illustration upon the characters 
and the events which distinguished the period of national history that 
forms the subject of his two volumes. We are ready to admit that he 
has not over-estimated the value of some of these muniments relative 
to individual or personal illustration ; but we cannot accord to him the 
high honour to which any one must be entitled who succeeds in 
completely overturning the generally received opinions entertained 
by moderate minds relative to the most distracted era in the annals 
of Great Britain. Mr. Napier, in fact, is a decided partisan, who 
can see nothing but brightness, amiable points, or subjects of com- 
miseration on the one side, and nothing but darkness, deformity, 
and positive wickedness on the other. He is an ultra-royalist and 
conservative in principle. He is a lively special pleader, but neither 
a liberal nor judicious historian. He is clearly of opinion that all 
is next to the authority of Gospel which the Napier chest contains, 
and that whoever thought not and acted not with Montrose, espe- 
cially after his going over to Charles, was a traitor, whose motives 
must have been as base as they were ungallant and vulgar. The 
Covenant and its adherents are such vile themes, that our vocabulary 
fails him in his eagerness and frequency of denouncement ; so that 
he has to hammer away with a certain circle of abusive epithets 
that become somewhat tiresome from repetition. 


We are not going to enter the field of controversy with our author’ 


on subjects that for two centuries have occupied innumerable 
volumes. We only wish it to be understood, that we think virtue 
and right did not wholly reside with one party in the State, and that 
the age embraced was one of great political profligacy as well as one 
of great political martyrdom ; that both on the side of the mon- 
archy and the people there was a mighty sum of faction on the 
part of many of the leaders, and that on the part of their followers 
or disciples there was a vast deal of patriotism, honesty, and reli-. 
gious principle. According to our views the opposition to the divine 
right of kings, the national antipathy in Scotland to episcopacy, and 
to Charles’s arbitrary proceedings in support of the establishment 
of that communion in the country where Knox’s Reformation had 
taken such deep root, was the reverse of wanton rebellion, and had 
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quite contrary results down to the present day of producing infidelity, 
ignorance, or the opposites of enlightened peace. We cannot 
believe that all the sincerity and piety of the period in question were 
with Charles and his counsellors ; we cannot believe, that, had they 
and their principles met with no resistance Great Britain would 
have been what she now is; nay, we cannot but think that were 
Mr. Napier and those of his clique (one of his own favourite epithets 
in reference to the promoters and adherents of the Covenant) at this 
moment in power, neither would political nor religious freedom in 
Scotland be long countenanced by them. But we must eschew 
even the threshold that would lead us to controversy, especially of 
an ecclesiastical character, and particularly on the present occasion, 
when, to correct the views of Mr. Napier, as we think they are 
capable of being done, a minuteness of detail and of criticism, not 
much less in extent than his own, would be required. Instead of 
encountering this labour, it may be sufficient for our readers, and 
amply fair to the author, if we let him be seen in some of his own 
colours, as also where he may have brought to light some points of 
‘character, anecdotes, and the like, which, for their value or their 
novelty, deserve attention. 

It is proper in the outset to state that the connection between the 
Napiers and Montrose commenced in this way :—Archibald the first 
Lord Napier (eldest son of the inventor of Logarithms), married 
Margaret Graham, second daughter of John, fourth Earl of 
Montrose, and thus became brother-in-law to the great Marquis, 
the hero of the present volumes. To this first lord of the house of 
Merchiston, a man of learning and high accomplishments, the 
Marquis seems to have been in a great measure indebted for the 
treasures of mind which distinguished him through life, and even to 
the hour of his death. ‘That the Merchiston charter-chest should 
contain documents illustrative of one of Scotland’s most renowned 
warriors is thus a natural circumstance, though it may be questioned 
whether the service which their publication will do to national 
history, can amount to the value set upon them in the following and 
many other passages to be found in the work before us,— 


‘The name and actions of Montrose were too conspicuous, and in- 
fluential, in his critical times, not to have become familiar even to such 
as cannot, in a strict sense, be termed readers of history. The romantic 
pages, and historic genius, of Sir Walter Scott, have made the hero as 
well known tothe general or Juxurious reader, as he is to those who study, 
more inquiringly and systematically, all the historical annals of their 
country. Hence there is an impression, widely prevailing though very 
erroneous, that no more need or can be recorded of Montrose and his 
times. But, I venture to say, had the original materials now first brought 
to light in the following pages, been in the possession of David Hume or 
Sir Walter Scott, greatly would the acquisition have aided, enlightened, 
and enriched, a deeply interesting and important chapter of their historical 
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compositions. Even the domestic facts, though few in number, which I 
have been enabled to add toa more minute illustration of the principles of 
Montrose’s public conduct than had hitherto been afforded, would have 
been treasures in the hands of the ‘Great Magician.’ With such stores, 
new to the world, his exquisite, but unfortunately too meagre ‘ Legend of 
Montrose,’ might have expanded in a work of yet greater interest and 
effect; combining, too, the truth and importance of historical discovery, 
with some domestic matters of unquestionable fact, that beggar even his 
powers of romantic fiction.” 


We can hardly wonder that an author of Mr. Napier’s political 
and ecclesiastical creed should, after this, profess to labour under an 
incompetency to do justice to the materials which he has ferretted 
out ; and that in reference to the great captain of our age, he should 
declare, had he been conscious of sufficient ability, ‘“‘ I might have 
aspired to dedicate the result tothe best existing representative of 
those lofty, unimpassioned principles,—so conservative of good 
government and time-honoured institutions,—those attributes of 
untainted integrity in the senate, and matchless heroism in the 
field, which may they never cease to be the characteristics of the 
British nation.”’ 

It must be confessed, however, that Mr. Napier very often loses 
sight of his self-distrust in other parts of his work, even when he 
runs counter to opinions that have been espoused, fought, and bled 
for by some of Britain’s most famous sons. Mr. Brodie, the present 
Historiographer for Scotland, and author of a ‘“ History of the 
British Empire,” who is made to stand many attacks, has not yet 
been one of these martyrs, and may not be worthy of ranking among 
the champions of the covenant. But the Historiographer is a whig, 
and Mr. Napier is glad to adopt a phrase suggested by a corre- 
spondent and to call whiggery an *‘ unclean thing,” although, surely, 
some men have marshalled under its banners who have not heen 
defiled by aught that stains the archives of Britain. Our author 
is tender and high-minded enough to wail over the misfortunes of 
Charles of Montrose, and other cavaliers ; but where is his modesty 
or generosity in characterizing the covenanters in a wholesale 
manner as an insidious, malevolent, unprincipled faction, who, instead 
of being grateful and too happy in receiving what the King and his 
advisers judged best for them, trampled religion and liberty under 
foot? Such are the merciful assertions of a writer who has the 
most crude and vague ideas we ever met with regarding a people’s 
right of resistance, of a writer who has not courage or self-estimation 
enough to approach the Duke of Wellington with his new illustra- 
tions and comments, but who has no reluctance to joke or be witty 
about the lifting up, the exaltation, and such like phrases, meaning 
thereby the gibbet’s eminence and displays, when hundreds upon 
hundreds of the said despised covenanters died rather than belie their 
consciences, or recede from the principles which they had espoused. 
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It is quite clear, indeed, that Mr. Napier does not think that the 
religion of the covenanters was fit for gentlemen, or that its professors 
could be any thing better than fanatics or anarchists. So much for 
mosis @e dl & tive estimate of lofty attributes. 

There can be no objection to our author or any other making use 
of authentic documents to illustrate individual characters or events, 
provided individuals are not made to stand for the whole of a 
numerous or national party, whether that party be moderate or 
ultra on either side. We therefore have derived far more satisfaction 
from some of his personal discoveries than from the whole of his 
general inferences. In truth Mr. Napier is essentially a good 
gossip, not a convincing logician. He would make a lively chronicler 
of passing events ; but is one of the feeblest historians of what is 
bygone, where candour and unimpassioned research and con- 
struction oughtto handle mighty antagonist principles and prodigious 
sacrifices. He has, for instance, made himself amusing as well as 
convincing, were argument or illustration necessary, which we deny 
to have been the case, in his endeavours to hold up Bishop Burnet 
as a pedantic, self-complacent, and time-serving character ; who, 
while professing independence, sometimes in connection with humility, 
sometimes with boldness, was apt to be swayed by mean and deceitful 
motives. Burnet’s letter, so illustrative of his character to which we 
now allude, was occasioned by the Rye-house plot, when, after the 
suicide of Essex, Lord Russell was under condemnation and about 
to ascend the scaffold. This document, which has never before 
been printed, was addressed to John Brisbane, Esq., Secretary of 
the Admiralty at the time. 


‘© « DEAR Sik, 

«* ] have writ the inclosed paper with as much order as the confusion 
J am under can allow. I leave it to you to shew it to my Lord Halifax, 
or the King, as you think fit, only I beg you will do it as soon as may be, 
that in case my Lord Russel sends for me, the Hing may not be provoked 
against me by that. So, Dear Sir, adieu. 

‘© ¢ Memorandum for Mr. Brisbane. 

«“ «To let my L. Privy Seal know that out of respect to him, I doe not 
come to him. That I look on it as a great favour, that when so many 
houses were searched mine was not,in which tho’ nothing could have 
been found, yet it would have marked me as a suspected person. That I 
never was in my whole life under so terrible a surprise and so deep a 
melanchuly as the dismall things these last two or three days has brought 
forth spreads over my mind ; for God knows I never so much as suspected 
any such thing; all I fear’d was only some rising if the King should 
happen to die; and that I only collected out of the obvious things that every 
body sees as well as I doe, and to prevent that took more pains than per- 
haps any man in England did, in particular with my unfortunate friends, 
to let them see that nothing brought in Popery so fast in Q. Marie’s days 
as the business of L. Jane Grey, which gave it a greater advance in the 
first moneth of that reigne than otherwise it is likely it would have made 
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during her whole life. So that I had not the least suspition of this matter ; 

et if my Lord Russell calls for my attendance now, J cannot decline it, 
but I shall doe my duty with that fidelity as if any Privy-Counsellour were 
to overhear all that shall passe between us. 

“ ¢]T am upon this occasion positively resolved never to have any thing 
to doe more with men of business, particularly with any in opposition to 
the Court, but will divide the rest of my life between my function and a 
very few friends, and my laboratory ; and upon this J passe my word and 
faith to you, and that being given under my hand to you I doenot doubt 
but you will make the like engagements to the King ; and I hope my L. 
Privy Seal will take occasion to doe the like, for I think he will believe 
me. I ask nor expect nothing but only to stand clear in the King’s 
thoughts ; for preferment, I am resolved against it, tho’ I could obtain tt ; 
but I beg not to be more under hard thoughts, especially since in all this 
discovery there has not been so much occasion to name me as to give a 
rise for a search, and the friendship I had with these two, and their con- 
fidence in me in all other things, may show that they know I was not to be 
spoke to in any thing against my duty to the King. 1 doe beg of you 
that no discourse may be made of this, for it would luok like a sneaking 
for somewhat, and you in particular know how farre that is from my 
heart ; therefore I need not beg of you, nor of my Lord Halifax, to judge 
aright of this message; but if you can make the King think well of tt, 
and say nothing of it, it will be the greatest kyndness you can possibly 
doe me. I would have done this sooner, but it might have lookt like fear 
or guilt,so I forbore hitherto, but now I thought it fit todoe it. I choose 
rather to write it than say it, both that you might have it under my hand, 
that you may see how stncere I am in it, as also because I am now so over- 
charged with melancholy that I can scarce endure any company, and for 
two nights have not been able to sleep an hour. One thing you may, as 
you think fit, tell the King, that tho’ I am too inconsiderable to think I 
cau ever serve him while I am alive, yet I hope I shall be able to doe it 
to some purpose after | am dead; this you understand, and I will doe it 
with zeal; so, my dear friend, pity your melancholy friend, who was never 
in his whole life under so deep an affliction, for I think I shall never enjoy 
myselfe after it, and God knows death would be now very welcome to me ; 
doe not come near me for some time, for I cannot bear any company, only 
] goe oft tv my Lady Essex and weep with her; and indeed the King’s 
carriage to her has been so great and worthy, that it can never be too 
much admired, and I am sure, if ever I live to finish what you knowI am 
about, it and all the other good things I can think of shall not wantall the 
light Ican give them. Adieu, my der friend, and keep this as a witnesse 
against me if I ever fail in the performance of it. I am, you know, with 
all the zeal and fidelity possible, your most faithful and most humble 
Servant, 


7 Sunday Morning, “G. BURNET.” 
17th July 1683, ” 


In a note the author adds some further and curious proof of 
Burnet’s character ; but we have only room to intimate that the 
abject letter just quoted did not succeed, that its writer was dis- 
graced, and forced to go abroad, till the Revolution in which he was 
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an active agent restored him ; when King William conferred on 
him a mitre. Brisbane was married to one of the Napier family, 
which accounts for the letter being found by our author. 

Perhaps the most interesting and novel particulars brought to light 
by Mr. Napier are to be found in the Introductory Chapter, where 
the first Lord Napier is the principal figure, although King Charles, 
and still more the contemporary statesmen of Scotland, are pro- 
minent characters. Lord Napier appears to have been a pure and 
eloquent patriot, as well as a deeply-learned man, among a foully 
cunning and grossly dishonest class of his countrymen,—the judges 
of the land, the officers of state, and the leaders among the aristo- 
cracy. No wonder that Scot of Scotstarvet wrote a work about the 
period and persons in question, which he significantly entitled the 
*« Staggering State of the Scots Statesmen.”” To show of what un- 
manageable materials some of these magnates were made, take the 
following particulars :— 


‘** At length Charles effected that memorable progress in the month of 
June 1633. On the night before his coronation, he was feasted in the 
Castle of Edinburgh by the old Earl of Mar, whom he had beheld at his 
feet, crutches and all, ‘ stirring pity to cause injustice.’ On the morrow, 
when seated in the great hall of the Castle, to receive the crown which 
some would fain have filched from him, it was Hay, the crabbed Chan- 
cellor—he whose ‘ manner was to interrupt all men when he was disposed 
to speak, and the King too ’—that now, in the name of the estates of the 
kingdom, ‘spake to the King.’ Among the six noblemen, whom his 
Majesty selected to support the bearers of his canopy, was Lord Napier. 
Rothes, the father of the future Covenant, carried the sceptre—and Lorn, 
the deeper and more deadly promoter of the Rebellion, assisted to bear 
the train. 

“The factious insolency of his Scotch nobles which Charles had expe- 
rienced in England, he now met with, in more dangerous and personal 
collision, ‘at home.’ No sooner had he set his foot in Scotland than he 
created the chancellor Earl of Kinnoul, a favour which had little effect in 
molifying the temper of that statesman. Charles had always wished that 
the primate of Scotland should have precedence of the chancellor ; 
‘which,’ (says Sir James Balfour) ‘the Lord Chancellor Hay, a gallant 
stout man, would never condescend to, nor ever suffer him to have place 
of him, do what he could, all the days of his lifetime.” Once again Charles 
endeaveured to effect this. It was when arranging the pageantry of his 
coronation with Sir James Balfour, the Lord Lyon, in whose own graphic 
words we must give the anecdote. ‘I remember that King Charles sent 
me to the Lord Chancellor, being then Ear] of Kinnoul, the day of hisown 
coronation, in the morning, to shew him that it was his will and pleasure, 
but only for that day, that he would cede and give place to the Archbishop; 
but he returned by me to his Majesty a very brusk answer, which was, 
that since his Majesty had been pleased to continue him in that office of 
chancellor, which, by his means, his worthy father, of happy memory, had 
bestowed upon him, he was ready in all humility to lay it down at his 
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Majesty’s feet; but since it was his royal will he should enjoy it with the 
known privileges of the same, never a stol’d priest in Scotland should set 
a fuot before him so long as his blood was hot. When I had related his 
answer to the King, he said, ** Weel, Lyon, let’s go to business; I will 
not meddle further with that old cankered, gouty man, at whose hands 
there is nothing to be gained but sour words.” ’ Thus even the regal 
procession, which to the eyes of all Scotland betokened gaiety and glad- 
ness, was to the devoted monarch replete with vexation and bitterness. 
From that hollow pageantry he passed to his Parliament of Scotland, with 
a spirit lofty, and long chafed, but as placable as it was royal.” 


Our author quotes an epitaph, which is to be found in James 
Balfour’s manuscript in the Advocates’ Library, bearing upon the 
character of another nobleman of the period, Thomas Hamilton, 
first Lord Haddington. It runs thus in modern orthography. 

‘* Here lies a Lord, who, while he stood 
Had matchless been, had he been— 
His epitaph’s a syllable short, 
And ye may add a syllable to it, 
But what that syllable doth import; 
My defunct Lord could never do it.” 


The first Lord Napier, of whom we have already more than once 
made honourable mention, is represented, indeed, by our author as 
an almost immaculate character, as well as great by learning and 
talents. He obtains this high honour in a great measure in the 
pages before us, because, though described as a rigid Protestant, he 
would not join the Covenanting or Puritan cause, and because 
Montrose and he came to entertain the same loyal or royalist 
opinions. We have found, however, in the documents obtained 
from the Napier chest, here published for the first time, some evi- 
dences of ambition that savour of what in the case of other persons 
our author would be apt to describe in terms scarcely consonant with 
pure motives or safe authority. Mr. Napier has been speaking of 
his Lordship’s political sagacity and prophetic views, as handed 
down in certain papers ; and proceeds,— 


‘“* T find another very interesting paper, all in his own handwriting, which 
appears to have been addressed to the King himself, a few years before his 
progress to be crowned in Scotland. Whether it was actually sent to his 
Majesty, or, if sent, ever suffered to reach him, and how far the scheme pro- 
posed was practicable, there is now no means of knowing. But it will be 
seen from the tenor of it how intensely the writer had felt on the subject 
of the fatal effect of those mists of ignorance and ‘ mistakings,’ as to the 
affairs of Scotland, in which the King was continually enveloped, by those 
who, for the sake of petty and private interests, so treacherously practised 
upon the facilities of his disposition. 

“* Offers of useful service to your Majesty, some few propositions 


sonny first premised whereby the use of that service may be better 
nown. 
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“* That the state of business is oftimes disguised to princes, for private 
ends. 

““* That the truth of business is hardly to be expected from the rela- 
tions of great men, whose friendships and dependencies extend far,—or from 
men facttous,—or from such servants as endeavour to build up their for- 
tunes with their own hands, not leaving to their masters to do it upon their 
good deserviny,—or from parties. 

“* That from misinformation, all errors, incongruities in matters of 
estate, and mistaking of the true means, whereby the just and gracious 
purposes of princes come to be disappointed, do proceed. 

‘‘* That it is not easy to distinguish truth from falsehood, seconded by 
friends, and supported by reasons probable. 

“+ That it is impossible to do any thing conveniently or rightly, or to 
determine any thing de jure, if first it be not known how it is de facto. 

‘ That the justest and wisest princes must err in their directions given 
upon sinister information of the state of the business in hand. 

««* ‘That it is an easy matter to a just prince, by following only the bent 
of his own inclination, to give such directions and commands, upon matters 
perfectly known to him, as thereby he may reap honour, profit, the love of 
his subjects, and the reputation of wisdom and justice. 

““« The truth of these foresaid propositions being so well known to your 
Majesty, it would be impertinent to me to go about to prove. But to bea 
means and instrument whereby the ¢rue state of bustness of Scotland, a place 
remote, may be conveyed to your sacred ears, is the best and most useful 
service can fall within the compass of my power, the highest of whose 
endeavour is to be a faithful servant, and not to make an unjust claim to 
eminent abilities. If, therefore, your Majesty may be pleased to prefer 
some honest and well-deserving servant to the place [ hold of your Majesty, 
and to give me some place of access to your Majesty’s person, (wethout 
which, services of that kind are nearly unuseful,) and a reasonable means 
that | be not forced to undo my estate, and instead of a useful servant be- 
come a troublesome suitor, (whereby there shall be more by many degrees 
brought in, and saved in your Majesty’s coffers,) then I do humbly offer 
and undertake,— 

*** To establish such correspondence in most parts of Scotland, and in all 
the courts and judicatures thereof, with men honest and judicious, not inte- 

rested in affairs, anc not knowing one of another, who shall give me sure 
intelligence of the state of every “business which shall occur; and if any of 
them shall chance to be partially affected, the relation of the others shall 
controul what is amiss in his. Which relations shall be made known to 
your Majesty by me, without passion or affection, and without respect to 
any end of my own or of others, as | shall answer to God in conscience, to 
your Majesty upon my alledgeance, and under pain of your highest displea- 
sure. Whereby your Majesty shall reap these commodities following, and 
many more. 

«* 1, As the clouds which obscure and darken the sun are dispersed by 
the heat of the same, so shall the cloud of factions, compacted to no other 
end but to misinform your Majesty for their private advantage, and to the 
prejudice of your Majesty’s just and gracious designs, be dissolved by the 
knowledge of the true state of things, and your Majesty’s resolutions and 
directions, proceeding from that knowledge, being constant and absolute, 
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shall render their combinations vain and of no force, and your Majesty's 
affairs shall go more smoothly than hitherto they liave gone.” 


We do not copy any more of the commodities promised to his 
Majesty ; nor do we think it necessary to dwell upon the modesty, 
the non-assurance, of this Napier document. Our readers may 
have heard of an imperium in imperio, and we leave it to them to 
judge how far the sagacious Scotchman wished to be removed from 
the custodiership of that dignity. Truly his lordship must have 
intensely felt about the ignorance and ‘‘ mistakings,” as to the affairs 
of Scotland, when he was ready to take upon his own shoulders the 
entire concern of removing them. No doubt he must have been pre- 
pared to employ spies and other reputable agents; but Charles was 
too blind or too wise to adopt the scheme. 

Our author is most indignant and rancorous against the spirit 
and language of the covenant which the great majority of the people 
of Scotland zealously subscribed. He says, that it *‘ came reeking 
from the hot-bed of faction.” Montrose, all the world is aware, 
was one of its earliest and at first staunchest supporters, although 
he afterwards joined the King’s standard, who had ordered the 
famous service book to be read in the church service, which was 
tantamount in the people’s eyes to the establishment and preservation 
of episcopacy, so hateful to the Scotch nation. We quote some 
passages to show how Mr. Napier accounts for his hero’s conversion 
to royalty. 


The incident to which historians have generally referred the departure 
of Montrose from the path of rebellion, is, as Malcolm Laing expresses it, 
‘the returning favour of his Sovereign at Berwick,’—a vague and ill- 
formed assertion, that has been generally, though much too hastily, 
admitted. Let us consider the circumstances under which Montrose then 
met the King. 

‘‘ Had the revolt of Scotland ended with the treaty of Berwick, amply 
sufficient as the concessions upon that occasion were for the ‘ Religion and 
Liberties’ of Scotland, the real objects of the faction would yet have been 
unfulfilled. Their unchristian enmity against the Bishops, their irrational 
and sweeping projects against Episcopacy, were all unsatisfied. 

“But Montrose, though hitherto he had aided the Movement with 
thoughtless ardour, was not, as we have elsewhere observed, one of the 
faction. He had been ‘brought in’ as a great prize, but never almaga- 
mated with the Rothes’ clique, and when in highest favour with the 
‘Prime Covenanters,’ was always considered by them apart from the 
initiated, and simply as a ‘noble and true-hearted cavalier,’—*‘ that noble 
valiant youth, —‘ that generous and noble youth,’ whose ‘ discretion was 
but too great in sparing the enemies’ houses.’ It was impossible that such 
a character, attached so loosely to the faction, should not have been 
awakened into loyal feelings by the conduct of the Covenanters, after the 
King’s concessions at the treaty of Berwick. 


“ Dr. Cook, in his History of the Church, has adopted, without sufficient 
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examination, the popular theory of Montrose’s loyalty. Speaking of the 
occasion, when Montrose was one of the three noblemen who dared to 
trust themselves with the King, he remarks, ‘ but what renders this con- 
ference peculiarly memorable is the impression which was made upon 
Montrose; hitherto he had been zealous for the Covenant, but he now 
changed, and resolved to employ his talents fur promoting the royal cause ; 
the other two remained firm to their party.” This, apparently, is recorded 
in no complimentary sense, and the contrast with his companions would 
seem to be unfavourable for Montrose, although there is no fact brought 
out inconsistent with his complete justification. If, however, by the im- 
pression alleged, no more is to be understood than some reaction in the 
generous mind of Montrose, occasioned by a gracious reception from the 
King, which he had never experienced before, or an explanation of the 
King’s intentions with regard to Scotland, as to which Montrose had been 
deceived, his keenest eulogist might leave that accusation unrefuted. But 
that Montrose should have been suddenly gained over, and have ‘ now 
changed,’ merely in consequence of some contingency that touched his 
avarice or ambition, (fcr it is certain that no immediate reward was held 
out, as when Rothes fell,) is, under all the circumstances, any thing but 
a probable theory. He appears indeed to have been proof against the 
mere prospect of admission to Court, or the first signal of his ‘ Sovereign’s 
returning favour,’ as we learn from Mr. Archibald Johnston himself, from 
whom we accept the anecdote as he gives it. That distinguished Cove- 
nanter is strenuously endeavouring, in a long and characteristic epistle, 
dated 2nd January 1639,a few months before this conference at Berwick, 
to seduce Lord Johnston, and persuade him not to go to Court; when he 
uses the argument,—* rather do nobly, as my Lord of Montrose has done, 
who having received a letter from the King himself to go up with dili- 
gence to his Court, convened some of the nobility, shewed unto them 
both his particular affairs, and the King’s command, and that according 
to his covenant of following the common resolution, and eschewing all 
appearances of divisive motion, nobly has resulved to follow their counsel, 
and has gone home to his own house, and will not go to Court at all.’ It 
would, however, be a poor defence for Montrose to maintain that he was 
unmoved by the interview at Berwick with Charles, whose kingly pre- 
sence and noble aspect were never so imposing as when he was beset by 
difficulties and danger. The monarch may indeed have particularly 
desired to reclaim Montrose. Struck by his stately and heroic bearing, 
contrasted with the irreverent levity of Rothes, and the repulsive demo- 
cracy of Archibald Johnston, and, perhaps, favourably impressed by the 
humane forbearance which, contrary to the wish of the covenanting 
clergy, had characterized Montrose even in rebelliun, it is not unlikely 
that Charles, in the words of his favourite poet, may have inwardly ex- 
claimed at the sight of him, 





O, for a falconer’s voice 
To lure this tassel gentle back again ! 


and the accomplished King, who fascinated Presbyterianism itself, had 
indeed a falconer’s voice fur such a * tassel gentle.” We believe, then, 
that Montrose had felt his heart yearn towards Charles the First, that 
some scales had fallen from his eyes, and that he departed from that inter- 
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view a wiser and a better man. Butthe popular ca/umny is certainly 
not history, and, indeed, we may distinctly trace its origin in circum- 
stances that suggest a more adequate cause of Muntrose’s growing oppo- 
sition to the convenanting faction.” 


We observe in a note, that Mr. Napier regards the Bristol] riot 
and burning which took place only a few years back, and ‘* many 
other circumstances,” as resembling the rise of the troubles in 
Scotland of which he treats, and of what is to be ‘‘ the subsequent fate 
of the British Monarchy.” We are uot prophets, and but poor 
analogists we fear ; otherwise, surely, we could not but see as our 
author sees. If, however, the war of opinion, which is the shape 
that hostilities take in the present day, is to enlist the sword and 
the scaffold for the arbitrement of disputed questions of policy in 
church and state, before those which agitate the country can be 
decided, it can hardly be expected that a more enthusiastic reformer 
will join the Movement than was Montrose when he attached him- 
self and for a time belonged to the Covenanters, or that a more 
meteorlike career is to await any one than attended the chivalric 
espousal of the royal cause by this proud and noble warrior. Equal 
romance will be looked for in vain, superior bravery and skill to his 
cannot find room in human nature. Mr. Napier’s account and 
estimate of his hero’s system of war affords a good sketch and a 
favourable specimen of the book. 


* Montrose’s system of tactics, and military capacities in general, have 
been criticised by some modern historians, anxious to depreciate his cha- 
racter at all points, without, apparently, considering that the art of war 
was nearly in its rudest state in Britain at the period, and especially so 
among the too independent marauders from whom he was to derive the 
desultory and faithless following that constituted his army. Moreover, 
these critics seem not to have observed, or are pleased to forget, that 
throughout the whole of his brilliant campaigns, Montrose’s resources were 
so limited and uncertain, that his success seemed to be the result of mayic. 
That magic was his genius. Contemporary writers characterize his un- 
expected appearance in arms by the romantic simile of the sudden irruption 
of a speat, or mountain torrent. This says more for his military capacity 
than perhaps these descriptive chroniclers themselves were aware of. Mon- 
trose’s policy, repeatedly pressed by him in vain, throughout the whole of 
the year 1643, upon Charles and his consort, was,—instant, determined, 
and rapid action. ‘Strike a blow at once,’ he said, ‘ in Scotland—and let 
it be a hard one—ere the armies of the Covenant are fairly on foot—and 
then Scotland is your own.’ Such was Montrose’s counsel in the Cabinet, 
and such was his system in the field. To his mcdern depreciators, who 
still call it no system, but the rash proposition of overweening vanity, we 
reply, that it is comprehended indeed in few words,—and so is the tactic of 
Napoleon. It may be well doubted, if any one of the great military geniuses 
of modern times would have offered other counsel than Montrose did at 
York and Gloucester, or could have offered better under the circumstances. 
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Montrose himself has placed it beyond a question, that had his advice been 
instantly and fully adopted by the King and the loyal noblemen, the result 
must have been what he anticipated. fut, as if royalty and loyalty had 
both combined to despite Montrose, at the expence of ‘their own ruin, he 
was suddenly left alone, to the tardy and perilous experiment of the sys- 
tem he recommended, when the tide, which it was that system to seize, 
had already been suffered to turn. Yet still he did all but redeem the 
golden moments lost, and afforded the most brilliant demonstration of his 
capacity for executing in the field what he had urged in council. Between 
the 18th and the 22nd of August, he achieved the no small adventure of 
passing from Carlisle to the Grampians in disguise. There he had not the 
prospect of raising ten meninarms. A few autumn nights he spent among 
the mountains, wrapped in his Highland plaid, seeking his destiny in the 
stars or communing with the unconscious shepherds.. A rumour anda 
letter sufficed to make him be up and doing. On the sixth day from his 
solitary arrival at Inchbrakie’s, he was at the head of about three thousand 
ragged enthusiasts—ere the tenth was past he had fought a pitched battle 
of his own seeking—gained, over an army complete in all itsparts, a victory 
that shook the Covenant, and instantly he was master of Perth.” 


The question of political and practical consistency on the part of 
the Marquis we must leave to the fancy, ingenuity and laboured 
construction of our author as found in his lengthened details ; and 
pass on towards the close of the warrior’s career, where we shall find 
many affecting circumstances which induce the heart to regard him, 
his followers, and friends as martyrs in the cause of royalty. 
Among these adherents and followers none was more conspicuous or 
constant than the second Lord Napier, Montrose’s nephew, who 
was glad to betake himself to foreign parts for self-preservation. 
The only letter which Mr. Napier has found in the family chest 
from this young nobleman relating to the Marquis, conveys such a 
favourable picture of that great, and we doubt not, oft calumniated 
man, a picture so different too from what Mr. Brodie, Lord Nugent, 
and others have at no very distant period given, that it deserves to 
be liberally construed and fully weighed. It is addressed to the 
writer’s lady, and part of it is as Sines : — 


*** Montrose then (as you did hear) was in treaty with the French, who, 
in my opinion, did offer him very honourable conditions, which were these : 
First, that he should be General to the Scots in France, and Lieutenant- 
General to the Royal Army, when he joined with them, commanding all 
Mareschals of the field. As likewise to be Captain of the Gens-d’armes, 
with twelve thousand crowns a year of pension, besides his pay; and assu- 
rance the next year to be Mareschal of France, and Captain of the King's 
own Guard, which is a place bought and sold at a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand crowns. But these two last places were not insert amongst his other 
conditions, only promised him by the Cardinal Mazarine; but the others 
were all articles of their capitulation, which I did see in writing, and used 
all the inducements and persuasion I could to make him embrace them. He 
seemed to hearken unto me, which caused me at that time to show you that 
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I hoped shortly to acquaint you with things of more certainty, and to better 
purpose, than I had done formerly, But while I was thus in hope and 
daily expectation of his present agreement with them, he did receive adver- 
tisements from Germany, that he would be welcome to the Emperor. Upon 
which he took occasion to send for me, and began to quarrel with the con- 
ditions were offered him, and (said) that any employment below a Mares- 
chal of France was inferior to him, and that the French had become ene- 
mies to our King, and did labour still to foment the differences betwixt him 
and his subjects,—that he might not be capable to assist the Spaniard, 
whom they thought he was extremely inclined to favour, and that if he did 
engage with them he would be forced to connive and wink at his Prince’s 
ruin; and for these reasons, he would let the treaty desert, and go into 
Germany, where he would be honourably appointed ; which sudden resolu- 
tion did extremely trouble and astonish me. I was very desirous he should 
settle in France, and did use again all the arguments I could to make him 
embrace such profitable conditions, for, if he had been once in charge, I am 
confident, in a very short time, he should have been one of the most con- 
siderable strangers in Europe; for, believe it, they had a huge esteem of 
him, for some eminent persons there came to see him, who refused to make 
the first visit to the Embassadors Extraordinary of Denmark and Sweden, 
—yet did not stand to salute him first, with all the respect that could be 
imagined, 

“But to the purpose. He, seeing me a little ill satisfied with the course 
he was going to take, did begin to dispute the matter with me, and, I con- 
fess, convinced me so with reason, that I rested content, and was desirous 
he should execute his resolution with all imaginable speed ; and did agree 
that I should stay at my exercises in Paris, till the end of the month, and 
go often to Court, make visits, and ever in public places, at comedies, and 
such things, still letting the word gothat my uncle was gone to the country 
for his health, which was always believed so long as they saw me, for it 
was ever said that Montrose and his nephew were like the Pope and the 
Church, who would be inseparable. Whereas if 1 had gone away with him, 
and left my exercises abruptly, in the middle of the month, his course would 
have been presently discovered ; for how soon I had been missed, they would 
instantly have judged me to be gone somewhere with him, then seareh had 
been made everywhere, and if he had been taken going to any of the House of 
Anstria who were their enemies, you may think they would have staid him, 
which might have been dangerous both to his person, credit, and fortune. 
So there was no way to keep his course close, but to me to stay behind him 
at my exercises, (as. I had done for a long time before,) till I should hear 
he were out of all hazard, which I did, according to all the instructions he 
gave me. 

“* The first letter I received from him was dated from Geneva. So when 
I perceived he was out of French ground, I resolved to come here to 
Flanders, where I might have freedom of correspondence with him, as also 
liberty to go to him when it pleased him to send for me, which I could not 
do conveniently in France. For I was afraid how soon his course should 
chance to be discovered, that they might seek assurance of me and others 
not to engage with their enemy, which is ordinary in such cases. Yet 
would I never have given them any, but thought best to preveneit. And 


beside I had been at so great a charge for a month after his way-going, 
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with staying at Court, and keeping of a coach there, which I hired, and 
coming back to Paris, and living at a greater rate than I did formerly, (all 
which was his desire, yet did consume much moneys,) and fearing to be 
short, (I) did resolve rather to come here and live privately, than to live in 
a more inferior way in France than I had done formerly. So these gentle- 
men which belonged to my Lord, hearing of my intention, would, by any 
means, go along, and (we) went all together to Haver-de-grace, where we 
took ship for Middleburgh, and from thence came here, where we are daily 
expecting Montrose’s commands; which, how soon I receive them, you 
shall be advertised by him who intreats you to believe that he shall study 
most carefully to conserve the quality, he has hitherto inviolably kept, of 
continuing,—My dearest life, only your's, 
** Bruxelles, June 14, 1648. 
“ NAPIER.” 


The same affectionate young nobleman goes on to take notice of 
some personal and family concerns in a way much to his honour as 
a man, and certainly, as is the case with all the Napier papers in 
these volumes, highly to his credit as a writer. His lady, it would 
appear, had desired to know if he had incurred any debt since going 
into exile ; and his answer states, “‘ my fortune, nor no friend, shall 
ever be troubled with any charge of anything I did spend there,” 
(Irance) ; that ere ‘‘ I be very troublesome to you, I shall live upon 
one meal a-day ;” that though handsomely treated by certain Jesuits 
who told him that the king of Spain was willing to maintain him, 
he answered, he * would not live by any king of Christendom’s 
charity.” The document towards its conclusion contains those 
touching words—* I pray you do not show this letter except to 
very confident friends, and that which is written after my subscrip- 
tion to none---Lord be with you.” Now part of the tender things 
which the love-portion expresses is, ‘‘ Be pleased, dear heart, to let 
me have one thing which I did almost forget—your picture, in the 
breadth of a sixpence,—without a case, for they may be had better 
and handsomer here, and I will wear it upon a ribbon under my 
doublet, so long as it, or I, Jasts.” ‘* Send your picture as [ 
desire it,—the other is so big I cannot wear it about me. Mon- 
trose, at his way-going, gave me his picture, which I caused put in 
a gold case of the same bigness I desire yours.” 

Mr. Napier has been enabled to illustrate the imprisonment and 
the last scenes of the Montrose tragedy by some hitherto unpub- 
lished papers. IT'rom the manuscript journals of the Lord Lyon, 
who was present when he was condemned, the following scene in 
the Parliament House is taken. 


* Monday, 20th May. The Parliament met about ten o’clock, and 
immediately after the down-sitting James Graham was brought before 
them by the magistrates of Edinburgh, and ascended the place of delinquents. 
After the Lord Chancellor had spoken to him, and ina large discourse 
declared the progress of all his rebellions, he showed him that the House 
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ave him leave to speak for himself. Which he did in a long discourse, 
with all reverence to the Parliament,—as he said. Since the King and 
their Commissioners were accorded, he pleaded his own innocency, by call- 
ing all his own depredations, murders, and bloodshed, only diversion of the 
Scots nation from interrupting the course of his Majesty’s affairs in England; 
and as for his last invasion from Orkney,—from which, said he, he moved 
not one foot but by his Majesty’s special direction and command,—that he 
called an accelerating of the treaty betwixt his Majesty and this nation. 
To him the Lord Chancellor replied, punctually proving him, dy his acts of 
hostility, to be a person most infamous, perjured, treacherous, and, of all 
that ever this land brought forth, the must cruel and inhuman butcher of 
his country; and one whose boundless pride and ambition had lost the 
father, and by his wicked counsels had done what in him lay to destroy the 
son likewise. He made no reply, but was commanded to sit down on his 
knees, and receive his sentence, which he did. Archibald Johnston, the 
Clerk Register, read it, and the Dempster gave the doom,—and immedi- 
ately arising from off his knees, without speaking one word, he was removed 
thence to the prison. He behaved himself all this time in the House with 
a great deal of courage and modesty,—unmoved and undaunted—as ap- 
peared,—only, he sighed two several times, and rolled his eyes alongst all 
the corners of the House, and at the reading of the sentence, he lifted up 
his face, without any word speaking. He presented himself ina suit of 
black cloth, and a scarlet coat to his knee, trimmed with silver galouns, 
lined with crimson tafta; on his head a beaver hat and silver band. He 
looked somewhat pale, lank-faced, and hairy.” 


This is the testimony of one that was far from being a partial 
friend. No wonder that Montrose ‘‘ looked somewhat pale, lank- 
faced, “and hairy :” he was suffering under severe wounds received 
in his last conflict with the Covenanters. It was even doubtful if 
these wounds were curable, especially since the aid of a surgeon is 
said to have been denied him; and as for his being “ hairy,” even 
the humble functionary who could speedily have dressed his beard 
and locks was forbidden to serve him. ‘These and other mean 
indignities, together with the officiousness of the covenanting clergy 
who pestered him day and night, circumstances all so characteristic 
of the age and of the rancour of religious wars, was heaped upon the 
magnanimous and haughty Marquis, to his enemies’ disgrace and the 
future lustre of his name. 

Most of the particulars which we next quote have been frequently 
narrated ; but as they are striking in no ordinary measure, and 
illustrative of Montrose’s habitual regard to forms, dramatic effects, 
and of his intrepid nature, they will always repay a perusal. 


“ Karly next morning, (Tuesday the 21st of May 1650,) Montrose asked 
this same Captain of the guard why drums and trumpets were resounding 
through the town? Perhaps, his own verse recurred to him,— 

T’ll sound no trumpet as I wont, 
Nor march by tuck of drum,— 
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but he betrayed no symptoms of such regret, and when told that it was to 
call out the soldiers and citizens in arms, because the Parliament dreaded a 
rising of the malignants (7. e. the people) in his favour, ‘ What,’ he said, 
‘am I still a terror tothem? Let them look to themselves, my ghost will 
haunt them.’ And now, having taken his breakfast of a little bread dipt 
in ale, he commenced his toilet for death, with the serenity that never for- 
sook him. Those long light-chestnut locks of which he was not a little 
vain, dishevelled, and perhaps matted with the blood of his wounds, he was 
in the act of combing out and arranging, when a sullen and moody man 
broke in upon him with the impertinent reproof,—‘* Why is James Graham 
so careful of his locks?’ ‘ My head,’ replied Montrose, ‘is yet my own—I 
will dress it and adorn it,—to-night, when it will be yours, you may treat 
it as you please.’ The tormentor was Archibald Johnston. Montrose 
seems ever to have studied propriety or effect in costume. When he first 
led the Claymores to save the Throne, ‘ that day he went on foot himself 
with his target and pike.’ But now, he meant to ‘ die like a gentleman.’ 
In the centre of the Grassmarket of Edinburgh his murderers had erected 
an ample stage, from which arose a gallows, with its corresponding ladder, 
of the extraordinary height of thirty feet. ‘Io this place, from the Tol- 
booth, Montrose had to walk. No friend or relation was permitted to 
accompany him, or sustain his spirit by their presence on the scaffold. But 
he had been suffered to adorn himself as he pleased, for Argyle had no 
objection to the visible demonstration that it was the most graceful noble- 
man in the land who, at his fiat, was to die the death of adog. At two 
o’clock in the afternoon he was led forth. The manuscript diary of an eye- 
witness has preserved to us this portrait :—‘In his down-going, from the 
Tolbooth to the place of execution, he was very richly clad in fine scarlet, 
laid over with rich silver-lace,—his hat in bis hand,—his bands and cuffs 
exceeding rich,—his delicate white gloves on his hands,—his stockings of 
incarnate (flesh-coloured) silk,—and his shoes with their ribbands (roses) 
on his feet,—and sarks, (embroidered linen,) provided for him, with pearl- 
ing (lace) about, above ten pund the elne. All these were provided for 
him by his friends, and a pretty cassock put on upon him, upon the scaffold, 
wherein he was hanged. To he short, nothing was here deficient to honour 
his poor cascase, more beseeming a bridegroom, nor (than) a criminal going 
to the gallows.” 


The Marqtis was hanged on a gibbet of extraordinary height. 
He was then beheaded and quartered, the members of his body 
being disposed of in different quarters of the country most conspi- 
cuous to numerous beholders. -But Mr. Napier has not yet done 
with the Merchiston charter-chest ; for in it, he says, there are 
some mysterious relics, which, of course, it is his endeavour to 
explain. 


“ There is a rich satin cap of a faded straw-colour, lined with very fine 
linen turned up with lace, and of the costume that is to be seen in the 
portraits of some dignitaries of the reign of CharlesI. There is more- 
over a sheet, or handkerchief, about three feet square, also of the very 
finest linen, and trimmed on all sides, with tassels at the corners, like a 
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all. The trimming is lace of the same description (though not so broad) 
as that which forms the wreath round the cap, being, probably, what 
Nicholl describes as ‘ pearling, above ten pund the elne.’ Lastly, we find 
a pair of stockings, knit, of glossy thread, not at all the worse for the 
wear, and still retaining somewhat of the original gloss, yet with any 
thing but the appearance of having been knit in the present century. The 
invariable tradition in the Napier family has been, that these are the cap, 
handkerchief, and stockings, worn by Montrose on the scaffold; and, 
unless explained by some history of the kind, why such articles should 
have been thus separately preserved, it is not easy to understand. The 
appearance of the stockings especially confirms the tradition. ‘I'he tops of 
them, which must have reached above the knee, have been completely 
saturated with something that has now the appearance of faded blood, 
diminishing downwards to a point, and, in one of the stockings, extending 
to the instep. This is pointed out as the blood of Montrose, and the fact 
of hewing off the limbs, when the stockings were only shoved down below 
the knees, would perfectly account for those appearances, which indeed 
are not to be accounted for in any other way. Upon the satin of the cap 
there is a single small stain of what may have been blood, and the lace 
appears to have been sprinkled with the same. The handkerchief is the 
most stained, being marked, towards the centre, with blotches of different 
shades and hues, as if it had been gore and matter. The tradition is, that 
this was the handkerchief he wore at the time of his execution, and that 
it had been dipt in his blood. But Montrose used no handkerchief as a 
signal to be cast off, and this has not the appearance of a piece of dress 
at all.” 


Our author has his theory about the supposed handkerchief. 
After mentioning that the ladies of the Napier family took an espe- 
cial interest in the Marquis’s fate, and conjecturing that they pro- 
bably provided him with his last gay garments, he goes on to state 
that there has been a constant tradition in the said family, that the 
Lady Napier of the time did contrive to obtain the warrior’s heart, 
(from its grave under the gallows near Merchiston Castle,) which 
she caused to be embalmed. Hence our author derives his expla- 
nation of the fine linen sheet in the charter-chest, doubting not but 
this is the cloth in which the heart was bundled up, the fabric 
having first been trimmed and tasselled for a dainty winding sheet ; 
and thus, continues Mr. Napier, ‘‘ we have a tale of real life, 
surpassing the beautiful romance of Flora Mac Ivor.*” There are 
other particulars about the heart, the care bestowed upon it, the 
reverence in which it was held, and the pilgrimages to which it was 
subjected. The head of Montrose, too, is the theme of romantic 
and affecting circumstances, all which are minutely detailed by our 
author whose present work, in spite of its manifest one-sidedness, 
will amply at any time repay a careful perusal. It contains an 
earnest and spirited chronicle of public and private events, a hearty 
and undisguised effort to appreciate the characters of many histo- 
rical characters; but beyond all this it brings for the first time before 
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the world documents, which, while they are highly honourable to 
the Napier family, and strongly palliative of the great Montrose, 
showing him, besides, in the most brilliant light as a man of genius 
and rare accomplishments, are also in no mean degree contributive to 
the illustration of nice points in our national annals, even after vast 
numbers of similar discoveries to those afforded by the Merchiston 
papers have been made from multitudes of muniment chests, relative 
to the same eventful period, by preceding miners and explorers. 





Art. VI.—Report of the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the 
Affairs of the Island of Malta. 1837. 


Matta, says Lord Byron, is a little military hot-house. Malta, 
says the Duke of Wellington, is a fortress, a sea-port. a great naval 
arsenal in the Mediterranean, and only as a great and commanding 
naval station is it or can it be the slightest use to England, conse- 
quently it should be governed like a fortress, and the idea of talking 
of such a place as a colony is absurd and despicable in the extreme. 
A free press is, quoad Malta, just the same as hourly Saturnalia in 
a regiment or a ship of the line. ‘The whole island must, from the 
nature of things, be like an island under strict military discipline; 
otherwise, says the noble Duke, we shall lose both our garrison and 
our harbour. Now weare at all times ready to profess our profound 
admiration of the broad and powerful sense of the noble Duke, and 
the opinion of the great captain and great statesman has undoubtedly 
carried with it great weight on such a subject, backed as it is by a 
bold and startling prophecy. Happily we have lived long enough 
to know the value of political prophecies ; we have heard them sub- 
stituted for arguments on every great question which has engaged 
the attention of the legislature for the last ten years. We have not 
forgotten the awful pictures of bloodshed, anarchy, and confusion 
which were to represent the state of [ngland after the passing of 
the Reform Bill.—the national debt spunged out, grass growing 
on the East and West India Docks, and the Birmingham Union 
sitting as a recent parliament in St. Stephen’s Chapel. With the 
realization of those inspired predictions before our eyes, we cannot 
but admire the hardihood of politicians in still adventuring upon the 
unexplored sea of futurity, where they have foundered so often and 
so ingloriously. 

But what is this Malta which our Whig government has thought 
worthy of the honour of a special commission, to examine into all 
sorts of matters whereto it might be feasible to attach the name or 
imputation of abuse? Has there been room or pretence for our 
inquiry into such a place as this? Or has it originated in a morbid 
appetite for miscalled economy or bastard reform? ‘These are the 
questions we proceeded to examine for our own special enlighten- 
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ment, and the results of which examination we now proceed to lay 
before our readers. 

The commissioners, Mr. Austin and Mr. Lewis, are allowed on 
all hands to be men of high character and attainments. ‘The first 
is justly estimated as a lawyer and a jurist, of integrity and moral 
character unimpeached ; the second has carried on statistical as well 
as practical investigations of a higher class than those which usually 
come under the denomination of statistics, on a more difficult 
theatre, namely, Ireland ; and exhibited the result of them ina 
work deserving of great praise for the patience, temper, and up- 
right purpose exhibited throughout it by the learned gentleman. 
If the field for the exercise of their political and administrative 
faculties is barren, certain it is they have displayed no want of 
conscientious industry. They have reported upon a free press, upon 
import duties, particularly upon corn, upon other administrative 
duties in the treasury department, upon public charities, upon 
marine police, all which subjects they have treated with elaborate 
acuteness and impartiality. They have shown no desire to slur 
over the duties prescribed to them, or to convert their office into a 
sinecure. It is impossible, says Lord Glenelg, in his despatch to 
Sir Henry Bouverie, the present governor of Malta—it is impos- 
sible that all the material facts should have been brought together 
with greater brevity or clearness, or that the principles which 
should direct his Majesty’s government should have been stated 
with greater force and perspicuity. 

The revenue of the government of Malta amounts to 95,600/. 
The annual produce of the various sources from which this sum is 
derived, may be classed under the following heads :— 


£. 

1. Rents of the crown lands . . , , . 23,000 
2. Small internal taxes, chiefly licences for exer- 
cising trades, a tax on the transfer of landed 

property, and an auction duty. , . 2,000 

3. Fees of courts and government offices . - 5,200 
Duties on imports, tonnage dues, and qua- 

rantine dues ‘ ; ‘ \ . 65,000 





Total 95,600 


Thus we find the government annually raises by taxation about 
73,0002. ; of this sum 65,000/. is derived from duties on imports, 
and of this latter sum about 35,000/. arises from duties on grain. 
The large population, and the unproductiveness of a considerable 
portion of the surface of Malta, necessitate the importation of 
about 73,000 salms or quarters of grain every year. 

Under the government of the Knights of St. John, the inhabit- 
ants of Malta were furnished with grain and other articles of fuod 
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by a corporate body or universita, which had the monopoly of the 
commodities in which it dealt, and fixed the prices of them in the 
island. This system was continued by the British government 
with respect to the supply of grain until the year 1822, the only 
change being the transfer of the purchases and sales from the uni- 
versita to the Commissioners of the Board of Supply. 

In June, 1822, the Board of Supply in its turn gave way to anew 
branch of public service, called the Grain Department ; one section 
of which managed the collection of the duties on imported grain, 
and the other managed the purchases and sales of wheat on the 
government account. The duties levied on this commodity are 
graduated on a scale varying inversely with the price, that is, as the 
price rose the duty fell, and the converse. The principle of this 
scale is to begin with a duty on wheat of 12s. when wheat is at or 
under 25s. per salm ; then to remit one shilling for every increase 
of 5s. up to 60s. ; then to remit 2s. between 60 and 65s. ; and to 
levy a duty of ls. when the price is above 68s. The operation of 
this graduated scale was a great cause of complaint, and both 
British and Maltaic merchants were anxious for the subtitution ofa 
fixed duty; this is the amount of improvement recommended by the 
commissioners after a laborious investigation of the working of the 
system. They recommend the fixing of a single rate of duty, 
leaving to the discretion of government any reduction in it which 
may be necessitated by a considerable rise in the price. 

The condition of the working classes on whom this tax falls 
heavily, is very far from prosperous. The working people are 
scarcely ever employed for hire, and during several months of 
the year not more than a tenth part of them are in the receipt of 
wages. The rate of wages is from four to five vari, or 62 to 81 a 
day, which certainly does not admit of laying by a stock for the 
seasons when employment is scarce; nor are the circumstances of the 
farmers in a more flourishing condition than those of their Jabourers. 
They usually agree to give a larger reut than they are able to pay, 
and thus, as is the case in Ireland, they are either in arrear with 
their landlord or they are ejected by him, hence the commissioners 
very sapiently conclude that any remission in the taxes on provisions 
would benefit the landlord, and not either the farmer or the labourer, 
as no matter what the reduction might be their relative situations 
would be the same. Besides, the reduction of Is. per salm or 
quarter on imported wheat, would cause a loss to the government 
of 2,900/. a year, while the gain to the labourer would be but lia 
month, or 18 Maltese grani, or Is. Gd. a year ; moreover the poorest 
of the population consume very little wheaten bread. 

The produce of the taxes upon luxuries is very inconsiderable. 
The recommendations of the commissioners for an alteration of the 
duties hitherto levied on those articles, by exempting from daty 
articles on transit, and striking out unproductive imports, met with 
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the unanimous concurrence of the Maltese merchants, and were 
immediately carried into effect by the government. 

The following scheme will serve to give a fair idea of the con- 
sumptive powers of Malta, as well as of the improvements of the 
commissioners. 


“It is proposed to repeal all the laws of the island now in force witn 
respect to the arrival and departure of merchant vessels,the mode of col- 
lecting duties on imports and importing vessels, the rates of the duties 
themselves, and the bonding of goods (with the exception of regulations 
relating to the quarantine department, and the dues paid by vessels in 
quarantine). 

‘It is further proposed to consolidate (with amendments) in one law all 
the provisions on these subjects which it is expedient to preserve; and to 
substitute, for all existing duties on articles imported for consumption, the 
following duties : 

** Beer in hogsheads . . , , - 12s. per hogsh. 





Ditto in bottles , , . Ls. per doz. 
Cattle, bullocks, horses, and mules . . 20s. per head. 
(The quarantine dues to be abolished. ) 
Charcoal . ; R ° . , . 6d. per salm. 
Grain : 

Wheat : , : . , : . 10s. ditto. 
Indian corn . ‘ ‘ . . . 6s. ditto. 
Barley . . : , . ‘ - 4s. ditto. 
Saggina > . . , . 93s. ditto. 
Me grain , ‘ . . 6s, per cantar. 
Oil (olive) ‘ : : , ‘ . 6d. per caffiso. 


Pulse and Seeds : 
Beans, canary seeds, caravances, chick peas, hemp 
seed, kidney beans, lentils, linseed, lupins, peas 


and vetches : , . 2s. per salm. 
Carob-beans and cotton seeds d ; . 6d. per cantar. 
Spirits : , ° ; ‘ . . 22s. per barrel. 
Vinegar . : ' ; . Qs. ditto. 
Wine (supeiorr) ‘ ; . - Ills. ditto. 
| Wine (common) , . 2s, ditto. 


The strike measure to be used universally, 
The tonnage dues to be as follows: 
| Vessels above 40 tons, for every ton, or any part thereof, 6d. 
A small duty to be levied on spirits manufactured in the island. 
The dues for store-rent, &c. to be fixed at moderate rates.” 





10s. 6d., but perhaps the following despatch with the annexed paper 


The import duties on manufactured goods produce only 1,297/. 
| will convey a clearer idea on this subject. 


" “Copy of a Despatch from the Commissioners to Lord Glene/q. 
** My Lord, Malta, 5 May 1537. 
“The annexed paper, containing suggestions for the exemption of cer- 
tain articles produced in Malta from duty in England, has been trans- 
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mitted to us by the Governor, with reference to our plan of a new tariff, 
We confess that we are not satisfied of the expediency of commercial pri. 
vileges of this kind ; but we have no hesitation in expressing our opinion, 
that if such exceptions are to be made in favour of any dependency of 
England, they ought to be made in favour of Malta, on account of the 
narrowness of its resources and the poverty of its population, and the very 
small proportion which Maltese imports would bear to the quantity of 
imports from other countries. We will likewise state that the principle 
has been already admitted, in the case of cotton-wool, by the English 
Government. On the 17th February 1826, the Lieutenant-governor 
issued a notice that His Majesty’s Government, with a view to encourage 
the cultivation of cotton-wool in this island, permits the importation of 
cotton-woul into the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland free 
of all duty whatever, upon the direct importation of that article from 
Malta, and upon proof that it is bond fide the growth of this island. 
We have, &c. 
(signed) John Austin. 
George C. Lewts. 

«« P.S, We beg leave to add, that we pronounce no opinion upon the 
correctness of the statements, or the soundness of the arguments, con- 
tained in the following 

PAPER. 

“It is proposed to abolish in toto the existing duties of consumption at 
Malta upon all articles the produce or manufacture of the United King- 
dom and of the British Colonies; also upon tea. The only exceptions 
are, beer, British spirits, and Colonial rum; the amount of duty, how- 
ever, which will probably be levied upon these articles is estimated to fall 
short of 1,000/. per annum. 

«Every facility being thus given to the introduction of British and 
Colonial produce or manufactures, it is hoped that the British Govern- 
ment, taking into consideration local peculiarities, and influenced by the 
principal of reciprocity, will be induced to consent to the free admission 
into the United Kingdom of the hereinafter-mentioned articles, the pro- 
duce or manufacture of these possessions, which, it is to be particularly 
remarked, are European. 

“ The remission of the existing duties on these articles, though abso- 
lutely nothing as affecting either the British revenue or British interests 
generally, would prove of substantial benefit to Malta. It would, more- 
over, manifest such a marked desire to improve the condition of its over- 
grown and indigent population as could not fail to be duly appreciated, 
and of producing the happiest influence on the public mind. 

‘Tt may be urged, that were the point conceded, it might be quoted in 
favour of other British possessions, with a view to their obtaining pri- 
vileges of a similiar nature; but the peculiarly distinctive character of 
Malta forbids any such comparison. 

« An island so insignificant in size, and so poor in resources, as to be 
mainly indebted for its daily supplies of the first necessaries of life to the 
neighbouring countries, can never be an object of jealousy, in a commer- 
cial point of view, to any country whatsoever; for nearly all the produc- 
tions of its scanty soil and of the industry of its inhabitants are consumed 
on the spot, whilst the quantities of exportable produce or manufactures 
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are so comparatively trifling, that they can never influence, much less 
prejudice, any market of the least note. 

«Nor, should the desired privilege be granted, is the remotest appre- 
hension to be entertained of its being abused; for the identity of the 
article to be exported may be most clearly established, and unimpeach- 
able certificates of origin (signed by the competent authorities) given in 
all cases. 

“1, Aniseed. 

2. Bones of Cattle and other animals, and of fish. 

3. Cummin seed. 

4. Cotton-wool. 

5. Cotton yarn of native cotton-wool, spun by hand. 

6. Cotton manufactures. 

7. Embroidered muslin or cambric. 

8. Fruits, raw or preserved. 

9. Gold and silver, wrought. 

10. Glass, broken, paying the same excise duty as is levied in England. 

11. Honey. 

12. Hides, hoofs and horns of cattle, killed in the island. 

13. Iron, old broken, or old cast-iron. 

14, Lace, made by hand. 

15. Marble, wrought or unwrought. 

16. Maccaroni. 

17. Oranges, lemons, and limes. 

18. Roll brimstone, paying the same duty as is levied in England on 
unmanufactured brimstone. 

19. Rags. 

20. Squills, dried or otherwise. 

21. Straw and reed hats. 

22. Segars, paying the same duty as is levied in England on unmanu- 
factured tobacco. , 


23. Soap, paying the same excise duty as is levied in England. 
24. Stone, wrought or unwrought. 

25. Vermicelli. 

26. Silk, raw or manufactured.” 


Having now laid before our readers the revenue and the sources 
from which it is derived, it remains for us to notice its application. 

The functions of the treasurer at Malta are very different from 
those of a Lord of the Treasury in England. He is nothing more 
than the receptacle of the government money, which he is to disburse 
as the governor shall direct. His salary is 900/. per annum, with 
a house rent-free, rated at 40/. per annum; the total expense of the 
establishment of the treasury is rather less than 1,800/. A heavy 
expense is further entailed on the government of Malta by the large 
amount of pensions formerly granted by it :— 


g. &% 
** Pensions connected with the order of St.John of Jerusalem . 2,130 9 


Pensions granted on restriction of office : - 1,843 15 
Pensions on Superannuation ‘ ‘ ° . 3965 7 
Pensions granted for military service ° , ». 1,431 13 





9,361 4.” 
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Thus more than one-eighth of the taxes levied on Malta is con- 
sumed in the payment of pensions. Nor does this sum represent 
the entire annual expense of pensions in Malta. The government 
have at different times made grants of houses rent-free in the way 
of pensions, the value of which has been estimated at 393/. 9s. 6d. 
a year. The government further disburses a sum of 4000/. a year, 
professedly applied to the relief of the poor, but really in grants of 
12/. a year to widows of clerks in government offices and other 
persons not belonging to the working classes. Upon this subject 
the Commissioners observe,— 


‘© We should have great difficulty in conveying an adequate sense of the 
vehement and universal dislike of taxation which exists in this island, and 
of the vigilance with which every increase of the public burdens is watched. 
Although there is but an imperfect liberty of printed discussion, the amount 
of public money received by each person and the duties he has performed 
or in performing are known with a precision and canvassed with an interest 
which are only possible in a small community, the salaries of the present 
and the pensions of the former servants of goverament are known with far 
greater accuracy, and are much more generally discussed in Malta than in 
England, notwithstanding the attempted secrecy of government in one 
country and the unbounded publicity of government in the other.” 


Of course it is in a very poor, a very idle, anda very discon- 
tented society. Peoplein England have too much to think of in con- 
ducting those myriads of schemes for filling their own pockets to pay 
much attention to the expedients resorted to by the men in autho- 
rity for filling theirs ; besides, they have the liberty of grumbling, 
the Maltese have not. 

For these reasons, continue the commissioners, we think that for 
carrying into effect the reductions in the civil establishments of 
Malta, which seem to us requisite, the changes should be made 
without necessitating the grant of fresh pensions where such an 
arrangement is practicable. ‘They next proceed to reduce the pub- 
lic revenue taken from this small and poor community to the lowest 
amount consistent with the public service ; and in order thereto to 
abolish every office appearing to be needless, and to diminish every 
salary appearing to be exorbitant, reconciling the accomplishment 
of that paramount object, as far as they possibly can, with the 
pecuniary interests of those employed by government. The merg- 
ing of the office of treasurer in that of chief secretary, and the abo- 
lition of the offices of superintendent and broker in the government 
grain department, are the practical results of these suggestions. 

To effect these alterations, it was only found necessary to have the 
government money paid into a chartered bank, of which one of the 
government functionaries is a director virtutute offic’, and to trans- 
fer the care of the government wheat to the collector of customs, 
who shall sell it through the medium of a public broker. The 
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claims to compensation of the removed officers were supported by 
the commissioners, and acceded to by the government. Mr. Cal- 
vert, the superintendent, receiving 200/., and Mr. Ward, the broker, 
250/. per annum, from the period of the reduction of their offices. 

The public charities supported and administered, or merely ad- 
ministered by the government of Malta, next engaged the attention 
of the commissioners. The expense of the medical charities 
amounted in 1836 to 6,701/. 3s. 7d. The civil hospital of Va- 
letta generally contains about 403 patients. 

Upwards of eighty of these are infirm persons, not in need of 
medical treatment. To keep a hospital with an expensive medical 
establishment, and to use it in part as a mere asylum for the poor, 
was manifestly bad economy. ‘There is also a small hospital at 
Civita Vecchia, called the Ospizio dello Santo Spirito, and another 
inGozo. A dispensary is attached tothat at Valetta, and there is a 
small sum paid to medical men for visiting the poor. Then there 
are a lunatic asylum, an asylum for old men and women. A house 
of industry, a foundling hospital, and a monte di pieta, or a pawn- 
broking establishment. The whole cost of these institutions amounts 
to 17,1382. 

The foundling hospital seems to be most serviceable to the 
Maltese, and their activity in supplying it with patients seems 
truly admirable. It receives 400/. a year from government, and 
contains 270 infants. But as the supply of infants greatly exceeds 
the supply of nurses, as many as four are sometimes given in charge 
to one woman, so that the mortality is very great, and 400/. a year is 
found a very insufficient sum for sustaining the productiveness of 
the gallant islanders, who resemble the Irish in another curious 
characteristic ; and instead of attributing their poverty to their own 
improvidence in multiplying their numbers beyond the demand for 
their labour, they lay it down to the acts or omissions of the govern- 
ment : the recommendations of the commissioners relative tu these 
public charities are :— 

Ist. To place them all under the management of a board. 

2nd. To discontinue the payment of government alms, to make 
all destitute persons admissible into the government institutions, and 
to empower the board of charities to make regulations for the 
government of these institutions, the object being to relieve the most 
necessitous part of the poor population. 

3rd. To restrict admissions into the foundling hospitals to found- 
lings properly so called. 

They further recommend that the trade of pawnbroking shall be 
thrown open to any person who may be desirous to pursue it, under 
such regulations, for the prevention of abuses, as may be established 
bylaw. These recommendations are ordered to be carried into effect 
in the following despatch :— 
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“1. The Commissioners propose to place the various charitable institu. 
tions maintained at the public expense, under the administration of a single 
board, thus reverting to the policy of Sir Thomas Maitland, in the year 
1816. Tothis scheme I can anticipate only one objection, namely, that 
the gentlemen who are performing the separate duties gratuitously, and 
the officers who are at present paid for assisting them, might find the 
increased labour greater than they would be willing to undertake, or might 
demand some additional remuneration. But the Commissioners have fore- 
seen and answered this difficulty. ‘They entertain no doubt that the honorary 
members of the proposed single board would cheerfully undertake, and 
effectually discharge, the whole of this service, and that no addition to the 
salaries already paid will be required. Upon this understanding, I have to 
authorize you to carry their advice into execution, by consolidating the two 
existing Boards, selecting from their members those whoin you deem best 
qualified to form the new administration of these charities. I also concur 
in the propriety of appointing the purveyor of charitable institutions to hold 
the office of secretary to the new Board at his present rate of salary. Before 
the members shall meet for the despatch of business, you will prepare and 
communicate to them for their guidance, such instructions as may be neces- 
sary to secure method, punctuality, and econowy in the discharge of their 
duties. 

‘‘2. The Commissioners next recommend the adoption, as far as the 
circumstances of the case will admit, of those principles in the distribution 
of public alms, which have been established in England under the Poor 
Law Amendment Act. With that view they propose that the buildings, 
as an ospizio for the aged, and as a house of industry, should be placed 
under the control of the new Board, and used for the reception of the des- 
titute generally ; that the Board, with the concurrence of the local Govern- 
ment, should make all necessary regulations for the admission, classifica- 
tion, feeding, and clothing of destitute persons, and for the maintenance of 
proper discipline in the house; and that the principle pervading all such 
regulations should be, at once to make adequate provision for the physical 
wants of the paupers, and to deny them indulgences which might be attrac- 
tive to those who have the means of supporting themselves, and even to 
some of the contributors to the fund from which this expenditure is to be 
defrayed. 

* You will strictly act upon and enforce the observance of these princi- 
ples ; not of course forgetting, that in carrying plans of this nature into 
effect, much caution is necessary in order to avoid not only the giving a 
reasonable cause of complaint, but also the affording any plausible ground 
for the misconception and mis-statements which must be expected from 
prejudiced or interested opponents. 

‘“¢ 3. In pursuance of the same general principle, the Commissioners pro- 
pose to admit no new candidates for the receipt of monthly alms, but to 
apply whatever saving may be thus effected towards the maintenance of the 
inmates of the ospizio and house of industry, and tle improvement of the 
means of receiving them into this institution. You willact upon fhis sug- 
gestion, unless some conclusive objection which has escaped the research 
of the Commissioners should occur to you. 

‘4, It is next proposed, that no children, except those publicly exposed 
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and deserted, should be admitted into the foundling hospital. The abuse 
of this charity, which the Report describes, urgently requires correction. 
Indeed it is difficult to suppose a more noxious institution than an asylum 
for infants, into which are brought the children of parents desirous to 
transfer their own parental obligations to society at large. In the present 
case the practice appears to have assumed a character nut very remote from 
that of a systematic infanticide, because the hospital, being overburdened 
with more children than it is possible to supply with nurses, they appear 
to have perished in no inconsiderable number from the want of the only 
nutriment by which it is in general pussible that human life should be sus- 
tained in the first stage of existence. The establishment of receptacles 
even for deserted children is perhaps an equivocal advantage. But as, on 
the one hand, the maternal instinct, even of the most depraved women, 
affords a very great security against the abandonment of their offspring, so, 
on the other hand, the natural and laudable feelings of society at large 
would be revolted by withholding from their helpless children the public 
succour to which they appear to have so powerfula claim. Such also 
appears to be the view of the Commissioners. I concur with them, that to 
such foundlings alone the charity should hereafter be restricted, but that 
from such it should not be withheld... You will instruct the future governors 
of this institution accordingly. 

‘<5. 1 have further to announce my assent to the advice of the Commis- 
sioners, that the trade of pawnbroking should be thrown open to any per- 
son who may be desirous to pursue it, under such regulations for the pre- 
vention of abuses as may be established by law. You will submit to the 
Legislative Council the project of an ordinance for that purpose. To main- 
tain this trade as a monopoly for the support of a public charity, is in fact 
to throw the charge of that charity in a great extent upon a single class of 
society, and chiefly upon that class which is least able to sustain the burthen. 
I assume that the monopoly raises the price at which this business is trans- 
acted. Ifthe assumption be erroneous, then, as the Commissioners bave 
observed, the law will at least produce no practical ill consequence, while 
it would assert an important general principle. 

“6. You will of course avail yourself of the Commissioners’ offer to 
submit to you all the details necessary for carrying their plans into execu- 
tion. 

‘*7. You will further take the necessary measures for printing the 
Abstracts, mentioned in the Report, of the statistical information which the 
Commissioners have collected as to the state of the poor in Malta, as to the 
means of improving their condition, and as to the economical state of the 
island generally. Perhaps the work may be better and more cheaply 
executed in England than at Malta. If so, the manuscript may be trans- 
mitted to me for that purpose. 

‘You will, of course, obtain from the Commissioners a copy of this 
Report, and you will communicate to them a copy of my present despatch. 

I have, &c. 
(signed ) Glenelg. 


But what the Maltese will hail as the greatest benefit derived from 
the appointment of the commission, is the liberty of printing and 
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publishing which it has reeommended to be conceded tothem. The 
law which restrained printing in the island was as rigid and relenting 
as even the Duke of Wellington could wish it to be. No one was 
allowed to exercise the trade of printer, or even to use a printing 
press, without a licence from the chief secretary ; and, as no such 
licence ever was granted, the printing of the island was monopolized 
by the government office. Every writing printed and published in 
the island was printed at the government press, with the previous 
permission of the chief secretary and published with his previous 
licence, which permission and licence he was authorized to refuse to 
private applications without assigning any cause. Although the 
government never granted a licence to any private person, it granted 
such an indulgence to the Commissariat department and to the 
Church Missionary Society. The Commissariat press is under the 
control of the Commissary-general, and is only used for the printing 
of forms and documents ; that, of the Church Missionary Society, 
is used for the printing of religious tracts and school-books to be 
circulated on the coasts of the Mediterranean. The conditions of 
its establishment were, that every writing printed at it should be 
previously approved of by the chief secretary, and that no such 
writing should be circulated in the island without his previous per- 
mission. But no precautions were taken to enforce those conditions, 
although the control of the government press is exercised with the 
greatest possible strictness, so much so, indeed, as not only to pre- 
vent the publication of writings on party politics, but to suppress 
discussion of every description on politics, legislation, morals, and 
religion. This prohibitory rule gives to the assailants of Catholicism 
an unfair advantage over its defenders. With a press at their dis- 
posal, and with ample funds for importing writings from England, 
the Protestant Missionary Societies were enabled to circulate attacks 
on the Catholic religion, while, in consequence of their limited 
means, the Catholics were debarred from answering those attacks 
through the same circuitous and expensive channel. The Maltese 
being, without exception, members of the Catholic church and 
strongly attached to that religion, their church is deemed the esta- 
blished church of the island, though the members of other churches 
have complete legal protection in the exercise of their respective 
modes of worship. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that a 
feeling of irritation universally prevailed among the Maltese clergy 
against the government, which openly permitted the publication of 
insulting attacks which it was not in their power to answer. Not that 
the enlightened portion of the clergy have any objection to argu- 
mentative discussion and decorous examination ; their soreness of 
feeling arose from the coarse ribaldry and calumnious misrepresenta- 
tion of the writings published by their opponents. 

Another of the mischiefs done by the censorship is the suppres- 
sion of all useful information concerning the politics, the statistics, 
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and the proceedings in the courts of justice, on all which subjects 
the most lamentable ignorance prevails in the island. Add to this, 
that the Maltese, seeing the mystery in which the government has 
so completely shrouded itself, and observing its jealous anxiety to 
preserve its own acts and those of its subordinates from comment, 
very naturally presume that it is because they cannot endure in- 
vestigation. The system of concealment naturally gave rise to a 
settled tendency to misconstruction, and so far is this carried that 
even the withholding of an annual statement of its revenues and 
disbursements has subjected it to many imputations of prodigality 
and extortion, which have not the slightest foundation in fact. As 
the government honourably observed the rules it imposed upon 
others, and abstained from all attacks upon its opponents and all 
self-commendation, and as the censorship did not extend to writings 
printed abroad and imported for circulation, pamphlets, impeaching 
generally its system and conduct, dealing in confident assertions, 
and written in an inflammatory style, have beeni mported and greed- 
ily devoured by the discontented Maltese. Of course the advo- 
cates for the system of military discipline would laugh such objec- 
tions to scorn, and point to the bayonet or the cat as a sufficient 
antidote for all such evils, Our Whig commissioners, however, are 
of a different opinion, and recommend the concession of liberty of 
the press, accompanied by a restrictive enactment and law of libel, 
calculated to meet all the objections that have been urged against it. 
In conveying the instructions of the home government for the imme- 
diate adoptions of these suggestions, Lord Glenelg says,— 


“In the consideration of this subject the peculiar circumstances in 
which this island is placed, in consequence of its geographical position, 
and the necessity of maintaining in it a strong military force, have not 
been overlooked by his majesty’s government; but it appears to them 
that while the concession in question is calculated to instruct the minds 
and raise the character of the peuple of Malta, no serious apprehension 
ought to be entertained that it will in any degree injuriously affect those 
important interests which render Malta so valuable a portion of the Bri- 
tish empire. At the same time, however, his majesty’s government think 
it essential that, in the first instance, any law of this nature should be of 
limited duration. Experience alone can prove the actual results of its 
operation ; and, at all events, some revision of its details may probably 
become necessary at no distant period.” 


However, as the richer classes are too economical to purchase a 
newspaper, and the poorer classes too ignorant to read one (not more 
than 50 out of 3,743 inhabitants of the casels being so far enlight- 
ened), and as no purchasers are to be counted on beyond Malta 
itself, it will be some time before a liberal newspaper, however ably 
conducted, will yield an adequate return to its proprietors. In the 
printing line, however, a new branch of industry is thrown open to 
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the industrious classes, and the ill feeling which is always the conse- 
quence of a monopoly is removed. 

We have now gone through the several matters which have en- 
gaged the attention of the commissioners, and pointed out the exten- 
sive changes they have caused to be adopted in the administration 
of the domestic affairs of the island. Their views are stated with 
the utmost clearness and perspicuity, but are overlaid with a mass 
of laborious argumentation, not unlike the address of a lawyer speak- 
ing against time,-who is determined that people shall not say he 
has done nothing for his fee. The whole business seems like break- 
ing a fly upon a wheel, and, looking at the results obtained, we feel 
surprised they could not have been arrived at by an intelligent 
governor without the employment of the machinery of a commission. 





Art, VII.—Minutes of Evidence taken before the Select Committee on 
Postage. Printed by order of the House of Commons. 


Most of our readers are aware that the subject of Post Office 
Reform has lately attracted the attention of many persons both 
within and beyond the walls of Parliament. To one individual, 
Mr. Rowland Hill, the country is mainly indebted for the creation 
of this anxiety and stir. The changes which he has pointed out in 
this important branch of national policy are upon a large and sweep- 
ing scale; such, indeed, as, on the first appearance of his Pamphlet 
on the subject, appeared to some, who did not bestow much reflec- 
tion concerning the matter, visionary and extravagant. On the 
motion, however, of Mr. Wallace in the House of Commons, a com- 
mittee was appointed to sift the question. He moved that an 
inquiry should be pursued “ into the present rates and mode of 
charging postage, with a view to such a reduction thereof as may be 
made without injury to the revuene, and for this purpose to examine 
into the mode recommended for charging and collecting postage, in 
a pamphlet published by Mr. Rowland Hill.” In consequence of 
the appointment of this committee, a very considerable mass of evi- 
dence was elicited on the subject previous to Easter last, and por- 
tions of that evidence we shall proceed to lay before our readers. 

We do not believe that any one can attend even to the limited 
evidence about to be produced, without perceiving that the subject 
has an extremely important bearing not only upon the commercial 
intercourse of the country, but on the civilization and moral habits 
of all classes ; and if it should appear that the revenue, as well as 
the convenience and satisfaction of individuals and numerous classes 
of the community, cannot fail to be materially advanced by the pro- 
posed changes, then surely there can be no rational objection to their 
speedy adoption,—surely there can be no political partisanship in- 
volved in it, no Conservative principle at stake which requires to be 
sedulously guarded. 
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It is proper to observe, as the regular readers of newspapers well 
know, that the committee appointed on Mr. Wallace's motion is by no 
means the only body that have taken cognizance of post-office reform 
and discussed Mr. Hill’s schemes. A number of reports indeed have 
already been published resulting from commissions, one of these 
particularly regards the two-penny and three-penny post deliveries 
in and around the metropolis; and to this branch of the inquiry, 
before entering on the subject of the conveyances and rates of 
general-post letters, we call attention for a few moments. 

In the particular report alluded to the following words are to be 
found :—‘* We therefore propose to your lordships, that the dis- 
tinction in the rates and districts which now applies to letters 
delivered by the two-penny and three-penny post, shall not in any 
way affect correspondence transmitted under stamped covers ; and 
that any letter not exceeding an ounce in weight shall be conveyed 
free within the metropolis, and the districts to which the town and 
country deliveries now extend, if inclosed in an envelope bearing a 
penny stamp.” From what fell from a cabinet minister in May was 
a twelvemonth, in reference to this proposal, the public had reason 
to expect that it would be carried into effect. The contrary, how- 
ever, has been the result ; nor are we without our suspicions that 
means may have been used by officials and other partial influences 
to drive the Chancellor of the Exchequer from his propriety on this 
matter. 

Let us see what Mr. Parker, the extensive publisher, has said 
when examined by the committee in reference to the proposal 
above quoted. 


‘“ Does your house issue circulars ?—We do not now issue circulars by 
post, because of the expense of postage, but if we had a very small postage 
it would be the most beneficial means of doing business which could be 
devised ; and knowing what has been proposed with regard to stamped 
covers, or franks, I have taken the liberty of putting together a catalogue 
to show the way in which communications might be made with the 
smallest possible trouble (producing a printed copy of a proposed new 
frank or cover, containing acataloque printed on theinside, and addressed 
tn print on the back to himself in London). If we had franks of that 
kind we should print in them a list of the things in which we mostly deal ; 
and our correspondents, by putting afew lines upon them, would convert 
them into an order ; it would be well worth the while of any person in 
business, like myself, to supply our correspondents with those franks, and, 
having the name printed upon them, they could not go to any other 
person ; and I have no doubt this mode would be adopted to an extent that 
It would appear almost romancing to describe; but I am satisfied that 
many would avail themselves of it, not only for dealers with whom they 
are in communication, but for large consumers also. If the committee will 
look at it, they will see the mode in which communications may be made; 
there is a list of between 200 and 300 books in which I deal ; I have got 
my clerks to write on the margins such letters as I am sure the country 
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dealers would send back upon the receipt of such a list. Here is the same 
thing in sheets, to show the great facility they will afford for simplifying 
correspondence. I presume that the covers will be sent in sheets like that 
(producing a specimen containing four envelopes) ; these are produced 
for the purpose of showing what may be introduced in that single sheet of 
paper; there are nearly 300 separate titles in one envelope or frank ; that 
is applicable to the retail trade as well as the wholesale. I am not a book- 
seller; I only sell the books I publish. To me, this mode is of the greatest 
possible importance ; 1 have endeavoured to apply this to our every-day 
transactions in business. I am quite sure this is a surt of correspondence 
we should have day by day, as soon asany plan of cheap postage could be 
brought into operation. 

You are of opinion that a very large addition of correspondence would 
take place ?—There is no question of that; the reduction of postage to 
ld. or 2d. which has been talked of, opens up the idea of such an extensive 
correspondence that I really hesitate to say the extent to which I think it 
might be carried; but I estimate that our receipt of letters alone would 
be six or eight times what they are, and that the number of letters we 
should decline enclosing would amount to three to one of all we now 
receive ; but I cannot estimate the number of communications in the way 
of circulars and advertisements we should send in the course ofa year; I 
do not think I overstate it when I say they would be 20,000 or 30,000 in 
the year, where we do not now send one; all advertisements are ex- 
pensive; and when we knew persons likely to purchase the books I pub- 
lish, and could apply directly to them, there would be no limit to the 
number I should send in the course of a year ; I print yearly about 200,000 
such bills as this (producing one); and when they are printed, there is 
sometimes a difficulty in getting them properly circulated, so as to repay 
the expense ; we insert them in the reviews and magazines, and we send 
300 to one correspondent to issue in his connexion and 200 to another, 
and leave it to them to dispose of them in their own way; but a great 
many of them are wasted.” 


He afterwards says,— 


“ This very mode of franking by envelopes would make an addition to 
the penny-post in London to an extent which can hardly be described ; I 
am sure that shopkeepers of every description would furnish families with 
a number of those franked covers with their own addresses printed on 
them; and I reason upon the enormous expense to which persons who 
know the advantage of advertising go. There are certain houses who 
now think it beneath them to advertise, but I am quite sure that even 
those would avail themselves of a list like this, if it might be sent to them 
by a penny-post. The increase in the penny-post of London would be 
very enormous. I speak thus strongly on the circulation of large num- 
bers of printed lists, seeing I have been all my life a printer, and know the 
feelings of persons who would circulate those things, if they could calcu- 
late on their getting into the hands of those to whom they are addressed.” 


To be sure measures would have to be carefully and studiously 
adopted to prevent the forgery of these envelopes, which would 
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operate like franks; and this brings us to notice the fact, that 
Mr. Dickinson, the paper manufacturer, has invented a peculiar 
paper with lines of thread or silk stretched through its substance, 
which some competent judges pronounce to be the best preventive 
of forgery that has yet been suggested. In speaking of this fabric, 
Mr. Dickinson himself states that it may be recommended “ for 
stamps and other government purposes, on the ground of its entire 
novelty and peculiarity, the difficulty of its manufacture, and of 
counterfeiting it, and of its admitting of an easy and definite 
description : it is an article not required for any general purpose or 
manufacture ; and the prohibition of its fabrication, or of its being 
in possession of any person, unless with permission of government, 
would be no hardship or inconvenience to the public. The possibilty 
of diversifying the colour, arrangement, and material of the threads, 
renders it capable of endless variety, and suited for numerous im- 
portant objects, if adopted as a government paper.” 

Having presented these suggestions and recommendations with 
regard to the present Metropolitan Two-penny and Three-penny 
Deliveries, we pass on to the subject of the General Post through- 
out the empire. 

Mr. Hill insists in his plan that deliveries may be made by the 
mail coaches in any part of the country,—in Edinburgh or Aber- 
deen, for instance,—for about the thirty-sixth part of a penny for 
each letter. Regarding the Post-office charge as a tax on corre- 
spondence, he would have the postage of all general-post letters to 
be the same, no matter how different the distance of their carriage. 
He also argues that if the rates of postage were reduced to the 
extent of which it is possible to do so, there would be no defal- 
cation in the revenue thence derived, while a stop would be put to 
an enormous and demoralizing system of smuggling, which at 
present exists. And farther, we may mention, that he maintains, 
were stamped covers used, to be issued by the Stamp Office for one 
penny each, together with other simple alterations that might be 
introduced, despatch, regularity, as well as cheapness to the wondrous 
increases of epistolary correspondence, and consequently of intelli- 
gence and friendly intercourse, would be the inevitable result. 

Mr. Hill’s calculation as to the rate at which letters may be con- 
veyed to any part of the kingdom is borne out, not only by that of 
the London booksellers and publishers, a class of people whose cor- 
respondence and parcels are particularly important and numerous ; 
but even the Postmaster General and other officers belonging to his 
establishment, however hostile they may be to the reforms suggested 
by Mr. Hill, render it manifest that his calculations as to the rate 
at which all letters may be conveyed and delivered are not far from 
the mark. But his scheme is not like that which at present pre- 
posterously prevails, and which makes what are called chargeable 
letters pay for the immense loads of franked letters, of stamped 
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parcels, of newspapers to a certain extent, of acts of parliament for 
country magistrates, &c. &c. And why should men of business or 
private individuals,—why should commerce, friendship, and intelli- 
gence bear the burden of an enormous tax for the benefit of these 
various official or public concerns? But this is not all the hardship 
and evil which attach to the question. From the evidence now to 
be quoted, national and personal morality is deeply involved in the 
question ; and, indeed, government could not well have devised a 
greater and more prevalent reward for the encouragement of smug- 
gling and clandestine practices, most injurious not only to the re- 
venue, but to straightforward dealing, than has been held out by our 
Post-office establishment and laws. We believe that the pieces of 
evidence about to be extracted by us will astound the majority of our 


readers. It is evidence that admits of no comment which a child 
may not instantly apply. 


* Mr. G. H.—You reside in a town in Scotland, do you not ?—I do. 
“ You once were in the capacity of a traveller between that town and 
others ?—I was so for many years. 


‘«In the capacity of a carrier, had you occasion to convey letters for 
our customers ?—Yes. 


‘‘ What did you charge for those letters ?—We had various rates of 
charge, principally from 1d. to 2d. 

‘** Did you charge 2d. for single letters?—I never made inquiry whe- 
ther they were single or double ; if it was a small packet we took it the 
same. 

** Have you any recollection of how many letters you carried in that 
way daily ?—I have made some calculation of the thing, but how far it 
might approximate to the truth I do not know, but I keep within bounds 
when I say 500 daily, myself and the other carriers on the station. 

‘* How many letters do you think you yourself carried daily ?—It would 
be a difficult thing for me to state, but I have seen occasionally probably 
150 and 200, that is including circulars ; but there were other days that 
I had few or none; I compute the number that I carried myself at about 
50; that is, every day through the whole year; that is the average. 

“At the time you were a carrier how many mails with letter-bags 
went daily between those towns ?—There were four arrivals and four 
departures. 

‘* What is the rate of postage between those two places ?—There are 
two rates ; 6d. by the day-mail, the night-mail is charged 3d. more, for 
what reason I know not. 

“ Although four mails went each way daily, the number of letters you 
speak of also went daily, otherwise than by post ?—Yes. 

‘‘ Were any of those other carriers exclusively employed in carrying 
letters ?—Yes, there was one exclusively employed. 

“ Does the practice exist now ?—It does. 


‘‘]s their motive for sending letters by you, and other carriers and by 


private persons, to save the postage?—Solely for cheapness; there may 
be some cases where it is for convenience. 


“ Is the desire considerable amongst the class of society you belong to 
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and the labouring classes generally, for correspondence ?—Very great 
indeed. 

** Does that class resort much to sending letters otherwise than by the 
post when opportunities offer ?—Yes, and they frequently avail them- 
selves of opportunities when they hear of persons going. 

“ Do you mean that when they are apprised of persons going from one 
place to another, they avail themselves of the opportunities of sending 
their letters to their friends ?—Yes, and one goes and tells another if he 
has a communication to send to individuals that such a one will take it 
for him. 

‘*‘ Perhaps you can speak to the fact, was the knowledge of your coming 
here availed of by people sending letters ?—I brought a good number of 
letters, but my leaving home for London was known only to a very few, 
and I believe I shall have to take returns home; I was astonished at the 
number of letters I got. 

‘* Does the same practice prevail of sending letters in all directions, so 
far as you know ?—lIt does. 

‘Have you had an opportunity of knowing that yourself to be the 
practice >—Yes ; I was in the practice of delivering letters to the various 
carriers to be transmitted to the different country towns.” 


This witness goes on to say that it is customary to send letters 
by steam-boats, wherever this means of conveyance exists ; and to 
the question, how he would propose to put a stop to sending letters 
otherwise than by post, he answers shrewdly, ‘‘ I should just follow 
the example that was set in putting down illicit distillation in Scot- 
land. I would reduce the duty, and that would put an end to it, by 
bringing it down to the expense of conveyance by carriers and 
others.” 

Mr. John Reid, formerly in trade in Glasgow, but now residing 
in London, must have amused as well as opened the eyes of the 
members of the Committee, as well as of the Post-office functionaries, 
who seem to have been marvellously ignorant of the tricks played 
upon their department, or, at least, strongly averse to avow their inca- 
pacity to correct the evil. Hear this plain out-spoken witness :— 


“ You formerly were in trade in Glasgow ?—Yes. 

‘You were pretty extensively engaged in the publication of works and 
the sale of books, were you not?—We were one of the most extensive 
publishers and booksellers, the two trades combined, in Glasgow. 

“Can you state to the Committee, the extent of your correspondence in 
a year ?—I dare say, I sent on an average, including circulars, 20 a day, 
or from that to 25 a day throughout the year. 

‘Were the circulars sent to all parts -—We sent them all over Scot. 
land, England, and Ireland; we had accounts all over the three king- 
doms. 

‘‘Have you sent them by post?—No; we scarcely ever sent them 
through the post. 

“Had you the means of sending them other ways than through the 
post ?>—Yes ; and equallly certain. 
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‘‘ Were you sul;jected to a prusecution for having done so ?—Once, out 
of about 20,000 times of infringing the Post-office, I was caught. 

“ How did you deal with that prosecution ?—I denied the matter, and 
they could not prove it; the consequence was, I got off after the exposé 
made to the House of Commons. Their Solicitor wrote to me to say if 
I would pay the expenses they would abandon it; but I wrote in answer 
that I had no intention of paying the expenses, and I heard no more of it. 

‘‘ Have you yourself been in the habit of having circulars sent to you 
for delivery ?—Yes, for the last eight years, 

“To what extent have ycu sent circulars by other means than the 
Post-office >—I am sure it must have been to the extent of 20,000; it was 
a very common thing to do it 1,000 at a time. 

‘“* Have you any recollection of the number of letters which you received 
on different matters connected with your trade, by post P—On the average, 
perhaps, from one to one and a half per day. 

‘‘ How many by other means per day ?—Rarely less than a dozen ; fre- 
quently more. 

Does it consist with your knowledge that the practice of sending let- 
ters otherwise than by post is very general ?—I have practised it as a 
system for the last eight years, and I know there are hundreds of others 
who are doing the same. 

‘* Do you mean that the system is quite common in the neighbourhood 
with which you are acquainted ?—Yes. I havea letter in my pocket 
received this morning, written on Sunday at Glasgow; I had it an hour 
and a half sooner than I could have had it by the general post, and it cost 
me only 2d. 1 know the means by which it came. 

‘* Does the practice prevail of sending Jetters to a great extent from 
the interior into the city of Glasgow ?— Most unquestionably. 

“How many letters should you state you have seen one carrier have at 
a time ?—I am certain I have seen a carrier have more than 3U0 letters 
for delivery in his possession at a time. 

“ Those were sent at ld. a piece —Yes. 

‘** Do those letters you allude to come from long distances P—I have had 
them almost from every town in Scotland. 

‘‘ Carriers must in that case deliver them one to the other to forward ? 
—It is as regular a system as exchanging the Post-office bags; there are 
many carriers who do not come to Glasgow at all; those exchange letters 
with others ; they meet at a particular part of the road and exchange their 
letters for Glasgow, or Edinburgh, or whichever way it may be. 

“Is there much attempt at concealment in the practice of private con- 
veyances ?—I do not know; sometimes we are frightened and sometimes 
we laugh at proclamations, but I rarely hear of any persons being caught. 

‘When you have to send letters to carriers, how do you send them to 
them ?—We send our boys to the carriers’ quarters; they will not give a 
receipt for letters unless there is money, then they give a receipt for the 
money: they give areceipt for all parcels; we never go ourselves as if 
to ask any favour; we send them by little boys as a matter of trade. 

‘* Were you in the habit of sending a piece of paper or a string round 
them ?—I never sent them so in my life; I have received them in that 
way. Some carriers will not take them if they are sealed; there is a 
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belief, but I believe an erroneous belief, that unsealed letters can be com- 
mitted to private hand without risk. 

“In your enumeration of the various modes in which letters come to 
Glasgow other than through the general post, did you not state that the 
very largest and most prominent were the booksellers’ parcels ?—Yes. 

‘Do you consider that you, having the advantage of being a bookseller 
with a very large connexion in business, are a fair test of the world in 
general ?—I think pretty fair, for I do not do it only for myself, but for 
my friends. If 1 had half-a-dozen friends in London, they enclosed through 
my parcels; and if I had half-a-dozen friends in the country, I enclosed 
for them in my parcels; I dare say I enclosed as many for my friends as I 
did for myself. 

“ Supposing an individualy had not the advantage of knowing a per- 
son like youself, who had the advantage of franking to the extent you had, 
what would he do?—Just the simplest thing in the world; only come 
and buy a quire of paper, or a sixpeuny pamphlet, and return the next 
day and bring his letter. I have forwarded hundreds for people I never 
knew. 

“ Suppose that he neither wanted the quire of paper, nor the sixpenny 
pamphlet ?—He would soon want paper if he wrote letters. 

‘* You have stated, that you think the increase of letters would be 15 
times ; are you prepared to say that, in yourjjudgment, the general increase 
of letters sent by post would amount to that ?—I do not think it would; 
I decidedly think it would not amount to 15 times. I should bring it 
down one or two if I were to include the average of all the trades. 

“ At what should you put the general average increase ?—I should 
think it very fair to say 13 times, because I am certain warehousemen 
send out six times as many circulars as booksellers do. 

‘Are you presuming, in that; calculation, that the postage is to be 
reduced to 1d. ?—I go entirely upon that; I conceive it is only by making 
it not worth a man’s while to evade it, that the certainty of the use of it 
can be secured.” 


Mr. Reid is fully borne out by other highly respectable witnesses. 
One states that there are private means of communicating by coach 
parcels, or enclosing them to friends and acquaintance. Nay, he 
declares that he has known the coachmen of the mail take letters 
frequently ; and that the guards of the local coaches consider to form 
a part of their perquisites the privilege of taking notes. In every 
possible shape the legal method of transmitting letters is evaded. 


“ Mr, E. F.—You are a , in the town of-——?— I am. 

‘* Have you, in the course of your business, reason to know of other 
modes of conveying correspondence than by post?—I adopt them toa 
very great extent myself. 

‘* Be pleased to state the modes you resort to—The usual mode is by the 
small carriers ; we send all our annual accounts and communications by 
the carriers, and we rarely make use of the Post-office. 

“ To what distance do you send those letters >—Our connexion is within 
a circuit of 50 miles; it is a country trade. 

‘* How do you manage to send to such distances by carriers ?>—Our local 
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carriers deliver them themselves ; but where we send circulars to a distant 
town, either announcing a fresh supply, or our annual accounts, we are in 
the habit of forwarding the letters in one parcel to a house in the town, who 
distributes them for us. 

‘‘ How do you send those parcels ?—we send them by a coach or an 
ordinary carrier ; the same mode is carried on in the staple manufactures 
of our town. I know that it takes place to a very considerable extent. 

** In what manner do the manufacturers send their correspondence ?—~ 
Chiefly in their parcels to London; their principal business is with 
London. 

** Do the letters you allude to relate to the business of the buyers, or 
general correspondence ?—Many of them allude to business; but it isa 
constant habit of merchants to make use of that mode of conveyance for 
private correspondence. Anotlhier class of manufacturers have agencies in 
London, and their mode of communication is by means of what are in the 
trade termed free-packets, which are forwarded by the coach proprietors 
free of carriage, with the exception of a charge for booking, for which the 
charge is 4d.; 2d. in the country, and 2d. in London. These always con- 
sist of letters and of correspondence between the house and its branch, and 
also contain patterns. 

** Will you explain what is meant by free-packets ?—It is a trade term ; 
I endeavoured to ascertain further particulars from the coach proprietors, 
but for obvious reasons they declined giving me the particulars; they do 
not like to acknowledge the transmission of free-packets. Their reason for 
allowing it is the fact of the parties using them paying them a considerable 
amount of carriage for their ordinary traffic. The manufactures sometimes 
are sent by coach, and, in consequence of that, they allow that privilege. 

“ The free-packets come in consequence of their having to send large 
parcels °—Yes ; none but the houses which do considerable in the carrying 
trade have that privilege.” 


This witness afterwards, declares, that 


‘“‘ Another mode of evading the postage among the travelling houses is 
by printing a number of circulars on one sheet, and having them cut into 
slips, and distributed in a town by some mutual friend; that I have had 
from a printer who prints the circulars. 

‘* Are those slips left open, or are they sealed >—They are all printed on 
one sheet, sealed up, and sent by post, paying one postage; and each is a 
distinct announcement of their traveller’s appearing on a certain day. 

‘“‘ When they come to be delivered, they are delivered as a slip of paper, 
and not in the shape of a letter ?—Just so. 

** Do you mean that the free-packets to which you allude contain many 
letters not specifically referring to the business of the firm ?—Most 
certainly. 

“ What is the object of parties in sending them ?—To save postage. 

“Do you understand the cost of postage to be the reason for adopting 
this mode ?—there is no doubt it is so. 

‘* Have you reason to believe that, if a large production of postage took 
place, the Post-office would be generally resorted to for the conveyance of 
letters >—I have no doubt of that; I should prefer it myself, as being more 
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convenient and as economical; I think we should prefer it, even if it were 
a little higher, on account'of its certainty. * * I think the reduction to a sum 
that would embrace every description of correspondence would be to a 
pr aay 

« Do you consider it an easy matter to put an end to the present,illicit 
modes of conveying letters ?—It would be impossible by any other means 
but by a reduction of postage; if we were to pay the regular postage, it 
would amount to a prohibition : we could not afford to forward the letters. 

“ The Committee are to understand that it would be felt as a great relief 
to many persons if the rate of postage were such as to allow of their sending 
their letters by post, instead of adopting other modes ?—Yes. 

‘‘ Would it be a considerable advantage to trade ?—It would be an 
incalculable advantage to trade ; to every branch of business. 

«Perhaps you have on this occasion made yourself the means of bringing 
letters ?—I certainly have brought them ; I find it the subject of annoyance. 
My wife is separated at a considerable distance from her friends, and she 
cannot correspond with them at a less expense than ls.; we should 
correspond more frequently if it were not attended with so great an 
expense; that will of course apply to other families, particularly persons 
separated from their parents ; and it is a matter of prohibition to our poor. 
Ihave had conversation with some of our poor labouring classes; the 


families are more separatec now than they used to be; the same trade is 
carried on in distant parts of the country.” 


Thus it appears that not only are there many ways taken to evade 
the Post-office exorbitant charges, but that the evasion is not con- 
fined to one or two branches of business, nor to any order of corre- 
spondence, but that it pervades the whole country, and is practised 
by every rank. 

We shall not go particularly into the other branches of the evi- 
dence before us, which consists of the testimony of forty-four 
witnesses,'selected not only from the functionaries in the Post-office 
department, but from every other source whence light could be ex- 
pected to be derivable. One most important fact is established by 
the above testimony, viz. that like all injudicious and exorbitant 
taxes, that of postage defeats its own intent and object. 

To one point we beg simply again to allude, before closing our 
paper, and it is one which ought to be the theme of universal satis- 
faction ; we mean the facility and cheapness which steam power has 
introduced as regards the conveyance of letters. One witness says, 
that steam-boats ‘“ have become so regular and quick, they have 
attained almost the regularity of mail-coaches.” Another witness 
declares that 6,000 letters, which weigh about one cwt., ma 
be by such means conveyed to Scotland for 2s. 6d. Then why 
should not the rail-roads, that are to open in so many directions, 
also be taken advantage of by the Post-office? To the manufac- 
turmg districts of England, and as offering facilities to Ireland, 
these channels might become of essential service. But to conclude, 
where can we find a better argument in favour of Mr. Hill’s views, 
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when he maintains that a small postage would bring in a revenue 
not less in amount than is at present realized, than in the fact that 
during the last five years the increase of ship letters has been 
immense. The rate of postage thereby having been much mode- 
rated ; whereas inland correspondence, even although population 
and intelligence have been on the advance, has remained nearly 
stationary ? 





a 


Art. VIII.— Madame Tussaud’s Memoirs and Reminiscences of France. 
Forming an abridged History of the French Revolution. Edited by 
Francis HERVE, Esq., Author of “ A Residence in Greece and Turkey,” 
&c. &c. London: Saunders and Otley. 1838. 


Mr. Herve proved himself a lively and versatile writer by his 
‘«*« Residence in Greece and Turkey,” and has really made the 
Memoirs and Reminiscences of Madame Tussaud the text of a good 
deal of spirited gossip about the French Revolution, and the actors 
and victims who were most conspicuous in the course of that dread- 
ful national convulsion. To be sure the publication has somewhat 
the appearance of its editor being a partner in the Bazaar Exhibition 
concern near Portman-square, where the ancient lady has so long 
and prosperously, we believe, displayed her literal powers of per- 
sonification in wax and modelling ; and therefore a smile cannot be 
withheld when we hear our gay-hearted editor claiming for a book, 
which is much more indebted to his light reading than to the me- 
mory of the pretended informer, the honour of presenting in a 
moderate compass one of the most faithful pictures that has ever 
been produced of the era in question. The fact is, that the volume 
is not far short of a literary curiosity, even in an age when so many 
stratagems and schemes are adopted to secure a temporary noto- 
riety, and a remunerating sale of that which in itself is not possessed 
of much intrinsic.value. A glance at the preface and contents of 
the work will suffice to exhibit its character and merits. 

Mr. Hervé flatters himself that the present publication will be 
found acceptable, as it rests on the Memoirs and Reminiscences of 
one who was an eye-witness of many of the scenes which other 
authors have generally written from the descriptions of previous 
writers. Now, is it not manifest that he stands in no more favour- 
able predicament than those whose accuracy he would impugn? 
Then his informant, it is declared, was born in the year 1760, and 
must therefore at this hour be considerably beyond the age which 
the psalmist regards as the limit of human life. Why then should 
her Memoirs and Reminiscences, seeing they are so accurate and 
full, not have made an earlier appearance ? The truth must be that 
never till now did such a willing and hopeful person offer himself as 
editor, enlarger, and compiler. 
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At the same time Madame Tussaud seems to have enjoyed 
special opportunities for lending precision to many of the facts here 
recorded, although in a historical sense almost every thing gathered 
from her or the editor’s reading has been repeatedly detailed before. 
She is, we are told, the daughter of a gentleman, a military officer, 
of the name of Grosholtz, who was aide-de-camp to General Wurm- 
ser. She was born at Berne, in Switzerland, about two months after 
the decease of her father ; but when six years of age, her mother’s 
brother, M. Curtius, a medical Parisian practitioner, took the widow 
and her family to the French capital, in order that he might super- 
intend their welfare. 

It seems when M. Curtius had practised at Berne, the Prince de 
Conti, who was sojourning in that city, happened to notice some of 
the doctor’s portraits and anatomical se modelled in wax ; 
and having been struck with the exquisite delicacy and beauty of the 
performances, invited him to Paris, promising to procure for him in 
that gay capital the patronage and the employment which royalty 
and the great could afford. The house of M. Curtius, it is stated, 
became accordingly the resort of many of the most celebrated men 
in France at that period ; such as Voltaire, Rousseau, Mirabeau, 
La Fayette, &c. &c. It is true Madame Tussaud was then very 
young ; but we are informed, that not only is she mistress of a very 
retentive memory, but being at the time a prettly little dark-eyed 
gir, who met with a good deal of flattery from these visiters, espe- 
cially as she very soon rivalled her uncle in the matter of wax-work, 
she has, female-like, retained a more than usually accurate portrai- 
ture of these distinguished individuals who patted her head. We 
must say, however, that this accuracy, in so far as novelty can be 
mentioned, consists rather in a nicety of measurement as regards 
the height, the rotundity, the size, &c. of her and her uncle’s sitters, 
than in anything mental or historically important. And yet when 
we say so, it is with the feeling that this shop-like peculiarity and 
tendency are indicative of truth,—conferring upon the work a 
quality which is worth the price set upon the handsome volume 
in which these particulars are narrated. Mr. Hervé, for instance, 
says, that with regard to the personal descriptions of the different 
characters introduced throughout the work, it may be confidently 
asserted, that they are likely to be far more accurate than those 
generally given by other authors, because Madame, from her pro- 
fession, naturally is a more accurate observer of physical appear- 
ance than others usually are. Yea, it is added, that most of the 
translators from the French have fallen into the error of calculating 
the inch of France the same as the English inch; whereas the 
French foot is twelve inches seven-eighths English. This is trying 
the heroes and victims of the awful revolution by a very nice intel- 
lectual standard, that has seldom or perhaps never been used before. 
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But, as before said, we have no objections to it, and in Mr. Hervé’s 
hands it has a racy use. 

As the manners of society when Madame was a girl were suchas 
to bring into play much sooner than now the forms of genteel life, 
she was enabled to display her precocity to the best advantage. 
She seems, indeed, to have treasured with a sprightly vivacity some 
of those intellectual conversations which such literary gladiators as 
Voltaire and Rousseau held, so as to furnish interesting anecdotes 
for the present generation. It is said,— 


‘Full well she remembers the literary discussions which were some. 
times conducted with much bitterness by the opposing partisans of the 
favourite authors of the day; observing, that she never could forget the 
acrimony displayed between Voltaire and Rousseau in their disputes in 
the support, perhaps, of some metaphysical theory, in which themselves 
alone could feel interested, while the reflecting Dr. Franklin would 
calmly regard them, merely a faint smile sometimes enlivening his coun- 
tenance, as he coolly contemplated the infuriated disputants; but the 
young La Fayette was full of fire and animation, listening with eagerness 
to all that passed ; and his features, expressive of his ardent temperament, 
formed a singular contrast to the philosophic doctor, at whose side he sat; 
whilst the eloquence of Mirabeau shed a lustre on their conversazioni, 
composed, as they were, of such a nucleus of talent as might justly entitle 
them to be styled ‘ the feast of reason and the flow of soul.’ 

‘One grand source of complaint, which was preferred against Voltaire 
by Rousseau, was, that he had often advanced different ideas, which were 
purely original, at M. Curtius’s table, and which were intended to form 
the foundation of a future work, Rousseau ever specifying that such was 
his object ; yet had he the mortification to find that Voltaire would fore- 
stal him, by bringing out a volume containing those very opinions which 
his rival had expressed; and, in fact, the very thoughts and subjects on 
which he had dilated, and designed as the outlines and substance of his 
next production. Voltaire, perhaps, scarcely apparently listening to what 
was said, or taking up the opposite side of the question, would argue with 
vehemence against the very doctrine which he would soon after publish 
to the world as hisown. Thus, whilst Rousseau was conceiving and 
projecting materials for his work, and in the simplicity of his heart was 
proclaiming all his inspirations to his friends, his subtle contemporary 
was digesting all he heard, and, as quick in execution as the former in 
imagination, he turned the fertility of his rival’s brains to his own advan- 
tage. 

« Bitter, indeed, was then the venom which was emitted by those two 
celebrated authors at each other; most rancorous were the reproaches 
which Rousseau would launch forth against Voltaire, whilst his replies 
were not less deficient in their portion of gall. The latter was far more 
biting in his sarcasms than his competitor, who sometimes felt so irritated 
that, losing his self-possession, the point of his satire often lost its keen- 
ness. Voltaire, also, was ever gay, whilst Rousseau was generally the 
reverse, and rather misanthropic. 
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« When Voltaire retired, then would Rousseau give free vent to all his 
rage against his arch rival, till he would exhaust all the abusive vocabu- 
lary of the French language in expressing his wrath, exclaiming, Oh, de 
vieux singe, le scelerat, le coquin ! (Oh, the old monkey, the knave, the 
rascal!) until he was fatigued with the fury of his own eloquence.” 


We are afterwards told, in perfect keeping with the Curtius and 
Tussaud school, that Voltaire was very tall and thin, with a very 
small face, which had a shrivelled appearance ; that he wore a large 
flowing wig, was mostly dressed in a brown coat with gold lace at 
the button-holes ; that he had a long thin neck, together with 
other particulars of his costume and person. Rousseau, on the 
contrary, is described as being below the middle height, and inclined 
to be stout, patronising a wig with curls, something like that worn 
by the coachmen at this day of old-fashioned families in England. 
These and many other more minute and lengthened details of out- 
ward appearance abound in the work before us, to which we would 
direct the attention of all those who may be inclined to say, Show 
me a man’s coat and I will show you his mind. 

Madame Tussaud’s talents and residence in Paris were destined 
to bring her into such notice as connects her history in a very 
striking degree with the great and frightful catastrophes which at 
the Revolution distracted France and appalled the world. We are 
told that among the different members of the royal family, who were 
often accustomed to call upon M. Curtius, and to admire his works, 
was Madame Elizabeth, the King’s sister ; and as she took a great 
fancy for the art of modelling in wax, she engaged Madame T. not 
only to teach her, but to reside with her at the palace of Versailles. 
It is almost funny to think of the use to which the Princess seems 
particularly to have devoted the wax-work of her hands. 


“She was very fond of modelling in wax figures of Christ, the Virgin 
Mary, and other holy subjects, many of which she gave away to her 
friends, But one of her occupations strongly exemplifies the temper of 
the times. It was much the custom, if any person was afflicted in the arm 
or leg, to send a representation of the limb affected to some church ; 
which is still a frequent practice in France, particularly in the provinces, 
hoping that the saint to whom it might be dedicated would effect a cure, 
or intercede with a higher power to restore the member co its pristine 
vigour. Madame Elizabeth, therefore, with pious zeal, would often model 
in wax the legs and arms of decrepit persons, who desired it, which were 
afterwards suspended at the churches of St. Genevieve, St. Sulpice, and 
des Capucins du Marché des enfans rouge. What were the effects of these 
remedies, Madame Tussaud did not state, nor was it the business of the 
biographer to inquire.” 


Of this unfortunate Princess the present volume contains many 
favourable testimonies, inregard, not only to her religious observances, 


but her charitable doings. We should take her to have been a 
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weak-minded, well-meaning person from all we have read,—g 
monument, in fact, of that degeneracy of intellect and fatuity of 
purpose which characterised the decrepitude of a family doomed to 
extinction and final forgetfulness, we believe. Think of scenes, 
personages, and performances as given in the following and faithful, 
but by no means novel representations, disfiguring and rendering 
imbecile the government of a mighty empire. 


“ Amongst the various descriptions of fétes and entertainments which 
took place at Versailles, Madame Tussaud states, that none had a more 
beautiful effect than those which were given on fine summer evenings, when 
the gardens were illuminated, and the waters playing; the variegated 
lamps were so introduced about the marble fountains, that they appeared 
as if mingled with the waters, communicating to their bright silver sheets 
all the resplendence of the prismatic colours which everywhere sparkled, 
as they reflected thousands of rays, which were emitted from innumerable 
lights, shedding their lustre in as many tints as the rainbow could describe. 
The most beautiful echoes also filled the air, produced from silver horns, 
played by skilful musicians, who were judiciously placed in the numerous 
arbours, bowers, and grottos, with which the gardens abound; the melo- 
dious tones from one horn were scarcely suffered to melt in air, before its 
fading note was heard from an opposite grove, gradually swelling into its 
round and fullest force, then gently dying away, until lost in the breeze, 
or hushed by the sound of falling waters, till again the ear would catch the 
more powerful notes of horns, playing together in parts, and ending in a 
continued succession of the most harmonious strains. Hundreds of orange 
trees were placed at certain intervals throughout the gardens, scenting the 
air with most delicious perfumes. Is it, then, surprising, that as many as 
a hundred thousand persons have been present at the same time to witness 
such a spectacle, where, in fact, several senses at once were gratified ?— 
the sight, which was completely dazzled by the number of brilliant objects 
which, on all sides, were presented to the view; the hearing, by the exqui- 
site sounds which, without intermission, were ever filling the air with their 
melodious notes, whilst the scent was greeted by the exquisite odours 
arising from beds of flowers, and the blossoms of the orange and myrtle, 
which were distributed in profusion around: in fact, a stranger, on first 
entering these elysian gardens, appeared as it were bewildered with delight, 
and as if transported to some fairy scene of enchantment. 

“ During the interval of the dances, whilst the fair were reposing from 
the fatigue of pleasure, then was the moment for the accomplished cour- 
tier to display the powers of his art, in an age when compliment, wit, and 
repartee were considered as qualifications indispensable for those admitted 
within the precincts of the royal saloons; all essayed their utmost efforts 
to outshine each other in the delicacy of their flattery, and in every finesse 
of gallantry ; thus, while the lady listened to her soi disant adorer, her 
countenance, glowing with delight, would bespeak the tale to which she 
lent an ear, ever calculated to raise her in her own estimation, whilst the 
attitude and gesticulation of her elegant admirer alone would proclaim the 
theme of his eloquence. Groups such as these then filled the drawing- 
rooms; and those who breathed the soft balm of adulation were themselves 
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as gratified as could be their fair and susceptible auditors, whilst an expres- 
sion of joyous feeling beamed from every feature, and ‘all went merrily as 
a marriage bell.’ Alas, poor deluded beings! how little did they think, 
that the splendid suite of apartments, with their gilded cornices and 
painted ceilings, filled with beings on whom every artificial aid had been 
lavished to endow them with grace and elegance, clothed in drapery, glit- 
tering with embroidery and jewels, in a few short months would be pol- 
luted by the vulgar tread of the lowest wretches which the dregs of Paris 
could disgorge, of ruffians of the coarsest mien, who, with bare and blood- 
stained arms, vociferating their hideous yells, bellowing from room to 
room, with horrid oaths and imprecations, calling for revenge upon the 
royal inmates of the palace, turned that which had so late been a scene of 
revelry and pleasure into one of brutal riot and slaughter: yet such was the 
fact; the burdens upon the people, and the bondage in which they. were 
held by the nobles, became insufferable ; the string was too tightly drawn, 
and at length it snapped, and no powers then could re-unite the rebel 
cords, once set free; anarchy followed, and, too late, the oppressors saw 
their error, and that they had carried their tyranny one point too far.” 


But what was the condition of the husbandman, the tradesman, 
the payer of taxes,in those days of court revelry and splendour? 
Why, the peasantry were, as Mr. Hervé has justly remarked, in the 
last stage of misery and deprivation. An English author, who 
travelled in France at that period, states, that he has seen a plough 
drawn by a wretched horse, a cow, an ass, and a goat, whilst a 
peasant, without shoes or stockings, guided it, as a half-naked 
urchin was endeavouring to whip his team forward. So much for 
strong contrasts and the seeds of revolution. But we mean not to 
be political but anecdotical. Let us see what Madame T. has to 
say of the Bastille and Robespierre. 


“The sensation excited by the capture of a prison, with which were 
associated such ideas of horror, may be easily imagined, and all Paris were 
flocking to visit the dungeons, upon which, for ages, no one could reflect 
without shuddering at the thoughts of those who were there doomed to 
pass their lives, without the hope of ever again being permitted to enjoy 
the blessings of day. Amongst others who were induced to visit those 
melancholy mementos of despotism and tyranny, Madame Tussaud was 
prevailed upon to accompany her uncle and a few friends for that purpose ; 
and whilst descending the narrow stairs, her foot slipped, and she was on 
the point of falling, when she was saved by Robespierre, who, catching 
hold of her, just prevented her from coming to the ground; in the language 
of compliment observing, that it would have been a great pity that so 
young and pretty a patriot should have broken her neck in such a horrid 
place. How little did Madame Tussaud then think that she should, in a 
few years after, have his severed head in her lap, in order to take a cast 
from it after his execution. He was accompanied by Collot-d’Herbois and 
Dupont, who had come upon the same errand. They afterwards visited 
many of the cells, which were all that was loathsome and disgusting, being 
about eight feet square, and extremely low. They ther proceded to 
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examine the small bedstead and straw mattrass, which had been left as they 
were found on the capture of the prison; one chair and table, on which 
stood a pitcher, formed the rest of the furniture ; a damp fcetid smell pre. 
vailing, in every respect nauseous to the senses. 

“ After recognising M. Curtius, and exchanging a few words with him, 
Robespierre harangued the people, as nearly as Madame Tussaud ean re- 
member, to this effect: Alas! (mes enfans) how severe a lesson do we 
now receive from these gloomy dungeons by which we are surrounded, and 
in which so many of our fellow-creatures have been immured! That mo- 
narchical dominion needs for its support the misery and persecution of such 
individuals whose virtuous minds have dared to resist the current of 
oppression, has been, from time immemorial, but too evidently manifest. 
We are now treading that ground on which, for centuries, have perished 
the victims of despotism; then may these mansions of misery, these 
monuments of tyranny and injustice, act as incentives to every patriot 
to hurl down the banners of arbitrary power, whilst every man shall lend 
a hand in raising the standard of liberty and independence, and boldly assert 
his natural rights! 

‘« After visiting many different cells, they arrived at that where the Comte 
de Lorge had been confined, when Robespierre again burst forth into an 
energetic declamation against kings, exclaiming, Let us for a while reflect 
on the wretched sufferer who has been just delivered from a living entomb- 
ment, a miserable victim to the caprice of royalty ; and can we calmly 
behold such scenes, and are we so pusillanimous as to suffer their repetition 
without exerting all our physical and moral strength for their repression? 
No, Frenchmen! the torch is kindled which shall light the minions of aris- 
tocracy to their earthly tomb, and the heart of every lover of his country is 
inspired with an ardent zeal to maintain the cause of freedom, or to perish 
in the contest. For what is the value of our lives, if they can only be sus- 
tained by the sacrifice of our liberties? ‘The orator was followed by 
Collot-d’Herbois and Dupont who also displayed their eloquence to the 
same effect, and were highly applauded by their auditors.” 


The artistic sort of employment upon which Madame T. has been 
so often engaged, may be illustrated and accounted for by her 
narrative as given by Mr. Hervé concerning the death of the 
monster Marat. 


‘* An heroic girl, named Charlotte Corday, travelled from Normandy to 
Paris to rid her country of the monster Marat. When arrived in the 
capital, she was not quite resolved which should be her victim: Rubes- 
pierre and Danton were nearly as odious to her mind as Marat, but the 
latter and his atrocities were more known in the provinces, particularly in 
the struggle which had taken place in the suppression of the insurrection 
in Cavados, where the cruel effects of his suggestions had been most 
severely felt. Her first attempt to see Marat proved unsuccessful ; but on 
the second, although his housekeeper, a young woman who had lived with 
him, refused to admit her, yet Marat, who was in his bath, hearing the 
voice of Charlotte Corday, and having had a letter from her stating she 
had intelligence of importance to communicate, ordered that she might be 
ulfered to enter. She first amused him with an account of the deputies 
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at Caen, when he said, * They shall all go to the guillotine.” *To the 
uillotine!’ exclaimed she; and as he caught up a pencil to write the 
names of the offenders, Charlotte Corday piunged a knife into his heart. 
‘Help, my dear!’ he cried, and his housekeeper obeyed the call, and a 
man, who was near, rushed in and knocked down the avenger of her 
country with a chair, whilst the female trampled upon her. A crowd 
was instantly attracted to the spot by the uproar, when Charlotte Corday 
rose, looking around her with a composed and dignified air; and some 
members of the section arriving, they prevented her from being torn to 
pieces by the mob. Her beauty, her courage, and her calm demeanour 
interested the authorities in her behalf, and they conducted her to prison, 
protecting her from insult. | 
« As has already been stated, Madam Tussaud was brought to the scene 
of action a short time after it had happened, and took the cast from the 
demon’s features, some gens d’armes attending her to keep off the crowd. 
She visited Charlotte Corday in the Conciergerie Prison, and found her a 
most interesting personage; she was tall and finely formed ; her counte- 
nance had quite a nuble expression; she had a beautiful colour, and her 
complexion was remarkably clear; her manners were extremely pleasing, 
and her deportment particularly graceful. Her mind was rather of a 
masculine order; fond of history, she had made it much her study, and 
naturally became deeply interested in the politics of her country; was a 
great admirer of pure republican principles, and thought she perceived the 
same feelings in the Girondins, to which party she became enthusiastically 
attached, and imbibed a proportionate detestation for the Mountain ; hence 
the success of that resolution which brought her to the scaffold. She had 
been affianced to Major Belsance, a remarkably fine-looking young man, 
who was in the royal guards, and assassinated in one of the popular com- 
motions in 1789. She wrote a letter to her father, begging pardon for 
what she had done, and stating, she believed it to be her duty, bidding him 
remember, that Corneille observed that the crime, and not the scaffold 
constitutes the shame. She conversed freely with Madame Tussaud, and 
even cheerfully, and ever with a countenance of the purest serenity. 
During her trial she displayed the same self-possession, avowed every 
thing without reserve. When conveyed to the scaffold, some few of the 
rabble abused her, but far more pitied and admired her, and many women 
shed tears as she passed. The smile of happiness lighted her features all 
the way to the place of execution; and when the last preparations were 
performing, as the handkerchief was withdrawn, and discovered her 
bosom, the blush of modesty suffused her cheek, but she never once dis- 
played the slightest emotion of fear. As soon as her head was severed, 
the executioner held it up and buffeted it, an action which was witnessed 
by the people with shuddering. The remains were conveyed to the Made- 
leine, where Madame Tussaud took a cast from her face. Charlotte Cor- 
day was of a highly respectable family, and descended from Corneille ; 
some first cousins of hers were still living a few years since at Argentan, 
in Normandy. When Marat’s effects were examined, an assignat for five 
francs was found to be all the money he possessed ; his housekeeper, there--. 
fore, whom, as Chaumette expressed himself, ‘Marat had taken to wife 
one fine day before the face of the sun,’ was considered as his widow, and 
was maintained at the charge of the state. He appears to have been 
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always poor. In 1774, he lived at Edinburgh, and gained his livelihood 
by teaching the French language; he then published a work called * The 
Chains of Slavery,’ with an address to the electors of Great Britain. The 
honours which were decreed to Marat proved the awfully demoralised 
state of the times; he was buried in the garden of the Cordeliers—higs 
favourite den, from whence he poured out his iniquity by reading his in. 
flammatory paper tu the people. One blasphemous fanatic, in a declama- 
tion eulogising the deceased monster, said, ‘Oh Marat! Jesus Christ was 
an angel, but thou wert a God!’ ” 


We learn that Madame Tussaud has been thirty-six years in 
England, and that if her reminiscences of France be favourably 
received, she will be emboldened to do that for her sitters in England 
which she was in the habit of doing for the great or notorious ones 
across the channel. Perhaps some may think that this promise 
comes late considering her very advanced age at this moment ; but 
the expectants who have enjoyed the gossipping of the present 
volume may take comfort to themselves, after we inform them that 
she is descended from a family remarkable for their longevity, that 
one of them lived to the age of ninety, another to that of a hundred 
and four, and another to that of a hundred and eleven. So, take 
comfort ye readers of light and interesting chat; Mr. Hervé and 
Madame, wedded as they at present are, will not disappoint you, or 
be found inferior to hundreds who advance even higher pretensions. 





Art. 1A.—Siz Years in Biscay : comprising a Personal Narrative of the 
Sieges in Bilbao, in June, 1835, and December, 1836. By Joun Francis 
Bacon. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1838. 


THis is an impartial and cleverly-executed sketch of the most inte- 
resting period of the contest which is now desolating the Peninsula, 
and which promises to be interminable. Public curiosity has 
ceased to be aroused by victories which end in nothing, and defeats 
which allow the discomfited party to take the field the day after. 
Hach succeeding winter sees Don Carlos recruiting his forces in the 
Basque provinces, to sally forth with returning spring to lay waste 
the province of Castile, while in the interim small bands are 
launched forth to ravish the country with the speed and cruelty of 
a horde of Tartars, burning, plundering, collecting troops, and har- 
rassing the Queen’s forces with endless marching. Scarcely can we 
summon patience to continue to peruse the accounts of the exploits 
of those Jeaders whom every day brings forth, and who are all equally 
insignificant and ruthless. The fact is, both parties seem to be 
anxious to prolong the contest ; guerilla warfare, plunder, and 
butchery, is too congenial to the taste of the people to be easily 
laid aside, and nothing but the armed troops of the hostile invader, 
or the famine which their devastations haye rendered imminent, 
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will effectually part the combatants, or cause them to relax their 
gripes upon each other’s throats. 

The causes which have engendered and nurtured this fierce strug- 
gle have been so often and so ably discussed by public writers of 
all parties and of every shade of opinion that it would te superfluous 
for us to recapitulate them here. Mr. Bacon has left none of them 
untouched, and he has treated them all with great acuteness and 
candour. His long residence in the provinces of Biscay gave him 
particular opportunities of becoming thoroughly acquainted with the 
fueros of the Basques, and he has given a clear exposition in what 
those privileges really consisted. 

The ecclesiastical aristocracy of Spain rested on a broad and 
a solid foundation. The consolidation of its power was the work of 
centuries, and its influence was widely and beneficially exercised 
through the community. Its easy familiarity with the peasantry 
maintained a feeling of equality and flattered that pride which is the 
characteristic of a race who boast that they acknowledge no supe- 
rior. ‘‘ Sois vos el Rey di Castilla?’ (Are ye the King of Castile ?) 
said a Spanish farmer to King Ferdinand, standing with free and 
lofty carriage, covered head, and unembarrassed manner, in the 
presence of his sovereign. It may be easily imagined that the man, 
who could see nothing more than the public functionary in the 
monarch, would be more easily reconciled to the superiority of the 
ecclesiastical than the lay lord. The former was his neighbour, his 
familiar acquaintance, his adviser—he was a better landlord and a 
better man. If the convent was wealthy, its wealth was for the 
benefit of the people. The most exquisite pictures, the finest 
music, the richest plate, the most gorgeous ceremonials,—all the 
pomp and circumstance of glorious worship, were for them, for their 
gratification, for their benefit. In the church all met on equal 
terms. There were no barriers to hedge round a class, and separate 
the profanum vulgus from their wealthier neighbours, and remind 
them of their inferiority ; and not only could the peasant look upon 
wealth and power, thus employed, without envy, but he looked upon 
itas his own. On the other hand, the lay lord, is an absentee, spend- 
ing his rents at Madrid, and leaving his estate in the hands of his 
agent: his sumptuous furniture, his paintings, his grounds, care- 
fully screened from observation. Perhaps he is a spendthrift and 
inexorable : the ecclesiastical lord, easy of access, and yielding at 
once to a tale of a bad season, a missed crop, or any other of the 
many casualties that may befal his tenant. The economy of the 
convent renders a reduction no sacrifice. In addition to all this he 
dispenses the favours of heaven with a liberal hand. Can it then 
be a matter of wonder that the Spanish peasant sides with the 
clergy ? and is it not a matter of surpassing wonder that the Cortes, 
both in 1812 and subsequently in 1821, with this deeply-rooted and 
widely-diffused veneration of the Spanish people for their clergy 
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before their eyes, demolish at one fell swoop all the monastic orders, 
and appropriate their revenues to the state? A more politic and 
less deeisive course would have more speedily effected their design. 
Instead of sapping and mining, they proceeded to take the vast 
fabric by storm. Instead of disarming their hostility or pitting 
them against each other, they converted the whole army of monks 
into bitter and irreconcileable foes, and furnished their enemies with 
the most formidable weapons against themselves. The fact was, 
the middle classes had for centuries borne the weight of spiritual 
oppression ; they were more conversant with foreigners and more 
alive to their degradation; they were burning for revenge, and 
when their time, as they fancied, was come, they struck boldly and 
blindly at the Colossus, but their blows recoiled upon themselves : 
they threw the whole mass into the arms of Don Carlos. Opposed 
by the higher and educated classes, the clergy fell back for support 
upon the lower orders; they anathematised their opponents as 
traitors in this world and rejected in the next : to destroy them was 
the most praiseworthy of human achievements. Thus the furious 
and fierce fanaticism of myriads of peasants led on with perfect 
unity of purpose, is more than a match for the disjointed wavering 
and unimpassioned force of the superior classes. Nor has the spo-. 
liation of the monasteries added much to the available capital of the 
state, nor will it retard its bankruptcy by a single hour. 

In conjunction with these spiritual influences in rousing the un- 
compromising hostility of the most compact and ancient race of the 
Spanish peninsula, may be noticed the no less important political 
influences of their fueros or privileges. These may be shortly stated 
as consisting of exemption from conscription—exemption from 
maintaining soldiers in time of peace—exemption from taxation, 
except of their own imposing, including freedom from customs 
duties on goods imported from foreign countries—the right possessed 
by the Basque who dwells beyond the Ebro, if accused of any 
offence, of bringing his case before the juez mayor at Valladolid, 
and the right of governing themselves according to their own usages 
and customs, the king nominating only one of their officers, the 
corregidor. These are the fueros of Biscay, Alava, and Guipuscoa, 
as contrasted with the rest of Spain. ‘These exemptions threw an 
unjust burden on the other provinces, and the Madrid government 
was anxious at all times to do away with them. A measure of this 
kind was resolved upon in 1830, and a strong body of troops was 
collected under the command of General O’Donnell to enforee the 
act of abolition. Nor did Don Carlos, as has been erroneously 
asserted, offer any opposition to this measure : it is true, that, with 
his usual policy, he made a show of succumbing to it: he deplored 
the necessity of infringing the fueros, and recommended that it 
should be done gradually. It was to the revolution of July, and to 
the dread of French interference felt by Calomarde and the aposto- 
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licals that the Basques were indebted for the suspension of the exe- 
cution of the abolition scheme, the merit of which has-been claimed 
by Don Carlos, and loudly vaunted by his party. 

To the influence of the clergy was added the powerful influence 
of the lawyers. The escribanos form a numerous class in the 
Basque provinces, and they espoused the Carlist interest to a man. 
Thus while the monk hurled damnation on the soul of a heretic 
landlord, the escribano denounced confiscation against his lands, and 
the military powers held the sword over his head. Arguments like 
these were irresistible, and the authority of the Carlists was widely 
and firmly established. 

The organization of the army was rapidly and skilfully conducted 
by the diputaciones in Biscay and Alava between 1823 and 1833. 
In Guipuscoa, the arrangements were not so active, as the pre- 
sence of the Captain General and the garrison of Saint Sebas- 
tian offered an effective check to their proceedings. 

The volunteers of Navarre were numerous, but inferior in equip- 
ment to those of the other provinces. At the first outbreak, the 
organised Carlist militia amounted to 57,000, with a further stock 
of 80,000 able to bear arms as a reserve, and an annual corps of at 
least 7000 for several years to come. ‘This excellent organization of 
the provinces was owing to the exertions of Verastegui and Valde- 
spina. To provide for the troops the whole province was divided 
into districts, and a commissary appointed for each. The number 
of rations of meat and bread supplied daily by the province of Biscay 
amounted to 10,290 or 72,030 weekly, equal to about 180 oxen, 
108,045 pounds of bread, and 3,700 gallons of wine. The clothing 
of the troops was not so effectually provided for: it was composed 
of cloth purchased in France or Bilbao, or stolen in marauding par- 
ties into Castile, and made up in the provinces. <A certain quantity 
of cloth was sent to a tcwn, with orders to have it converted into 
jackets and trowsers in a given time, and the authorities instantly 
set all hands in the towntowork. In this manner, says Mr. Bacon, 
was clothed and fed, by a small country not containing the eighth 
part of its population, an army as numerous as that of Bavaria. 

In the matter of the manufacture and repair of arms, the Carlists 
possessed advantages of a peculiar kind in the iron works of Biscay 
and Guipuscoa. The numerous hands employed in the manufacture 
of this metal are dispersed over the country: many towns, such as 
Eybar, Plasencia, Elgoybar, Elgueta, Durango, Ochandiano, Tolosa, 
Vergara, ana Balmaseda, are entirely devoted to the manufacture of 
arms and ironmongery in general. ‘Three thousand of the Carlist 
soldiers were enabled to repair and even make their own arms and 
accoutrements. In the manufacture of gunpowder they had advan- 
tages equally peculiar ; their forests furnished inexhaustible supplies 
of charcoal, which the long practice of the charcoal-burners enabled 
them to make of a superior quality ; sulphur and saltpetre were 
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obtained from France, and the friars worked incessantly at the 
manufactories at Onate and Ereno. The amount of money raised 
on the provinces by confiscations, customs, and subsidies, has been 
estimated at five millions of dollars, to say nothing of provisions, 
clothing, effects, and stores of al] kinds, which may be computed at 
avery considerable sum. Thus we may observe that four provinces 
with a population, not exceeding that of Kent and Surrey, main- 
tained, out of their own children, an army of 24,000 men, paid, 
clothed, and equipped them, and kept them recruited through a 
bloody war of four years ; and now, when entering on the fifth cam- 
paign, the army is rather increased than otherwise. 

To oppose this formidable force, the Queen had a nominal army 
amounting to 100,000 men, one half of which was officered by 
Carlists who neutralized its efficacy. Her government was sur- 
rounded by functionaries in the interest of her rival, busy in crip- 
pling and embarrassing its measures ; and, most grievous of all the 
calamities, her exchequer was empty, and her government was 
burthened with an accumulated load of debt.. Add to this the 
hollow conduct of Louis Phillipe, and it is not at all surprising that 
it should take four years of active warfare to test the materials of the 
military and civil services, and to purge them from concealed enemies. 

The Carlists had contemplated a rising all over Spain. With 
dismay they heard that Queen Isabel had been recognized without 
opposition through all the provinces, and that forces were pouring 
into Burgos from every quarter to support her title. Then followed 
the defeat of the Alavese, the march of Sarsfield upon Vitoria, and 
his subsequent delivery of Bilbao. During the period of their occu- ~» 
pation, the Carlists had mulcted the inhabitants at a fearful rate ; 
and now they retired in rage, disappointment, and despair, crying 
out they had been deceived. Had Sarsfield followed close upon 
their heels and chastised the villagers for their past, and taken hos- 
tages for their future conduct, it is probable he would have crushed 
the enemies of the Queen at once. But what does he do? He 
publishes an indulto for 15 days, and then remains inactive. The 
Carlists laughed at his indulto, seized six gentlemen of Bilbao and 
put to death Muroaga, the treasurer of the province. 

Sarsfield was replaced by Valdez in the command of the army of 
the north. This general had acquired a deservedly high reputation 
in Peru. He brought with him some new general officers, amongst 
others, Bedoya, Osina, Benedicto, and Espartero. The first three 
soon lost the little reputation they had ; the last raised himself from 
a brigadier-general, in three years, to the post he now occupies of 
commander-in-chief of the Spanish armies. His predominant failing 
is said to be indecision—but he is capable of acting with startling 
energy on occasions. Although his conduct has been sometimes 
prejudicial to the cause, no doubt can be entertained of his being a 
zealous and faithful adherent to the queen. At the juncture we 
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speak of, he succeeded the Count Armildez in the government of 
Biscay with 3500 men, exclusive of the fine regiment of Compostela 
which was left in garrison at Bilbao. Valdez behaved with activit 
and met with considerable success in pursuing the Carlists, his plans 
were well combined and well executed. Espartero, too, scoured the 
country to the east of the Nervion, whilst Iriarte and Quintana over- 
ran the encartaciones, where they were kept briskly employed by the 
Carlist Chief Andachaga. But whether Valdez did too little, or 
whether, as is surmised, he did too much, so that both Republicans 
and Christinos began to fear the war would end too soon, he was 
recalled and replaced by Quesada with fuller powers than his prede- 
cessor had enjoyed. The contending parties might now be said to 
be evenly matched. Quesada was at the head of 30,000 effective 
men, one-half of whom were employed in garrisons ; while the thou- 
sands of enthusiastic peasantry which formed the Carlist force, no 
longer dispersed into independent guerilla parties, were now 
consolidated and combined, acting with unity of design and stead 
system under the guidance of a chief, with energies equal to the an 
—Thomas Zumalacarreguy. 

The instant he assumed the command he struck a blow that 
secured his ascendancy, and spread consternation through the ranks 
of the Queen’s army. He rushed down upon Vitoria, and meeting 
with a severe repulse, he turned aside to the north-west and enveloped 
a body of Christinos at Heredia. One hundred and sixty prisoners 
were massacred in cold blood to convince both sides that the Carlist 
general would not stick at trifles. The Queenites were intimidated, 
and, from that moment, the Carlists gained a moral superiority over 
their opponents, which they never lost. In civil wars, and particu- 
larly Spanish wars, the most sanguinary are treated with the greatest 
respect and deference. The activity of Zumalacarreguy hurried him 
upon new enterprizes. While the Christino generals were busy with 
speculating in the funds, he was scouring the valley of the Borunda, 
and cutting off the straggling garrisons. ‘To crown his success and 
to raise the enthusiasm of the Basques to the highest pitch, Don 
Carlos joined the army in person: the bloody drama deepened in 
interest and horror. 

To reinforce Quesada, who, though unsuccessful, had fought bravely, 
Rodil advanced with ten thousand men from Portugal. His cha- 
racter for obstinacy and cruelty made him a fitting opponent for the 
Carlist chief. But the plan of operations laid down by the war 
department at Madrid—viz. to garrison all the towns of any import- 
ance and to support them by movable columns—was pregnant with 
disasters. ‘These towns were mostly situated in the valleys and are 
bad military positions. The keys of those valleys being in the hands 
of the Carlists, they poured an overwhelming force upon the small 
garrisons and cut them to pieces in detail. 
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“Tf, says “ Mr, Bacon,” instead of placing small garrisons in every town, 
commanded in many instances by officers of doubtful fide lity, the queens 
generals had established regular military camps, entrenched on the knots 
of the mountains commanding the entrance of many valleys, each camp 
consisting of 3000 men at least, the tactics of the Carlists would have been, 
in a great measure, frustrated. Of course it would be necessary that the 
soldiery be well commanded, in order that they might derive all the benefit 
from their situation. Huts might have been built for the soldiers, and 
the inhabitants of the valleys would not refuse rations when they saw an 
avalanche constantly hanging over their heads; for the access being easy 
to so many valleys, if they attempted to blockade the camp, all their young 
men must have been recalled from the faction. But nothing of this was done: 
the officers of the army, anxious to live in as good quarters as they could 
get, were reluctant to leave the snug little towns of Biscay and Guipuscoa, 
and thus the queen of Spain’s generals frittered away 7000 or 8000 men 
in petty garrisons of 200, 300, and 400 men. The folly of this plan was 
soon perceived by Zumalacarreguy, and these small detachments were 
blockaded by single companies. In thismanner, Ochandiano has a garri- 
son of 300 men,—it is blockaded by thirty. No provisions are allowed 
to enter unless protected by a large force. The garrison cannot spare 
above 100 men to make a sortie, and this the besiegers well know, con- 
sequently, if the troops march out, they are skirmished with incessantly ; 
obliged to keep together, not knowing the number of their assailants, the 
regulars usually lose two and perhaps three for one, and when the casu- 
alties amount to twenty, their leader generally retreats, having taken 
little by his motion. The Carlists celebrate their victory by screeching 
and various antics; all this has the effect of disheartening the queenites, 
until at last they will not stir forth on any account, and thus the garri- 
sons become a dead weight upon the attentions of the commander-in-chief 
instead of an assistance.” 


While the Infante at the head of a chosen band enticed Rodil’s 
columns into a wild-goose chase, the Carlist chief hung upon his 
rear, cut off his straggling brigades, surprised his convoys, and 
pounced upon the unsupported garrisons. Having lost 5000 men 
in a few months, Rodil relinquished the struggle and the command, 
on the very day which witnessed the disgraceful defeat of General 
O’Doyle at Alegria en Alava. The successes of the Carlists were 
in a great measure owing to the accurate information they received 
from a partisan on the general’s staff. It is even asserted that the 
power of their friends at Madrid was invariably successful in attach- 
ing a Carlist to the staff of every successive general. ‘The Carlist 
mode of warfare, as described by Mr. Bacon, will afford an easy solu- 
tion of the causes of the protraction of hostilities. 


‘“The Carlists tactics, which at such length I have above explained, 
we carried into full effect against Espartero; they danced him and his 
division round and round the province; but they never could get him to 
divide his troops, and as only two of the Biscay garrisons were inland, he 
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was little troubled by their claims, for the sea offered easy means of relief 
to the places on the coast. Thus, beyond tiring his men, nothing par- 
ticularly occurred for some time, until Arana, an old Spanish colonel, and 
now commandment of Biscay for the Carlists, being anxious to come to 
blows, took up a position near Elorrio, on a mountain-side, which was 
intersected with stone walls, forming a post of amazing strength. Here 
Espartero attacked him, and had the Biscayans been Kentucky riflemen, 
they would have destroyed his division; but they had such an excessive 
dislike to lose a man, that after their front line behind the parapet had 
delivered its fire, the troops ran off right and left, and rallied behind the 
second line of walls, thence toa third, and soon. But these unsteady 
volleys did the queenites little harm, and Colonel Echaluce, with his caza- 
dores, having turned their right flank, Arana’s men abandoned their 
superb position, after sustaining a loss of above two hundred men, which 
was equal to, if not more than that of Espartero. 

« A regular European army, after being completely driven from such a 
strong position as that of Elorrio, would lose its morale, the soldiery would 
become disheartened, and tacitly allow their antagonists to be better men. 
Such was not, nor is the case with the Basques; they run off in every 
direction, and the scattered cottages and hamlets, for miles round, are 
filled with their soldiery, as gay and unconcerned as if they had been 
victorious. Their very dispersion renders it impossible to know what 
loss they have sustained, and they are always ready to hope for the best. 
Next day they direct their steps to some village, where they are sure to 
learn the place of re-union. Thus, after a sharp fight, which has perhaps 
disabled the column from moving any farther, the Carlist Basques would 
be two days later, operating in the rear of the column or showing fight in 
front. It may also be remarked that the Navarrese or Biscayan, when 
they run off the field, rarely throw their musquets away; the queen’s 
soldiers almost always doso. The reason isobviousenough. The Basque 
soldier sought safety in dispersion; out of reach of the musquetry of the 
column he was secure, nor was it difficult to carry a fusil that distance; 
but the Christino soldier, when his regiment was broken, usually saw no 
safety except in flying to the nearest garrison town, and so, to run the 
faster, threw down his arms and all incumbrances to flight.” 


The misfortunes of the general raised the clamour of the nation: 
the Camarilla party at Madrid trembled and recalled Mina. The 
appointment of the veteran chief to the command of the northern 
army, raised the hopes of the Queen’s party at home and abroad ; 
nor were these hopes altogther disappointed. With a badly or- 
ganized and dispirited army, and broken by sickness and infirmities, 
the Navarrese chief brought victory once more to the standards of 
the Queen, and at Unsue and Asarte overthrew the Carlists with 
great slaughter. Three thousand Navarrese perished in these two 
actions, and the veteran chief taught his quondam secretary that he 
was still his master ; but though defeated three times in twelve days, 
Zumalacarreguy did not relax in his activity. He took Echarri 
and Aranaz ; these successes were chiefly owing to the treachery or 
misconduct of the Carlist officers in the provincial regiments of the 
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Queen’s army, which paralyzed the effect of its able commander and 
neutralized his victories. The infirmities of Mina compelling him 
to retire, Valdez was once more placed at the head of the army. 

The winter of 1834-35 passed away, and with it all hopes of 
the termination of the struggle. The conduct of Espartero and 
other officers was in fact better adapted to prolong than to termi- 
nate the contest ; it was his custom to march out with his column 
for a few days, and then return and stay a week ora fortnight at 
Bilbao. As he seldom went out of the high road, the Carlists in 
derision nicknamed him el Ordinario de Durango—the Durango 
carrier. While his column was out upon these paseos, Eraso’s 
batallions, laughing to scorn the lumbering movements of the Chris- 
tino brigadiers, descended like lightning, first upon the small garri- 
sons, and then upon Bilbao itself. On the 7th of March he seized 
upon the beautiful and extensive flour mills within half a mile of the 
Durango gate, and butchered a detachment of 36 men, who were 
left to defend them. Don Archevala, the governor of Bilbao, be- 
held the slaughter of his men—the destruction of the supplies of 
bread and flour for the town, without striking a blow in their defence ; 
and when the national guard murmured at his inactivity, he sent a 
detachment of 53 men of their number to drive back the enemy, 
who mustered 2,000 strong. They had scarcely proceeded beyond 
the gate, when they were assailed by a shower of musket balls, ten 
of their number went down in an instant, and the rest fired a volle 
and ran back to the town. Archevala saved himself from the 
indignation of the town’s people by a rapid change of residence, 
until Espartero returned, when he resigned his command, which was 
given to Colonel Solano. 

Valdez now appointed Espartero commander-in-chief of the 
Basque provinces in the room of Carratala, who had been soundly 
beaten by Zumalacarreguy at Ormaistegui, and Iriarte took the 
command of the six divisions by which they was held. The Carlists 
chief was at the head of thirty battallions of good troops, flushed with 
triumph at their repeated successes, and the contest promised to be 
fierce and sanguinary in the extreme. 

At this juncture the British government, then in the hands of the 
Tories, interposed to mitigate the cruelties practised on both sides. 
The Eliot treaty is by no means relished by Mr. Bacon, his strictures 
upon it are not without foundation, and they are delivered in a 
style approaching to indignant remonstrance. 


“IT am not desirous to appear the advocate of a war of extermination, 
and am aware that most of the furious Spanish liberals who have impugned 
this treaty, have done so when sitting in safety in their coffee-houses, 
where it is marvellously easy to talk about national honour and so forth. 
It is, however, clear enough, that had the envoy of the Duke of Welling- 
ton been desirous of throwing his weight and influence into the queen’s 
scale, he would have enlarged upon the barbarous murders in Bilbao and 
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Heredia; and the repeated slaughter of prisoners by the Carlist generals, 
He might also have slightly and delicately alluded to the civility received 
by his majesty so lately in England and Portugal, and then asked how he 
could sanction such a mode of warfare? It was evident that Valdez 
would not have refused to give quarter, and thus the treaty might have 
been confined to one article, simply specifying that all classes of combat- 
ants, on both sides, should have quarter when they asked it. 

“fad such been the case, foreigners in general, and Englishmen in 
particular, would have been spared the pain of seeing the Carlists infringe 
the treaty—nay, declare that it did not include, 

“ Ist. All the national guards. 

«2nd. All the soldiers and officers of the free corps or volunteers, 

“ 3rd. All foreigners in the queen of Spain’s service. 

“ Gracious God! here is a treaty which carefully excludes the militia, 
the very pith of the popular cause; next the volunteers and foreigners, 
with whom the only difference is, that they are volunteers, but not 
Spaniards. Whom, then, may it be said that the famous Eliot or Gur- 
wood treaty protects? Why, the regular army; that is, the force of 
which many of the generals and officers were strongly suspected of a 
half-and-half hostility against the infante. Possibly Colonel Gurwood, 
himself one of the regulars, could not find, in the plenitude of his humanity 
for them, room for any one else. But, were such the case, how came the 
commissioner to shut his eyes to the fact, that the very army of Don Carlos 
came more under the description of ‘ militia and volunteers’ than anything 
else? Besides, talking of foreigners, did not Colonel Gurwood see Cap- 
tain Henningsen? Did he see no Frenchmen? no German? or, is it, 
that in the gallant colonel’s opinion, a few gentlemen may do that with 
impunity, which the mob of plebeians are righteously hung for ? 

« But although thecharge of partiality may rest with the commissioners, 
nothing can ever wipe away the stain which this treaty inflicted upon the 
Spanish army. They, soldiers by trade, whose profession was the noble 
career of arms, bargained to save themselves at the expense of the unfor- 
tunate tradesman who took up arms to defend his town, and his famil 
from rapine and murder. The miserable national was often (I have wit- 
nessed it) obliged to sleep on the bare ground with his wife and children, 
and to resign his only bed to the soldiery. Often has he been compelled 
to sell his scanty furniture to find money to buy them fuel and oil, and 
yet this wretched father of a family is obliged to take his turn of duty, 
without pay or rations! and, if taken prisoner by the enemy, is duly deli- 
vered over to the peasantry to be tortured to death, or else, harder still, is 
sent to the mines at Barambio, to languish for months, until kind death 
ends his sufferings. 

“ Neither with the volunteer or the foreigner is the case so cruel as 
with the national; they are fighting men by trade, and receive pay; but 
why should they be put out of the pale of the treaty, as if unworthy of a 
thought? Are not Don Carlos and his followers continually dinning in 
our ears that his army is composed of volunteers? Well, then, if his 
forces are volunteers, why can he object to those of his opponents being 
of the same description ?—Ay, there is the rub! and the duke’s commis- 
sloners well knew it. D. Carlos and his officers wanted their own fol- 
lowers to be represented as all pious and virtuous volunteers fighting pro 
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bono regis. The queen’s forces, of course, were all conscripts, obliged to 
serve, poor things!—and as for foreigners, the commissioners could not 
see the French, English, Portuguese, Germans, Italians, at the head- 
quarters of D. Carlos or those of his generalissimo, neither could they in 
after times hear the cries of their countrymen, murdered at Arrigorriaga 
and Hernani, agreeably to the ‘ tratado Eliot.’ 

“Thus much for the famous Eliot convention, which, apart from the 
spurious philanthropy with which it was ostensibly covered, was discre- 
ditable to the English commissioners, who displayed a want of ordinar 
attention or common humanity in leaving out all mention of the militia, 
free corps, and foreigners, and was dishonourable in the last degree to 
the Spanish generals, who ought to have spurned the mere idea of bar- 
gaining for their own safety at the cost of the families who fed, clothed, 
and paid them—besides fighting for their cause as well, if not better, than 
themselves. The British commissioners might plead ignorance; but for 
the Spanish generals there is not the shadow of excuse.” 


The tide of victory now rolled steadily in favour of the Carlists. 
Iriarte having attached the Carlist Chief Sarasa at Guernica, with a 
fine division of troops, though somewhat fatigued after a long march 
on very bad roads, was completely routed and compelled to retreat 
upon Lequeitio. Espartero advanced with ten thousand men to 
check the enemy and cover the retreat of the broken divisions to 
Bilbao. But the triumph of Espartero, in his superior good luck, 
was destined to be of short duration. Having marched to the relief 
of Villafranca de Guipuscoa, he was defeated by the Carlist chief and 
driven back upon Vergara, with the loss of 2,000 men, while his 
adversary did not lose more than twenty: and now having triumphed 
over all the obstacles in his path, the Carlist laid siege to Bilbao. 

Mr. Bacon gives us a most minute and in many particulars 
a most interesting account of the siege; but as the newspapers 
have already treated us to it at the time uwsque ad nauseam, we 
shall forbear entermg into details already so well known. The 
errors committed both by besiegers and besieged were gross and 
glaring enough and they have been very clearly exposed in the 
present work. The Carlists are censured for not relishing the idea 
of marching in a close column up toa breach with grape playing 
upon both flanks, while round shot and musketry are pounding the 
front. ‘The prospect is certainly not very agreeable, but our English 
troops would have done it. ‘The Basque soldier is excellent at 
a skirmish, steady behind defences, quick in surprising a batallion 
which has lost its way, but he is not suited for sheer hard fighting. 
‘** He would rather,”’ says Mr. Bacon, “ make war for two years than 
fight such a battle as the 57th regiment did at Albuera.” After the 
death of Zumalacarreguy, Eraso conducted the siege -with little 
vigour, frequently changing the point of attack and exhibiting 
symptoms of great vacillation ; but the great error was, in not having 
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commenced by reducing Portugalete and blockading the town on 
that side. 

We have now come down to the appointment of Cordova and the 
arrival of the British Legion. The first affair in which that body 
was engaged, was in protecting Espartero’s march at Arrigorriaga. 
The following is Mr. Bacon’s account of the affair :— 


“ On the 11th September the divisions of Ezpeleta and Espartero, about 
9,000 strong, marched from Bilbao by the Puente Nueva, and took the 
road to Orduna. To protect the left flank of their march, Count Mirasol, 
accompanied by General Evans, with six battalions of the legion, left the 
town with about 3,000 men belonging to the garrison. Scarcely had the 
Jeading files of Ezpelata’s column opened upon the spot where the road 
from Durango and Orduna unite, when a heavy fire was poured in on the 
column. Some confusion at first ensued ; but a battalion being sent for- 
ward in skirmishing order, dislodged the enemy, who retired fighting upon 
his mainbody. A brigade of the Christinos was now sent over the heights 
of Ollargan, towards Miravalles and Arrigorriaga, which had the effect 
of enabling the column to advance as far as the former place. Here a 
deep glen descends from Pagasarri, forming the south-east boundary of 
Ollargan ; in the bottom of this ravine flows a small rivulet, and over it, 
near its junction with the Nervion, is a bridge, across which passes the 
road to Vitoria and Orduna. This bridge was held by the Carlists, who, 
after some resistance, were dislodged, and the column advanced along 
the road, whilst the enemy still tenaciously held the upper part of the 
ravine just mentioned. It was now past twelve, and Ezpeleta, thinking 
that all farther resistance would be but trifling, sent word to Mirasol that 
he might return with his division. Accordingly the British Legion, with 
the two field-pieces, were marched into the town, where they had scarce 
arrived when orders came for their return; and indeed it was time, for 
Ezpeleta, after passing Miravalles, finding the position of Arrigorriaga 
held by the Carlists in great force, and learning also that they had secured 
the passes at Orduna, determined to return to Bilbao ; and, in consequence, 
halted his troops,and gave orders for them to march back. The retro- 
grade movement of the Christinos, of course, brought the Carlists head- 
long on, and the rear was speedily engaged. It is reported, that when 
the Christino general ordered a retreat, he never sent a fresh brigade to 
the rear, but allowed it to be composed of the same battalions which had 
formed the advance, and had already been roughly engaged, and sustained 
no trifling loss; nor did his foresight extend so far as to suspend his retreat 
until he had secured the heights of Ollargan, around the flank and base of 
which was the line of march. 

“ The Carlists, who had never abandoned the upper part of the glen of 
Miravalles, now sent a large force in that direction, to seize the heights of 
Ollargan. It was done; and while the rear of the Christino columns was 
furiously assailed, the eastern slope of Ollargan sparkled with fire, the 
effect of which was soon visible in the fearful confusion which ensued 
among the dense columns which now choked the road at its base. Now 
Ezpelata’s bad generalship had to be atoned for by the blood of his soldiers. 
The error of withdrawing the English was apparent, for they might, at 
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an earlier hour, have occupied the heights; whereas now they were un- 
able to advance along the left bank of the river, by reason of the enemy 
holding the woody slopes, at the foot of which was the road; and the right 
bane of the river,by the Puente Nueva, was thronged with retreating troops. 
Thus the Englishbattalions were reduced to be mere spectators. 

“The head of he Christino column was now on the bridge, and the 
troops passed over rapidly. A battalion was posted in the houses on the 
west side of the bridge, whose fire, in some degree, checked the Carlists on 
the woody slope of Ollargan; but the rear of the column was still furiously 
attacked; the men got clubbed and unmanageable ; and the enemy, closing 
with them, made many prisoners, while not a few, hurled over the steep 
banks into the river, were drowned. Now, the troops left gn the other 
side would have been sacrificed, had not Espartero, in person, led a handful 
of horse over the bridge, and charged furiously the disorderly advance of the 
Carlists, jammed in the narrow road with steep banks. Many were lanced 
by the troopers, who thus gave time for the infantry in the houses to escape 
to the other side. Espartero, himself slightly wounded, then returned with 
his men, and the Carlists, gathering in force, now pushed their guerillas 
across the bridge, and drove the Christinos from the houses on the right or 
east bank. Again they were driven back by Espartero, but they returned 
and made good their footing. The 3rd or 7th regiment of the legion was 
then sent down the hill to dislodge them, which was done by two com- 
panies only, with equal courage and order. The regiment kept the vantage, 
and after a slight renewal of the firing, for a short time, the combat ceased, 
the 7th regiment retiring at nine P.M. in the utmost order, unmolested, into 
the town. Thus ended the famous action of Arrigorriaga, discreditable to 
the abilities of Ezpeleta, who proved himself unfit to be entrusted with such 
an important command.” 


The march of the legion to Vitoria by the Portugalete instead of 
the Durango road, was considered by the Carlists as a tacit 
acknowledgment that the English dared not meet them, and this 
had no small effect on their bold and daring comportment in after 
times against the legion. The storming of the Carlist lines in the 
heights of San Sebastian was a gallant but a barren victory. Our 


author is of opinion that Evans should have moved upon Hernani 
with his 4000 British troops. 


‘* Had he advanced, that day, upon Hernani, it seems probable that he 
would have been able to have held it; for one battalion, with the national 
guards, would have sufficed to defend San Sebastian; and who, for a 
moment, entertains the idea that the Carlists would have rallied in sufficient 
force, within seven days, to carry the position of Hernani, when defended 
by 4000 English? Not 10,000 men would have done it; and, of a surety, 
they could not then have mustered that number, without withdrawing half 
their army from before Arlaban. The occupation of Hernani in May, 
1836, would have been very different in its results, to its occupation in 
May, 1837. Then, probably, the expedition of Gomez would never have 
taken place; the communication with France would have been earlier inter- 
cepted ; and, perhaps, the Pretender would have been compelled to seek his 
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fortunes in Castile, with an army not half so well prepared as the one he 
led from Navarre in June, 1837.” 


The second siege of Bilbao by Eguia and Villareal is sketched by 
our author at considerable length, and with very great spirit. The 
investment lasted sixty days ; every stratagem that the art of war 
could apply was resorted to to reduce the town : the patient hardihood 


of the Spanish character is very conspicuously displayed in their 
bearing up against the privations and sufferings of the siege. The 
attack on the convent of San Augustin gives us some idea of the 
desperate valour with which both parties fought, and is a very 
favourable specimen of Mr. Bacon’s clear and bold style of 


narrative. 
‘‘ Meantime, the Carlists (now fully established in the convent, and 


adjoining house of Menchaca,) galled the inner line with an increasing fire 
of small-arms, which told with terrible effect upon the confused masses of 
men who thronged the narrow street of the Zendeja. Irritated, beyond 
measure, at the loss they were sustaining, part of the Ist, 5th, and 6th 
companies of the national guard, led by Brigadier Araoz, and Colonel 
Duran, rushed into the convent. For a time the strife hung evenly 
balanced; but the commanding position of the Carlists, who, from the roof 
and galleries, fired with fatal precision, compelled the assailants to retreat, 
after losing severely. Among those who had laid down their lives here, for 
the safety of their native town, were D. Jose Graminde; D. Leonardo 
Allende Salazar, the last surviving brother of that distinguished family ; and 
D. Condido Pedrorena, of whom it may with truth be said, that none fell 
during the siege more regretted. After this repulse of the nationals, it was 
the duty of the Carlists to have pushed hastily on, and carried the inner 
line; but they paused, looked, and drew back; thus losing the fairest 
chance ever offered to their arms. 

“Nor was the attack of the nationals, though unsuccessful, entirely 
useless ; for during the time the assailants were thus held in check, some 
degree of order was established, and the supporters arrived. The enemy, 
however, was becoming more numerous, and their incessant fire of small- 
arms had already struck down General San Miguel, Brigadier Araoz, the 
second in command of the garrison, Colonel Cotoner, the second in com- 
mand of the artillery, and most of the staff. Nor could the Carlists have 
escaped much better ; for the line of the Zendeja, now well manned, kept 
up a heavy and well-directed fire upon every door and window of the 
edifice, San Augustin, while every gun that could be made to bear upon the 
building, flung into it a stream of shells and shot. Elated with his success, 
Eguia sent reinforcement upon reinforcement, and the combat went on with 
deafening uproar; but Arechavala, who had now taken the command, 
seeing the obstinacy of the enemy, and aware of the fatal results of leaving 
the besiegers in possession of this important position, after consulting with 
Arana and Ozores, determined on setting fire to the building, an arduous 
undertaking, seeing that the enemy were in full possession. It was never- 
theless carried into complete effect, with equal courage and good fortune. 
Soon after four, two companies of the cazadores of Isabel] II., one company 
of the nationals, and one of Compostela, provided with torches, straw, and 
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various combustibles, again attacked and entered the church. As before, 
the Carlists fought with singular courage, but this time their efforts were 
vain; they were driven from the church, after a severe contest; piles of 
combustibles, heaped beneath the high altar, were kindled in an instant. 
Retreating to the cloisters, the besiegers tried their utmost to impede the 
progress of the queenites, but these gave them no respite; they spread the 
flames over the whole of the convent, and the most desperate of the Carlists, 
blinded by the smoke, or scorched by the eddying flames, fell down into 
the burning mass, which was at eight o’clock blazing like a volcano, and by 
its lurid light, the rival camps and the winding river were as distinct as 
day. Although the besiegers now beheld the long-disputed convent in 
flames, they had small grounds for triumph; taken by surprise, it was re- 
taken by main force, and its destruction by the besieged themselves denoted 
the vigour of their defence, and gave Eguia clearly to understand that 
thousands of his army must perish, ere he was master of the place so dearly 
coveted. The loss of the besieged during this hard-fought day was nearly 
three hundred, including prisoners; that of the assailants, in all probability, 
was equal, if not more considerable.” 


On the whole we can safely recommend Mr. Bacon’s book as 
containing the clearest and most interesting sketch of this second 
war of succession, that we have yet met with. By the bye he finds 
it necessary in many instances to correct the mistatements of 
Captain Henningsen in very important particulars. His style is 
clear and forcible, his arrangement of his subject excellent, and 
though he is no soldier, as he tells us, his descriptions of the game of 
war are uniformly correct and masterly. Spirited engravings place 
before our eyes the principal scenes of action, and contribute most 
essentially to the clear understanding of the movements of the 
belligerents. 





ART. X.—Report of the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the practi- 
cability and expediency of consolidating the different Departments connected 
with the Administration of the Army. 1837. 


Tue machinery by which the military power of Great Britain is 
wielded, and the expenditure requisite for its maintenance regulated 
and controlled, present a subject of most interesting consideration. 
The zealous endeavours of the reformed government to carry the 
principle of retrenchment, as far as is practicable, into the various 
branches of the public service, to simplify their construction, and to 
advance them to as near a point of perfection as it is possible to 
attain, have caused every department to undergo a searching scru- 
tiny, so that the minutest details of official management are laid 
before the public without reserve. 

The orders of government as to the employment of the army are 
communicated to the military authorities by the Secretary of State 
for the Colonial or the Home department. These ministers in their 
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respective departments communicate with the Commander-in-Chief 
and the Master-General of the Ordnance upon all points connected 
with the internal defence of the country and the protection of the 
foreign possessions of the crown, and it is by one of them that all 
the higher appointments, to which the sanction of government is 
required, are authorized. The Secretary of State for the Colonies 
has besides, as Secretary for the War Department, an authority in 
all matters relating generally to the army. He submits to the king 
the advice of ministers as to the whole amount of forces to be kept 
up, and he makes known to the Commander-in-Chief the establish- 
ment decided upon. He transmits the orders of government to 
officers on foreign stations, and originates warrants for regulating 
the terms on which soldiers are to be enlisted, and the pensions 
they are to receive. 

In addition to this, all military commissions are technically issued 
under the authority of the Secretaries. ‘The Commander-in-Chief, 
having obtained the king’s sanction for promotions or appointments, 
forwards a memorandum of those which are approved to the War 
Office ; the Secretary at War then transmits the lists to the office 
of the Home or Colonial Secretary, as the case may be; the com- 
missions are prepared in either of those offices, submitted to the 
king for his signature, and completed by being countersigned by the 
Secretary on their return. If a supply of arms is wanted for the 
troops, application is made by the Commander-in-Chief to the 
Secretary at War, and by him to the Secretary of State, to signify 
his Majesty’s pleasure to the Master-General and Board of Ord- 
nance for the issue of the arms, and the letter written by the Secre- 
tary is the proper authority to this department for furnishing the 
required supply. 

The duties of the Secretary at War chiefly consist in preparing 
and submitting to Parliament the army estimates, in checking the 
details of military expenditure, and in attending to the due execution 
of military law. He is also, under the authority of Parliament, 
charged with the protection of the civil subjects of the realms 
against oppression and misconduct on the part of the military, and 
for this purpose he communicates with the magistracy upon all 
complaints against officers and soldiers, over whom he exercises an 
independent authority in enforcing the provisions of the law. He 
prepares and brings in the mutiny bill, frames the articles of war, 
and issues routes for the movement of troops. Next in importance 
are the duties of the Master-General and the Board of Ordnance. 
The same authority which is exercised by the Commander-in-Chief 
over the army, the Master-General of the Ordnance exercises over 
the corps of Artillery and Engineers. He has also the general 
government and direction of the Military Academy at Woolwich. 
The Board of Ordnance is to the Artillery service what the Secre- 
tary at War is to the rest of the army. But besides their own par- 
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ticular branch of the service, the whole army, and even the navy, 
must be attended to by the Board. Arms, ammunition, and mili- 
tary stores of every description are supplied by them to both ser- 
vices. They furnish clothing to the police force of Ireland, and the 
same, with great coats, to the entire army. ‘They are likewise 
charged with the issue of various supplies, as fuel, light, both in 
Great Britain and abroad, and with provisions and forage. The 
construction and repair of fortifications, military works, and barracks, 
is another branch of the business of the department, and they also 
furnish various descriptions of stores for the use of the convict 
establishment in the penal colonies. The Board is composed of 
three officers—the surveyor-general, the clerk of the ordnance, and 
the principal storekeeper. The authority of the Master-Generai is 
supreme in all cases, both civil and military, and he is considered 
responsible for the manner in which the department is generally 
conducted. 

Then comes the Treasury Board, which manages the supply of 
forage and provisions to the troops on foreign stations, the Commis- 
sariat officers corresponding immediately with that Board. The 
Board of Audit act as the advisers in military business, besides 
auditing the accounts of a part of the expenditure incurred by the 
commissaries for the service of the army on foreign stations. The 
Commissioners of Chelsea Hospital are charged with the manage- 
ment of the hospital, and all matters relating to pensions. Their 
proceedings are governed by patent, and by instructions thereon 
received from the Secretary at War. 

Such is a brief outline of the functions of the different departments 
of the administration of the army. The chief defect of this system 
is, that the distribution of the expenses among so many departments 
does not permit of the whole charge of the army being seen under 
one comprehensive view. In France every military department is 
subordinate to the War Minister, who prepares the whole army 
estimate, and is responsible for the whole of the military expendi- 
ture: whereas, under the system we have just noticed, the indivi- 
dual presiding over each department presents to parliament the 
estimate of the expenses of that department, and of the portion of 
the military expenditure under his control. By these means the 
charge of the military force is spread over several estimates, and 
being mixed up in some of them with naval or civil expenditure, it 
becomes difficult to make out from the parliamentary papers an 
aggregate of the charge purely applicable to the military service. 

In addition to the fact of the system being calculated to throw 
difficulties in the way of parliamentary investigation, it has been 
objected to that it is contrary to the soundest principles of finance, 
and causes an inconvenient separation not merely of account, but of 
the management of different branches of the same service. The 
functionaries entrusted with the discharge of various duties, having 
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reference to one common object, are mutually independent of each 
other, and only connected together by their common subordination 
to the supreme authority of government. The natural result of this 
absence of concentrated authority are conflicts of opinion, diversi- 
ties of system and delays, involving a multiplication of correspond- 
ence, and of needless formalities in the transaction of business. 

For instance, the Board of Ordnance supplies guns and gun 
carriages to the navy. For this purpose they have gun wharfs at 
all the principal ports. Ifa carriage happens not to suit the vessel, 
or even if there isa bolt wanting, the captain of the ship must notify 
his wants to the Admiralty, and the Admiralty to the Board of 
Ordnance, who transmit their directions thereupon to their officers 
at the gun wharf. ‘This circuitous proceeding 1s very tedious and 
tiresome. Again, Deputy Commissary-general Filder has stated, 
in his evidence, that on foreign stations it sometimes happens that 
disagreements between the Commissariat and Ordnance departments 
take place, when there is a question of the former furnishing articles 
to the latter—it has been found productive of considerable difficulties. 
Commissaries-general with an army in the field are amenable to 
two authorities, for they receive their instructions both as to their 
establishments and money from the Lords Commissioners of the 
Treasury, and, at the same time, they are under the orders of the 
commander of the army to which they are attached. They account 
to the Auditors of Public Accounts at Somerset House for the 
expenditure of their cash, and to the Board of Ordnance for their 
stores. Another result of this complexity of departments is, that 
each one endeavours to exalt its own importance, and to have every- 
thing connected with it complete and perfect. Hence the desire to 
secure those objects, rather than the exigency of the public service, 
has had too much influence over a great part of the public expendi- 
ture. Another anomaly worthy of notice is, that, though the 
Secretary at War submits the estimates to Parliament, and sustains 
all the difficulties occasioned by the objections raised against their 
amount, he has neither had authority to take measures for reducing 
that amount, nor any responsibility for the efficiency of the force 
kept up, and thus he is not unfrequently placed in an embarrassing 
Siengs with respect to the government and the Commander-in- 

ief, 

From a perception of these defects, and with a view to remedy 
them by consolidating the different departments, a commission 
passed the great seal, in December, 1835, appointing Lord Howick, 
Lord Palmerston, Lord John Russell, Lord Strafford, Sir John C. 
Hobhouse, and Mr. Spring Rice, commissioners to inquire into the 
public expenditure and the mode of conducting the public business 
under the Board of Ordnance, the Paymaster-General of the Forces, 
Commissariat and Treasury, and to report whether any improvement 
could be introduced in the mode of carrying on the public service in 
the said departments. 
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After much laborious investigation and searching inquiry into all 
the details of the various departments of the military administration, 
the first and primary recommendation by the commissioners is, that 
a complete alteration should take place in the form and appoint- 
ment of the Secretary at War. He should, say the commissioners, 
be a member of the cabinet, and be invested with the greater part of 
the authority with reference to the army which at present belongs to 
the Secretaries of State. By him the advice of the cabinet, as to the 
amount of the military establishment, should be laid before the 
King, and he should be the person to communicate on all points 
with the Commander-in-Chief on behalf of the administration, and 
hold himself immediately responsible to parliament for all the 
measures of the government with reference to the army. 

This transfer would include these formal duties, such as the prepar- 
ing and countersigning of military commissions, and the issuing orders 
for the delivery of arms and stores to the troops. The Secretaries 
of State might still retain the duty of signifying the King’s commands 
for the employment of the armed force for any specific object, but 
those commands should invariably pass through the medium of the 
Secretary of War to the Commander-in-Chief. In fine, they would 
make the Secretary at War a war minister, exercising a direct 
control over every department of the administration of the army, 
including those large branches which are now managed by the Board 
of Ordnance. 

In the Ordnance department this transfer of authority is to be 
effected by the division of the civil from the military business, the 
latter remaining in the hands of the Master-general, while the former 
is vested in a board attached to the War-office and superintended 
by the Secretary at War. The opinion of the Duke of Wellington 
is strongly against this decision. While reading his Grace’s evidence 
it is impossible not to be struck with the extent and precision of his 
knowledge, and the readiness and force with which it is delivered. 


** Do you conceive that a distinction could practically be made between 
that part of the duties of the Master-general and Board of Ordnance which 
is of a civil and that which is of a military character ?—I conceive that you 
must have a military officer of high rank to perform the military duties of 
the Master-general of the Ordnance; I do not mean only the command of 
the artillery and engineers, but all that relates to the fortifications in dif- 
ferent parts of the empire, both at home and abroad; all which relates to 
the building and location of the barracks. All those matters must be set- 
tled by a military officer. [ do not see how the civil duties connected with 
those establishments could be carried on, excepting by the same person. 
He must see that the estimates are correct; he must be in communication 
with Government respecting the expense of all the buildings and works 
which he is carrying on; and he must be responsible for keeping those 
works within their estimates, and within the sum which the Government 
think proper to ask for, and Parliament think proper to grant for their 
execution. The Master-general of the Ordnance is one of the officers who, 
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by his commission, is enabled to expend money on unexpected services, 
which have not been considered, and for which money has not been granted 
by Parliament. The reason is obvious. We will suppose that any acci- 
dent destroys works at Gibraltar or elsewhere, a power must exist to apply 
a remedy immediately ; and it is understood that the Master-general of the 
Ordnance has the power of expending money for such a purpose directly. 
Under recent directions, that is, directions of eight or ten years standing, 
from the Treasury, this power was restricted to the sum of £500. With- 
out the permission of the Treasury he could not expend more than that 
amount ; but before those directions from the Treasury it was understood 
that he had the power of diverting the supply in case of the occurrence of 
such a misfortune as I have stated. I do not think it would be wise to 
deprive his Majesty’s Government of that power; and I don’t know that 
you could rely upon the exercise of that power in a judicious manner by 
any except a military officer of high rank, whom it should be thought pro- 
per to intrust with the performance of the duties of the Master-general. [ 
believe, and it is stated in the evidence, that a great part of the civil duty 
performed by the Ordnance is so closely connected with the military duties 
of the artillery and engineers that it would be absolutely impossible to 
separate them: for instance, the manufacture of stores that is carried on at 
Woolwich is necessarily connected with military duties, and I do not see 
how it would be possible to separate those duties from the duties of the 
Master-general. All that relates to the location of the magazines, whether 
abroad or at home, might be deemed civil duties ; but they are so connected 
with the military duty of the Master-general, and with the military and 
naval affairs of the country, that I do not see how they can be separated 
from the office of the Master-general. I am aware of observations in the 
Report, and in the evidence, respecting the mode of performing those duties 
in one office and the military duties by the Commander-in-Chief; but it 
must not be lost sight of that, in the office of the Ordnance, there are 
duties to be performed connected with the Navy as wellas with the Army, 
which extend all over the world; and I really should not know how it 
would be possible for any Board, not constituted upon military principles, 
and in which the persons carrying it on were not accustomed to the milit 
duties of the country, to carry on those duties in a way satisfactory to them- 
selves or beneficial to the public. 

‘Could the difficulties which your Grace has now stated be obviated by 
giving the mere military command of the corps of artillery and engineers 
to a Lieutenant-general, and by placing this officer under the orders of a 
Board, having one or two professional members, and which should be 
supreme in all matters, whether civil or military ?—I should think not; the 
Master-general of the Ordnance stands towards the Board of Ordnance in 
a relation quite different from that in which the First Lord of the Admiralty 
ever stood towards the Board of Admiralty. ‘The Master-general has all 
the power of the Ordnance in himself. The Board of Ordnance consists of 
a certain number of gentlemen at the head of several departments in the 
Ordnance. When I first went to the Ordnance it consisted of five depart- 
ments. ‘There was a Lieutenant-general of the Ordnance, who had more 
immediate charge of the artillery and engineers; there was the Surveyor- 
general, the Clerk of the Ordnance, the Storekeeper-general of the Ord- 
nance, and the Clerk of Deliveries of the Ordnance. Hach of these was at 
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the head of a separate and distinct department in the Ordnance. Accord- 
ing to the old system these officers were checks upon each other, and they 
assembled in Board to consult upon the general business of the department, 
or on any difficulty occurring in any of their several offices ; and they were 
required by Act of Parliament to sign certain papers. I believe as many as 
three members of the Board at that time—I see it is now reduced to two— 
were required to sign every order for money; but the fact is, that the 
Master-general could give such orders as he pleased. ‘The whole power of 
the Ordnance is, by his patent, vested in him, if he chooses to exercise it. 
The First Lord of the Admiralty was never more than one ofa Board. I 
believe that even when his present Majesty was Lord High Admiral he 
stood, in respect of his commission, in the same relation towards the council 
of the Admiralty as the Master-general of the Ordnance did towards the 
Board of Ordnance. But an Act passed shortly after his Majesty was 
appointed Lord High Admiral, which required that every thing done should 
be signed by two members of the council; so that he stood towards his 
council in a relation quite different from that in which the Master-general 
of the Ordnance stood towards the Board. Although this is the case, there 
is no doubt whatever that the Board of Ordnance do transact a great deal 
of the detail of the business. But when I was Master-general of the Ord- 
nance—and I believe it is the same now—they sent to me regularly every 
day a minute of their proceedings; that is to say, a minute of every letter 
and paper received, and of every answer which they gave; and it very 
frequently happened that I differed in opinion from the Board upon those 
answers, and that I corrected the answers, and stated my opinion from 
them; and if we continued to differ in opinion, I have gone frequently to 
the Board to discuss these questions, that they might be decided by com- 
mon accord after discussion. I believe that the practice has been continued 
up to the present moment ; so that this system of the Ordnance has all the 
advantage of a board for publicity, and the discussion and a fair review of 
every transaction: at the same time it has the advantage of the decision 
of one person, in case such decision should be necessary ; and also that 
every transaction is reviewed in every stage of it. ‘That was the practice 
when I was Master-general ; and | do not think that any alteration of the 
kind proposed could be made with any advantage to the service. I am 
certain that it is the best that can be adopted for the general transaction 
of the business. And I understand that when the Committee of Finance 
sat in the years 1828, 1829, and 1830, the mode of.transacting business at 
the Ordnance was much approved of, and that that mode was recommended 
as an example for other Boards.” 


The opinion of the noble Duke as to the impolicy of transferring 


the Commissariat to the Board of Ordnance is equally decided. 
His Grace is asked, 


‘Is the opinion of your Grace previously expressed with respect to the 
disadvantage of uniting the Commissariat and the Ordnance at all varied 
by the circumstances now brought under your notice; (viz. that the 
Board of Ordnance is now intrused with the duty of making contracts 
for the supply of the troops in England both with forage and meat,) and 
do you not think that it would be a more natural arrangement that the 
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same authority should contract for the supply of these articles to the 
troops, whether at home or abroad ?—My opinion is that what has been 
stated to me now makes but little difference in respect of my view of that 
question, because I speak of the supply by the Commissariat as referable 
principally to what is doing abroad. I will explain myself. The Board 
of Ordnance are perfectly equal to making a contract for the supply of 
bread, meat, or forage at home ; and I believe that they have always been 
in the habit of contracting for the supply of forage for the horses of the 
artillery; they are perfectly equal to the making such contracts at home, 
and the contractors would deliver meat and forage under such contracts 
to the troops. There would be the same disputes and difficulties which I 
know take place in general. But Iam speaking of the difficulties of 
performing these services abroad. I am not sure that there would not be 
the same difficulty in Ireland. But certainly abroad the difficulties will 
be very great. | have felt that if, for instance, a large store of provisions 
and forage was to be formed at Malta, not only for the supply of his 
Majesty’s forces, but for the fleet, the gentleman of the Ordnance who is 
employed as storekeeper at Malta, however respectable, is not a person 
who ought to be employed to make a contract for the supply of sucha 
magazine, or to keep in store that which should have been thus supplied 
in consequence of the contract; much less to perform the various duties 
of the Commissariat officer in drawing money and negotiating bills, and 
the other duties that must be performed by a person of that description. 
I do not think that the description of gentlemen who are the storekeepers 
of the Ordnance, who are generally not persons of much education, 
although very good and respectable men, are men that should be employed 
in the performance of that duty. It may be said we had better take a 
higher description of man, and place under him the whole of the two 
departments, That higher description of man would cost more money, 
and I do not know whether anything would be gained by the arrange- 
ment. After all, he must take charge of all these Ordnance stores ; and 
must send tothe Ordnance the detailed reports, journals, andreturns. He 
must be under the control of the officers of that department at home. The 
persons to take care of and superintend the receipt and issue of these 
stores must be in general the same as those who perform these duties at 
present ; and I do not think it would be found that there is any great 
convenience in the superintendence of the duties at such a place by one 
person. In time of war Iam positively certain it could not be done. 
The Board of Ordnance are very capable of making contracts; they are 
very attentive in fhe transaction of that description of business, and the 
due performance of contracts is very closely watched, but I do not think 
that the system could be carried beyond Great Britain. It might be tried 
in Ireland. 

“Your Grace has said that on service it is perfectly impracticable ?— 
In time of war I should say absolutely out of the question. 

“ Does the impossibility your Grace anticipates arise from the nature 
of the duty or the amount of the duty that would be devolved ?—From 
both : I conceive that the office of Commissary-general with the Army is 
not very well understood, and he really ought to be relieved from a great 
part of the responsibility in respect to the account at home, in order that 
he might attend better to the performance of the duties on the spot by 
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those under him, both in respect of the supply of the troops, and the 
accounting of money and stores at home afterwards; that he ought to be 
relieved from the responsibility for everything, excepting the payment of 
money to an accountant, before an account should be rendered of sums 
already advanced. I have never entertained any different opinion upon 
the subject. I think that that gentleman should be under the Treasury, 
and responsible to the Treasury alone. The authority over him should be 
direct; -he could not be put under any other Board without inconvenience. 
The Commissary-general is overborne by a money responsibility, which 
is, after all, absolutely nugatory. Sir Robert Kennedy was a public 
accountant for fifty-five millions sterling : how can any one be an accoun- 
tant for fifty-five millions sterling? The officer at the head of that 
department, with his deputies and assistants, should be responsible onl 
for the payments he makes to those deputies and assistants, and for their 
accounting for every shilling they receive, and for their supplying the 
troops, and accounting for the stores which they receive. Each commis- 
sary may have acertain disbursement. The account is a very simple 
one ; it contains nothing but meat, drink, and forage for the troops, and 
food for their horses, under no great number of heads, and the person 
who receives the money, makes the purchases and issues, ought to account 
every week or every month to the Commissary-general. The public 
would have the account at an early period. The Commissary-general 
might likewise insist upon that, which I am afraid is sadly in arrear under 
existing regulations—that is, en account of the stores received and 
expended. A commissary receives so much meat or bread, or forage, by 
purchase or otherwise, and he should account for the disposal thereof. 
That being done, the Commissary-general might be relieved from pecu- 
niary responsibility ; the gentleman who makes the expenditure would be 
responsible for the amount. I have no doubt that all those accounts 
could be very easily settled, and that those nugatory responsibilities might 
be got rid of. 

‘* How many years was Sir Robert Kennedy before he was relieved 
from that responsibility to which your Grace has alluded ?—I think 15 or 
20 years. 

“ Your Grace is understood to say that the Commissariat should be in 
time of peace, as well as during war, under the Treasury ?—Yes.” 


Sir James Kempt and Sir Henry Hardinge coincide in the 
opinion of the Duke of Wellington against the expediency of the 
proposed separation. 

Sir James Kempt allows that the plan is practicable, but denies 


that it would promote efficiency or economy. His reasons are 
stated in the following answers :— 


‘Ts your objection to the plan of the separation of the civil and mili- 
tary duties now performed at the Ordnance Office ?—That is the main 
objection which I have to the proposed plan. 1 approve of the principle 
of consolidating different apartments under one chief, when it can be 
effected; and I conceive that the consolidations which have already taken 
place in the Ordnance have been attended with the best effects. I am 
not prepared to say that the best possible way of transacting public busi- 
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ness is by means of a board, but I think that the system pursued at the 
Ordnance is the best that a board could adopt. The business at the 
Admiralty is now transacted, I believe, nearly upon the same system, and 
the consolidations which have taken place in that department have been 
effected on the same principle, viz. placing the whole civil and military 
authority under one chief. 

“Will you state generally your objections to the separation of the civil 
and military departments of the Ordnance ?—The military and civil duties 
of the two ordnance corps (particularly of the Royal Engineers) are so 
mixed up and blended together, that they could not be separated in the 
manner proposed, in my opinion, without prejudice to the public service. 
They would be placed under two masters, and a divided authority would, 
I apprehend, give rise at times to great jarring and inconvenience to the 
Government, and prove disadvantageous to the public service. 

“You say you think it would be objectionable to take the military 
part of the department and to place it under the Commander-in-Chief, 
and to leave the civil department under the Board, constituted as the 
Ordnance Board is at present? Do you think the same objection would 
apply, supposing that Board so left was merged in another general depart- 
ment of the State, such as the War Office or any other office, so contrived 
as the Admiralty Board is, to take in all departments connected with the 
Army ?—The same objection would not, of course, apply to such an 
arrangement, if the supreme authority be vested in the professional branch, 
as is the case at the Admiralty. 

«Will you have the goodness to state what you conceive is the advan- 
tage of the present arrangement with respect to the Ordnance ?—In 
answering this question, I must beg permission to enter into some details. 
The great advantage of the present arrangement of the Ordnance 
department I conceive to be this,—that there is no division of authority, 
the Master-general being supreme in all matters, whether of a civil or of 
a military nature. All business of a purely military character is trans- 
acted by himself, as Commander-in-Chief of the two ordnance military 
corps; while all matters of a mixed nature, that is partly military and 
partly financial (of which a great portion of the Ordnance business con- 
sists), and also everything of a purely civil nature, goes direct to the 
Board in the first instance to be dealt with. But every subject of the least 
importance is submitted to the Master-general by special minutes of the 
Board; and he may either modify or confirm the same, or revise them, 
or give, in short, any orders upon the subject that he may deem proper, 
if they are not inconsistent with his Majesty’s Instructions, or with spe- 
cial Acts of Parliament. Every transaction of the Board is recorded in 
minutes, and they are regularly sent to the Master-general for his peru- 
sal, so that he is, in fact, acquainted with everything that passes in the 
department. The public also, I conceive, derive great advantage from 
the Ordnance department being an office of account, and responsible to 
Parliament for the due and faithful application of all moneys voted for 
Ordnance services. ‘The Master-general has a two-fold duty to perform ; 
one to uphold the character and efficiency of the two military corps under 
his command, the other, to reduce the expense of the department, in con- 
junction with the Board, by every practicable means, in order that the esti- 
mates submitted to Parliament may be as low as the nature and extent of 
the services to be performed will possibly admit of. Thus, according to 
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the present arrangement of the Ordnance department, great facility is 
afforded for carrying into effect measures of economy without difficulty, 
or controversy with any other department, and this I conceive to be a 
very great advantage. While I held the office of Master-general, the 
expense of the department was very considerably diminished ; two Board 
officers were reduced, and the office of treasurer was rendered unneces- 
sary by the measures adopted for making payments. All vacancies were 
filled up from the half-pay and unattached list, in order to reduce the dead 
weight ; two or more barrack stations were placed, whenever practicable, 
under one barrack-master ; the offices of storekeeper and barrack-master 
were in many instances united; severalvery extensive depotswere abolished. 
The offices of director-general and inspector-general of artillery were con- 
solidated, and the entire salary of the director-general saved to the public, 
A variety of measures were also in progress for effecting gradual reduc- 
tions in the Ordnance establishments, both at home and abroad, and for 
the general improvement of the department, following up the principles 
acted upon by my predecessors in the office. I have entered into these 
details to explain to the Commission the working of the Ordnance depart- 
ment according to the present system, and I am disposed to think that the 
plan proposed will not work so well or so advantageous for the public 
service. 

‘In short, it is your opinion, that if the professional duties on the one 
hand, and the responsibility for the amount of expense on the other, had 
been placed in separate and perfectly independent authorities, that would 
necessarily have led to a considerable difficulty and clashing in the work- 
ing of the system, and have prevented the accomplishment of those reduc- 
tions >—I am decidedly of that opinion. 

“You conceive that the probable effect of having a person intrusted 
with the military command of the Artillery and Engineers, not in any 
degree responsible for the amount of the expense, would have been, that 
there would have been a struggle between the two authorities; that 
sometimes perhaps improper reductions of expense would have taken 
place, and that at other times reductions that were practicable might not 
have taken place?—I think it very likely that jarring and difficulties 
might have occurred under a divided authority, the civil and military 
duties of the two Ordnance corps being (asI before stated) of a mixed 
character. 

‘Of whom is the Board composed besides the Master-general ?—The 
Master-general may preside at the Board if he pleases, but his office is 
distinct from that of the Board. It is composed of three members, viz., 
the Surveyor-general, the clerk of the Ordnance, and the principal store- 
keeper ; the clerk is charged with the finance department and the pre- 
sentation of the estimates in the House of Commons. 

“ Although the Board is executive, you consider the Master-general to 
be the gole responsible officer for the whole conduct of the affairs of the Ord- 
nance ?—The Board is only executive in conjunction with the Master-gene- 
ral ; all letters and orders are issued in the names of ‘ The Master-general 
and Board ;’ and as the supreme power is placed in the Master-general’s 
hands, I certainly considered myself responsible for the department. I 
was appointed to the office on the formation of Lord Grey’s Government, 
and so completely did his lordship look to me as the responsible person, 
that he requested me to bring before him the name of any of the Board 
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officers that might not give me satisfaction, with a view to his removal. 
I undertook to discharge the duties of Master-general without the assis- 
tance of a lieutenant-general, on condition of boing totally unconnected 
with the political business of the country ; and upon the understanding 
that the strictest economy was to be observed in the department in all its 
branches, compatible with the efficiency of the service. 

« You are aware that one great branch of the Army is conducted quite 
upon a contrary system to that which you say is so much preferable, viz. 
that the military and civil duties are kept entirely distinct, with a respon- 
sible independent officer at the head of each ?>—I am; and believing that 
difficulties and delays will always arise in conducting public business under 
two masters, I think that a divided authority ought always to be avoided 
whenever it is practicable to do so.” ; 


In the face of this array of military authority the commissioners 
do not hesitate to recommend, that the superior tending and con- 
trolling authority over the Board Officers should be vested in the 
Secretary at War instead of in the Master-general and the Board, 
leaving the whole internal arrangement of the subordinate branches 
of the office unaltered, to be incorporated with the business of the War 
Office. The advantagesto be derived from this change may be briefly 
stated to be these: The civil duties of the Ordnance will thus be 
placed under the superintendence of an authority which will view 
them in connexion with the wants and interests of the general 
service. For instance, if a new barrack is to be built, to replace or 
enlarge the accommodation of an old one, the matter will by the new 
arrangement be submitted to the authority responsible for the 
expense of the new building, and the maintenance of a proper force 
at the place where it is proposed to erect it, anice comparison of 
these two points being necessary for deciding the question ; under 
the present system, one department is answerable for the expense 
of the new building, while another watches over the interests of the 
troops who are inconvenienced by the want of it. On the one side 
there is a reluctance to undertake improvements, and on the other 
an eagerness to press for their adoption. Hence arise faults of 
every description, and a controversial correspondence is carried on 
between the two departments before any decision is arrived at. 

Another advantage of the proposed alieration would be, that under 
the transfer a single set of superintendents or clerks would dis- 
charge the functions which are now performed by two sets. The 
similarity of duties of the Ordnance and War Office, both consisting 
of examinations of pay-lists, and the decision upon all claims upon 
allowances or pensions given to officers of artillery or their widows, 
would render it very easy to effect this superintendence, without any 
material addition to the labours of the gentlemen of the War depart- 
ment. In addition to this, much useless formalities and circuitous 
correspondence would be got rid of, and a considerable reduction 
might gradually be accomplished. There are other beneficial results, 
which are thus clearly and forcibly stated :— 
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‘Ist. The accounts of military expenditure would be improved by 
getting rid of the separate estimate for the Commissariat, and including 
this branch of the military expenditure in the general estimate of the 
Army. 

? nd. In many of the Colonies, the double sets of stores now kept up by 
the Ordnance and by the Commissariat might be consolidated with a con- 

uent reduction of establishment; for though it has been stated that this 
could not be accomplished, because the Ordnance Storekeepers are not in 
general competent to undertake the duties of the Commissariat, we con- 
ceive that, even if this were admitted, all difficulty might be obviated by 
employing Commissariat officers, where those of the Ordnance were not 
equal to the duty, and that it cannot possibly be necessary to have a double 
establishment of officers in the same place, each charged with the custody 
and issue of stores of similar kinds. 

“ 3rd. The whole charge of making contracts for the Army might be 
placed in the same hands, instead of having the same supplies furnished 
to the same regiments at one time by the Ordnance, and at another by the 
Treasury, according to the accident of those regiments being stationed in 
Great Britain or in the Colonies. 

« 4th. But above all, by this change the Treasury would be relieved from 
business which we consider it wrong in principle that it should under- 
take, and this large branch of the military service would be placed under 
the superintendence of the department which ought to be responsible to 
Parliament on all subjects connected with the Army. This last consi- 
deration is of so much importance that we cannot pass it by without some 
additional observations. The Treasury being charged with the general 
superintendence of the finances of the country, and with the duty of con- 
trolling the expenditure of each separate department, it seems to us that, 
when that Board also takes upon itself the direct management of a service 
involving large expenditure, it leaves its proper sphere. Whatever be 
the department which immediately applies the public money in carrying 
on any branch of the service, the proceedings of that department ought to 
be subjected to the superintendence of some distinct and superior autho- 
rity ; but this can no longer be the case when the Treasury, to which this 
authority properly belongs, and over which there is in the Executive 
Government no higher power, assumes also those administrative functions 
which ought to be subordinate. This is an objection of principle to the 
existing arrangement, which in our opinion should be decisive; but be- 
yond this, we have to observe that the Board of Treasury seems peculiarly 
unfitted by its constitution for the task now committed to it, of managing 
the supply of the Army. With the numerous avocations of the depart- 
ment, it is impossible that its officers can give their attention to a business 
of so much detail as that of watching over the supply of all that is neces- 
sary for the troops in the various climates, and in the different kinds of 
service in which the Army is engaged. The Board of Treasury has also 
the further disadvantage in dealing with this subject, that it has not those 
means of judging of the manner in which the service is carried on, which 
are afforded by a daily cognizance of all the difficulties and complaints 
which arise; the reports of the medical officers, which ought to be so 
carefully attended to with reference to the mode of provisioning the troops, 
are not submitted to the Treasury, and if they were so, such is the mass 
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of business which is brought before that department, that they could not be 
accurately examined. It is true that the Lords of the Treasury can call for 
all the information which they may from time to time require from other 
departments ; they can, for instance, consult the Secretary at War and the 
Commander-in-Chief, as to whether a proposed ration is suitable to the 
climate and circumstances of the Colony where it is intended to be issued ; 
and in like manner, upon other points, they can apply for assistance or 
advice to any quarter in which it may be attainable; but we need hardly 
observe that there is a vast difference between the dependence to be placed 
upon a judgment founded upon a narrow and partial information which 
can thus be obtained with a view to a decision on a particular point, and 
that which is formed by those who are habitually conversant with the 
subject upon which a question has arisen.” 


It certainly does appear most incongruous and absurd to find the 
auditors of public accounts reporting their opinion to the Treasury, 
whether a proposed change in the rations of soldiers in a particular 
colony is advisable or not. The only concern of the auditors should be 
to ascertain that the public money is properly accounted for; they 
should have nothing whatsoever to do with its application. The 
functions at present discharged by the Commissariat Officers are 
much too large, and too expensive to be intrusted to any one set of 
officers. It has been already stated by the Duke of Wellington, 
that fifty-five millions passed through the hands of the Commissary- 
general during the Peninsular war ; ‘but in order to give our readers 
a clear idea of the variety and importance of the duties of the Com- 
missariat department, and of the manifold opportunities which un- 
principled men in that department may have for realizing a large 
private fortune at the expense of the public, we shall quote a 
portion of the evidence of Mr. Archer, the head of the department, 
detailing those particulars. 


** Will you furnish the Commissioners with a general description of the 
constitution of that department, and the manner in which its business is 
transacted ?—The Commissariat officers act abroad under directions from 
the Treasury Board, and it is their duty to provide provisions, forage, 
fuel, and light, for the troops employed on the respective stations. In 
many cases the Commissariat are enabled to provide those articles at a 
much cheaper rate than they could be supplied from England ; in other 
cases it is necessary for the benefit of the public, and for the security of 
the troops, so as to prevent disappointment in the receipt of provisions, 
that articles should be supplied from this country ; in all cases of contracts 
made abroad the Commissariat report the particulars to the Treasury, 
sending copies of their contracts, and the particular details of their pro- 
ceedings in forming them, in order that the Treasury Board may be satis- 
fied that they have taken proper proceedings in obtaining such supplies. 
The funds necessary for the payment of these supplies are provided either 
by remittances of specie to the stations, by the direction of the Lords of 
the Treasury, or by the negotiation of bills upon the Treasury Board by 
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the commissary in charge. The funds thus provided are appropriated 
not merely to the payment of such contracts, or to the payment of any 
other articles they may be called upon to furnish for the troops, but are 
also applied for the use of the other public departments employed on 
those stations; for instance, for the pecuniary wants of the Ordnance, 
the Navy, and other departments. The Commissariat officer is also, as it 
may be termed, the banker of those several departments, inasmuch as he 
not only supplies them with money, but receives, on account of their re- 
spective departments at home, such moneys as they may have occasion to 
remit to this country. There are also various other sources from which 
the military chest is occasionally furnished with money. The Commis- 
sariat officers also make contracts for providing all building materials 
which are required by the Ordnance department, and stores of various 
descriptions, which are to be procured on the spot. The Commissariat 
officers in charge are required to keep up a constant communication with 
the Treasury Board upon all points of service in which they are engaged, 
and the Treasury Board exercises a vigilant superintendence over their 
proceedings. Ifthe Treasury have occasion to make any observations, 
or to object to any of the proceedings which are so reported, they call for 
further information until they are satisfied, or give such instructions 
or further directions as che circumstances of the case may appear to 
require. 

‘‘In what manner is the communication managed between the Com- 
missariat officers abroad and the Treasury ; do they communicate directly 
with one of the secretaries of the Treasury, or other persons >— With the 
Treasury Board, through their secretaries. 

* All letters from the Commissariat officers are addressed to the secre- 
tary of the Treasury ?>—Yes. 

‘‘ What is the course of business upon those letters; are they referred 
to yourself, as head of the Commissariat branch ?—The preparatory step 
on receiving letters is, that they are all ducketed, registered, and then 
delivered to me; and it is my duty to bring them under the consideration 
of the secretaries for the directions of the Board.” 


We are at a loss to see what connexion there necessarily exists 
between provisioning the army and drawing bills on the Treasury. 
Why should the officer, who goes into the market to select and buy 
commodities, be the banker of the nation abroad? Either of these 
two duties taken separately is quite sufficient in itself to furnish 
occupation to the most active and intelligent officers? Why not 
confine the financial operations to one set of officers appointed 
immediately under the Treasury, and leave everything appertaining 
to the purchase and transfer of provisions to the other ? 

By this arrangement they would exercise a most salutary check 
upon each other. The Treasury Officer, with his establishment of 
clerks and deputies, should have the custody of the military chest, 
should negotiate bills on the Government at home, and keep the 
voluminous accounts which they require ; the Commissary to de- 
vote himself entirely to securing provisions for the troops, which he 
should pay for by orders on the military chest. 
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Thus every temptation to abuse would be avoided, and we should 
hear no more of those colossal fortunes which it is well known have 
- been raised by functionaries in the Commissariat Department. 

With regard to the transfer to the Admiralty of the charge of all 
that relates to naval artillery which is now in the hands of the 
Master-general and Board of Ordnance, the arguments on both 
sides of the question are very nicely balanced, so much so, indeed, 
that the Commissioners offer no suggestion on the subject. There 
can be no doubt, we think, that it would be a great improvement to 
place the gun wharfs at the principal naval stations, and all that re- 
lates to the construction of gun carriages, under the control of the 
Admiralty and annexed to the dockyards. 

We have now taken a cursory view of the operation of the admi- 
nistrative functions of the civil departments of the army, noticing 
the defects that have been detected in the practical details of each, 
and the measures suggested for removing them. We have pur- 
posely abstained from embarrassing the statement with financial 
details, which might prove heavy and uninteresting. Suffice it to 
say, that the expense of each establishment has undergone the most 
careful examination, and the salaries of all officers from the highest 
to the lowest have been fixed on as economical a scale as is consist- 
ent with the efficiency of the public service. 





Art. XI.—Random Recollections of the Lords and Commons. By the 
Author of ‘* The Great Metropolis,” *‘ The Bench and the Bar,’ &c. 
Second Series. 2 Vols. London: Colburn. . 1838. 


Booxk-MAkInG is like mining. When an author to his infinite sur- 
prise and delight has hit upon a productive vein of intellectual ore, 
he never fails to keep digging at it until it is exhausted: what 
took once, will not take again. Publishers vie with each other in 
alluring to the embraces the man whose work has proved a hit ; 
and publisher and author mutually encourage each other in labour- 
ing at the vein until the accumulation of rubbish practically admo- 
nishes them that it is time to break fresh ground. Thus the author 
of the volumes before us, having found that the first series of what 
may be termed the anatomy of legislators turned out an exceed- 
ingly profitable work, has lost no time in putting forth another as 
soon as ever he had collected a sufficient number of new subjects to 
furnish materials for lecture. 

The present work forms a very good companion to Hansard’s 
Parliamentary Debates, or to the closely-printed columns of legis- 
latorial eloquence in the morning papers. We have the looks, 
gestures, intonations, and all the attributes of the external man to 
assist our fancy in bodying forth the individual from whose lips the 
words we read are supposed to issue. In addition to this, the 
measure of his intellect is so nicely taken, and so accurately and 
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confidently stated, that we know the precise degree of importance 
to be attached to every word he utters. To country folks and inha- 
bitants of the colonies, who seldom see a legislator, except at an 
election, it must prove highly gratifying to have the whole legis- 
lative corps passed in review before their eyes, or rather to be 
themselves transported in imagination into the interior of St. 
Stephen’s, and made partakers of the pleasure or ennui which its 
proceedings may inspire. A very great portion of these volumes is 
made up of the matter which has already appeared in the newspapers, 
with a seasoning of the gossip of the gallery of the House of Com- 
mons. The descriptions of what are emphatically called the Scenes, 
are the best parts of it. They are pointed with all those accom- 
paniments which the morning papers must pass over, and are 
vigorously and dramatically sketched. 

The Victoria parliament has been rich in “ Scenes.” Its vul- 
garities have been stronger and more decided than those so loudly 
inveighed against by the Quarterly Review, (alias John Wilson 
Croker,) as characteristic of that which sat after the passing of the 
Reform Bill. Our transatlantic brethren may hail this description 
of the proceedings of “the first gentlemen in Europe,” as a set 
off against Mrs. Trollope. View them, for instance, in the out- 
set, and you will be at no loss to comprehend the sequel. 

The opening of parliament was marked by two “ events” re- 
corded by the author. The one was the storming of the gallery 
by a host of “ the fairest of the fair,” which, as the ex feminine 
was in the ascendant, was not at all to be wondered at. Indeed, 
our author is delighted with the feat, and although this ‘‘ untoward 
event” caused the forcible exclusion of the whole corps of re- 
= but three, who were fortunate enough to secure their places 

efore the charge, he is quite reconciled to it as long as he is per- 
mitted to gaze on the ‘‘ forest of plumes, the sparkling jewels, and 
the lustrous eyes of the lovely intruders.” Nay, he chivalrously 
breaks a lance in their homage and declares that it was most extra- 
ordinary how silent and well behaved they were—traits, which he was 
not prepared to expect. The second was the rushing of her Ma- 


jesty’s Commons into her august presence; the latter event is 
thus described :— 


‘*The summons was forthwith followed by a scene which strongly 
contrasted with that to which I have been alluding. There is a proverb, 
which is current in certain districts of the country, that some people are to 
be heard when they are not to be seen. The adage received a remarkable 
illustration in the case of the representatives of the people, on this occasion. 
No sooner had the door been opened, in obedience of the mandate of the 
Queen, which leads into the passage through which they had to pass on 
their way to the bar of the House of Lords, than you heard a patting of 
feet, as if it had been of the hoofs of some two or three score of quadrupeds. 
This, however, was only one of the classes of sounds which broke on the 
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ears of all in the House of Lords, and even of those who were standing in 
the passages leading to it. There were loud exclamations of ‘Ah! ah!’ 
and a stentorian utterance of other sounds, which denoted that the parties 
from whom they proceeded had been suddenly subjected to some painful 
visitation. All eyes—not even excepting the eyes of her Majesty—were 
instantly turned towards the door of the passage whence the sounds pro- 
ceeded. Out rushed, towards the bar of the House of Lords, a torrent of 
members of the Lower House, just as if the place which they had quitted 
had been on fire, and they had been escaping for their lives. The cause of 
the strange, if not alarming sounds which had been heard a moment or two 
before, was now sufficiently intelligible to all. They arose from what Mr. 
O’Connell would called the mighty struggle among the members, as to who 
should reach the House of Lords first, and by that means get the nearest to 
the bar, and thereby obtain the best place for seeing and hearing. In this 
mortal competition for a good place, the honourable gentlemen exhibited as 
little regard for each other’s persons, as if they had been the principal per- 
formers in some exhibition of physical energy in Donnybrook Fair. They 
squeezed each other, jammed each other, trod on each other’s gouty 
toes, and ‘punished’ each other, as the professors of the pugilistic art 
phrase it, in every variety of form, without the slightest compunctious 
visiting. Hence the exclamations—in some cases absolute roars—to 
which I have alluded. The most serious sufferer, so far as I have been 
able to learn, was one of the honourable members for Sheffield, who had 
his shoulder dislocated in the violent competition to be first at the bar. 
Even after the M.P.’s were fairly in the presence of their sovereign, there 
was a great deal of jostling and jamming of each other, which extorted sun- 
dry exclamations indicative of pain, though such exclamations were less 
loud than those before alluded to. The Irish members played the most 
prominent part in this unseemly exhibition ; and next to them, the English 
ultra Radicals. The Tories cut but a sorry figure in the jostling match, 
The Liberals were, as the common saying is, ‘ too many forthem.’ I 
thought with myself at the time, what must the foreign ambassadors and 
their ladies who were present think of English manners, should they unhap- 
pily form their notions on the subject from the conduct on this occasion of 
the legislators in the Lower House? It was a rather awkward exhibition 
for a body of men arrogating to themselves the character of being ‘ the first 
assembly of gentlemen in Europe.’ ”’ 


This was as Lord Liverpool would say, “ too bad ;” but as for the 
astonishment of foreigners, we hold it very lightly ; for we recollect 
having read in the Memoirs of Madame Campan, that the moment 
Louis XV. had breathed his last, a sound like a sudden discharge 
of a piece of ordnance rolled along the galleries. The fair chroni- 
cler started up in alarm, and on re she found it was caused by 
the sudden and simultaneous rush of the courtiers who had been 
kneeling in affected grief around the dying into the presence of the 
living monarch, who was waiting in an adjoining chamber. In this 
race to be the first to worship the rising sun, the courtiers were as 
regardless of etiquette as if they had heen chimney sweepers: so 
that foreigners may look at home. Besides, the Commons are but 
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the representatives of the mob, and as mobility they will bear them. 
selves. We have no doubt it will be highly gratifying to the Com. 
mons, besides being flagellated in detail, to find themselves thus 
pounded en masse. 


“In my former work on the House of Lords, I had occasion to speak of 
the singular decorum, as compared with the other House, with which their 
Lordships conduct all their proceedings. I have often wished that those 
who are prejudiced against hereditary legislators, were present two or 
three evenings to witness their conduct during the debates. They might 
after all—whether justly or not is not for me to say, as I du not wish to 
appear in these pages in the character of a politician,—they might after 
all cling to the conviction that hereditary legislators are not the wisest 
legislators; but of this I am certain, that they would be forward to admit 
that, in puint of manners, there is no comparison between them and the 
assemblage in the other House. It must have been a member of the 
House of Commons who characterised that body as an ‘ assembly of the 
first gentlemen in Europe.’ So far from being the first in Europe in re- 
gard to gentlemanly conduct, there is an assembly within a few yards of 
them, who in this respect throw them completely into the shade. The 
most unpopular man among them is always treated with the greatest 
respect ; at least in outward appearance. No peer was ever known to 
give a forced cough, or to offer any sort of interruption, with the view of 
putting down an unpopular speaker, or marking his disapprobation of an 
obnoxious sentiment. Even the late Lord King, when assailing with the 
utmost freedom of remark the bench of Bishops,—who are everything 
short of being absolutely sacred in the eyes of noble lords—even he was 
always heard with the utmost courtesy. On the late occasion of Mr. 
Roebuck’s addressing their Lordships in favour of the claims of the 
Canadians, a striking instance of the respectful way in which the Peers 
conduct themselves was afforded. Though Mr. Roebuck’s previous ex- 
hibition of a similar kind in the Commons, was so much marked by the 
bitterness of his manner and the violence of his matter, as to be calculated 
to create a prejudice against him, and though many parts of the speech 
he made to them must have grated in their ears, yet they not only 
heard him throughout his three hours’ address with the most respectful 
attention, but they even quitted their usual seats, and crowded together 
close to the bar, to be as near as possible to him. How different was it in 
the comparatively democratic Commons! Not a ‘ people’s represen- 
tatives,’ so far as | saw, moved an inch towards the bar for the purpose of 
being nearer the Canadian advocate.” 


But if the Lords are very polite, it is no less true they are very 
dull. Upon occasions they look as grave as if they were assisting 
at the obsequies of a friend, and speak with as little animation and 
gesture as if they were automatons. Indeed, so impressed are their 
Lordships with the sense of this characteristic of their proceedings, 
that they hailed with the most decided demonstrations of satisfaction 
the return of Lord Brougham to his parliamentary duties, after an 
absence of two sessions. His lively sallies, his frequent raillery, and 
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his stirring eloquence, served to leaven the aggregate mass of dul- 
ness of their Lordships, and afford them and the public much amuse- 
ment. By all accounts, Henry’s “ himself again.” He is all that 
he ever was ; nay, this session he has surpassed himself. His Cana- 
dian speech was one of the most brilliant ever delivered in Parlia- 
ment. To ministers it was a thunderbolt. 


“ The affair,” proceeds the author, “ altogether strongly reminded me of 
a cross-tempered remorseless pedagogue, unsparingly applying the birch— 
regardless alike of their piteous looks and whining cries —to the persons of 
some half-dozen of his urchins, who had had the misfortune either to merit 
punishment, or to incur his displeasure when in one of his more savage 
moods. What added to the effect of Lord Brougham’s castigation of Mi- 
nisters in this case was, that every one present saw clearly that Ministers 
themselves felt it in all its rigorous severity. If anything could have given 
additional effect to the heaviness of every successive blow, it would have 
been the appearance and manner of his lordship. It did not seem to require 
an effort. His heart was evidently in the work: there was no indications 
of a reluctant application of the rod; as in the case ofa father who does 
violence to his parental feelings when he chastises his child, and is only 
induced to do so from a conviction of its necessity, with a view to the cor- 
rection of errors. With Lord Brougham the thing was manifestly a labour 
of love. You saw in the leer of his eye, in the general expression of his 
features, in the exulting tones of his voice, that to behold Ministers writhing 
around him, was to him a positive luxury, and one of the highest order.” 


Then his displays on the Slavery question were absolutely 
astounding. ‘They were efforts almost superhuman, and seemed like 
inspiration. Notwithstanding his attacks upon Ministers, he still 
continues to occupy his old seat a few yards to the right of Lord 
Melbourne on the Ministerial benches, and he is most regular in his 
attendance in it. His close proximity to his “ noble friend,” on 
the ever-memorable night of the celebrated conflict between them as 
to which was the greatest proficient in glossing, fawning, bending 
the knee, and playing the spaniel at Court, was not the least amus- 
ing part of the scene. As for Lord Melbourne, never was there 
a Prime Minister who bore the cares of his high office with greater 
ease and unconcern. Nor do years press more heavily on his Lord- 
ship than the burden of office. The “scene” between him and 
Lord Lyndhurst on the occasion of the attack of the latter on the 
occurrences in the Milbank Penitentiary is very dramatically told ; 
but as it has already been very much canvassed, we shall pass it 
over for one in which bishops are the belligerent parties—their 
large wigs and lawn sleeves serving to increase the ludicrous effect 
of a scolding match. 


“ A personal squabble between any two of the bench of bishops, worthy 
of the name of ‘ a scene,’ is a circumstance which very rarely occurs in the 
house. It is a pity, for the sake of the Church as well as for themselves, 
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that it ever should occur at all. The most animated quarrel I have ever 
witnessed between two right reverend prelates, took place on the 22nd of 
February, on the occasion of the Archbishop of Canterbury pronouncing a 
high eulogium on the late Bishop of Sodor and Man. His Grace having 
resumed his seat, the Bishop of Exeter rose and said, with much emphasis, 
that he lamented the constitution of the ecclesiastical commission, whose 
acts he must deplore, as fatal to the security and dignity of the Church. 

“ The Bishop of London, who is one of the ecclesiastical commissioners, 
said, with great warmth and much tartness of manner, that the commis- 
sioners had no right to complain of the reverend prelate’s remarks on the 
constitution of the ecclesiastical commission ; but they certainly had to com- 
plain of the gross misrepresentations which had been made on the subject. 

The Bishop of Exeter again started up, and with considerable vehemence 
of manner, as well as in atone of indignant defiance of the Bishop of London, 
said—‘ I repel not the insinuations, but the charge which has been made 
by the right reverend prelate; for 1 have been guilty of no misrepresen- 
tation. In my opinion the Church never received such a severe blow as 
this ecclesiastical commission would prove.’ 

“The Bishop of London made some other observation which was not 
distinctly heard, when the Bishop of Exeter again started to his feet, and 
met it by some other remark, which, from the warmth and hastiness of his 
manner, I could not catch. The scene was of short duration, but it was a 
very extraordinary one for two spiritual lords to enact. No one would have 
before believed that either of the two prelates could have lost his temper to 
such an extent. I thought at the time, that had the late Lord King, whose 
dislike to bishops was as proverbial as it was inveterate, been alive and 


present, the scene would have been to hima luxury ofthe first magni- 
tude.’’ 


Next to the ‘“‘ Scenes,” come a batch or two of Conservative 
peers, served up and dressed according to the most approved prin- 
ciples. There is not much novel information to be gleaned from 
the compound ; few of them are worth a moment’s notice, as legis- 
lators : as peers and men of fortune c’est différent. The Duke of 
Rutland is a decided and consistent Conservative: he never makes 
a political speech, but he has always something to say upon parti- 
cular subjects. His fort is agriculture and the landed interest, and 
when we have said this we have said enough. We believe the poet 
Crabbe was his tutor, and we have not forgotten the feelings with 
which we read of the disrespectful manner in which he was treated 
at the table of the lords of Belvoir Castle. The Marquis of Bute 
sometimes presents a petition to their Lordships, tells them the 
accurate number of signatures, assures them that the parties are 
respectable, and leaves it to weigh with their Lordships. This plan 
saves time and breath, argument and eloquence, and if his stock of 
these commodities is to be estimated by his sayings, the noble 
Marquis must have a very large one upon his hands. 

The Marquis of Camden, as Teller of the Exchequer, receives @ 
splendid salary for doing nothing, which he very conscientiously 
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returns into the Treasury. The amount of money so returned is 
said to be £300,000, and the “ liberality’ of a Tory peer is highly 
extolled for the sacrifice. We have some reason to think the out- 
cry against sinecures, and the shame of appropriating the national 
money under a mere pretext, has had a good deal to do with the 
“liberality” of the noble Marquis; at least, we never recollect a 
trait of this. species of liberality of refunding in the good old Tory 
times, though we have had some few too many of their dexterity in 
funding. However, we are not disposed to cavil, and we will gladly 
yield the noble Marquis the right of standing on the most honour- 
able motives. Like the Duke of Rutland, the Marquis is a man of 
one topic, viz., the defence of the University of Oxford, of which he 
is Chancellor, against the attacks of Lord Radnor. He speaks as 
he looks—plain and unpretending. He recreates on horseback, 
and in the neighbourhood of the Strand, instead of the parks. He 
is sixty-eight. 

The Marquis of Westmeath is remarkable for elevating his hand 
perpendicularly above his head and flourishing it in the air when he 
speaks, and for having made one pretty fair speech in his life, viz. 
one in July last on the affairs of Ireland. On these he is pretty 
well informed, but his ultra-toryism was the effect of his information. 
As for his appearance being striking, we beg leave to differ with the 
Recollector. 

The Karl of Shaftesbury has a handsome salary for his services 
as chairman of Committees, but he never utters a sentence upon 
any question, although there is not a more lively bustling personage 
in the House. He has an intimate acquaintance with the forms of 
the house, and goes through the formalities with great expedition. 
His chief peculiarity is the rapid motion of his spectacles from his 
eyes to the crown of his head, and then down again, according as he 
directs his looks from the bill to the peers, or from the peers to the 
bill, he would not be guilty of the disrespect of staring at their lord- 
ships through his glasses. In appearance and dress, he is like a 
churchman who has got a good living. We should not omit to state 
that his Lordship rejoices in an eccentric sort of daughter named 
Lady Caroline Neeld, whose persecutions of her husband afforded 
such rare amusement in fashionable circles some time since. 

Earl Stanhope, the nephew of Pitt, is a man of great kindness of 
disposition, and devotes himself entirely to subjects connected with 
the amelioration of the poor. In his character of the poor man’s 
friend, he is a jealous opponent of the New Poor Law Bill. There 
is rather an amusing anecdote told of his Lordship’s gold snuff 
box being appropriated by some poor man, while its owner was 
denouncing the Poor Law Act. He had laid the box onthe table 
while addressing the meeting, and its golden gleams having fasci- 
nated the eyes of the “ tax collectors,” they greeted every word that 
fell from the noble speaker with thunders of applause. Every hand 
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within reach of the table was actively engaged in thumping it most 
lustily. Even the gold box began to exhibit symptoms of exultation 
at the success of its noble owner. In the excess of its joy, it re- 
sponded to the repeated application of fists to the table by repeated 
leaps, until at last it danced over and fell on the floor. From thence 
it was transferred into the pocket of some dexterous picker-up of un- 
— trifles, and never again gladdened the eyes of the noble 
arl. 

Lord Stanhope is a mediocre speaker. He cannot pronounce 
the letter 7, without a curious burring sound. His voice,'too, is a 
gutteral squeak ; and though his matter is tolerable, his manner is 
very inferior. He is a great patron of the sciences, in which he is 
said to be extensively versed. He is good looking, and dresses like 
a Quaker. 

The Ear] of Falmouth is a nobleman of considerable influence 
among his party. Heis notso remarkable for talent, as for being a 
smooth and graceful speaker. His delivery prepossesses his hearers 
at once in his favour. He is a fine-looking man into the bargain, 
and gifted with great moral courage. 

The Earl of Devon exhibits in his person the only instance on 
record of a servant of the House of Lords succeeding to a peerage, 
and sitting as an equal amongst the men he was formerly obliged to 
Jook up to as his superiors. 

Having been clerk of the House for several years, he is a deci- 
sive authority on all matters of form and at the details of business. 
This is the extent of his ability. 

Lord Glengall is chiefly noted for a remarkably fine head of black 
hair, curled as carefully as that of Augustus Tomlinson, and his 
having been the author of the popular farce of the Irish Tutor. 
Since he ratted from the Whigs, he seldom attends the House. 

Lord Redesdale is a man of sense, a good, though an unpretend- 
ing speaker. According to the Earl of Devon, he will be unequalled 
as a business man in the House. 

Lord Strangford is another nobleman of fair average talents. As 
for Lord Alvanley, he is chiefly known as a wit, a propensity to jest- 
ing, having nearly cut short his career. ‘Turn we now to the Com- 
mons House of Parliament ; ludicrous scenes and vulgarities are the 
leading topics ; here and there we meet with some amusing gossip. 
The author is a bad story-teller. 

Whenever he attempts conversation, he is sure to break down. 
The reason is obvious—it is out of his sphere—footmen and ladies’ 
maids may give a good second-hand version of the familiar colloquy 
of lords and ladies; and we should be inclined to place more 
reliance on the verisimilitude of their dialogue than on that of 
those whose colloquial phraseology is redolent of the tavern. Take, 
for instance, the state of the “‘ Hat.” After a very well deserved 
censure on the shabby and slovenly appearance of several members, 
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particularly of the Irish liberals en masse, the author proceeds 
thus :— 


« In the course of last session, the dress of some of the Irish Liberal 
members led to one of the most amusing incidents which have occurred 
for some time in connexion with parliamentary matters. I shall narrate 
it as briefly asI can. A letter dated from the Irish office, and having the 
name of Lord Morpeth appended to it, was received by an Irish member, 
who has long been noted for having his head encircled by a ‘ shocking bad 
hat.’ The letter set out by acknowledging, with great gratitude, both on 
the part of Lord Morpeth himself and his colleagues in office, the distin- 
guished honour and undoubted advantage which Lord Melbourne’s ad- 
ministration had derived from the cordial and uniform support which it 
had received from the Irish members. Atthe same time it was impossible 
to shut their eyes, or rather their ears, to the fact, that in regard to dress, 
the Irish members as a body were not always all that could be wished; a 
circumstance of which the Conservatives, who were very particular and 
very tasteful in the article of apparel, took special care to turn to the worst 
possible account against the Liberal party. The letter proceeded to observe, 
that while it was to his Majesty’s ministers, and tc the writer individually 
as an humble member of the Cabinet, a most gratifying fact that the Liberal 
party were fully equal to the Conservatives in point of moral character, 
intellectual acquirements, and parliamentary ability, it was not to be denied 
that it was extremely desirable that they should, if possible, present at the 
same time as respectable a personal appearance. Under these circum: 


. stances, it was hoped that the gentleman to whom the letter was addressed 


would not take it amiss if it was hinted by the Irish Secretary (Lord 
Morpeth) that he should pay a little more attention to his personal appear- 
ance, and, above all, to discard the ‘ shocking bad hat’ which he had worn 
for some time, and grace his head by one of a more becoming character.” 


His first impulse was to examine the condemned head-gear, 
and then to wreak his vengeance on it; however, recollcecting it 
would be of use to enable him to proceed to the hatters, he put it 
on his head and set forward to replace it by a new one of un- 
exceptionable shape. 


* Scarcely had the new hat been adjusted on his head, and the honour: 
able gentleman had looked in the lass and been satisfied that he looked 
sufficiently smart, than he started for the Irish office. . 

““¢ Ts Lord Morpeth within ?? was his inquiry of one of the servants, as 
he presented himself at the door. 

“* He is, Sir.’ 

“* And disengaged ?" 

“*T believe he is, Sir; but I’ll see presently.’ 

‘The servant rushed into Lord Morpeth’s presence, and returned, in- 
forming Mr. that his lordship was quite at leisure. 

“*Ah! how do you do?’ the honourable gentleman exclaimed, as he 
entered, at the same time presenting his hand to the Irish Secretary. 

“« How are you?’ responded his lordship, receiving with much cor- 
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diality the extended hand of his parliamentary supporter. ‘ Pray take a 
seat, Mr, ——.” 

“ A few common-place observations were exchanged between the par- 
ties, during which the honourable member kept alternately twirling about 
his hat, and smoothing down the pile with the cuff of his coat. His lord- 
ship still taking no notice of the new chapeau, Mr. lost all patience, 
and broke out into a regular Irish question— Pray, Lord Morpeth, what 
do you think of my hat?’ 

‘* His lordship was a good deal confounded by the nature of the question, 
but, wishing to be polite, replied, casting a momentary glance at the 
article, that he thought it was a very good hat. 

“* Why, I have just paid eight-and-twenty shillings for it,’ observed 
the Irish member. 

«* Oh, indeed—that was the price, was it?’ remarked his lordship care- 
lessly. 

“ And I have bought it from one of the most fashionable hat-makers 
at the West-end,’ added the honourable gentleman. 

“The noble lord looked still more surprised at his Liberal supporter, 
but managed to murmur out an ‘Oh, you did,did you?’ without anything 
marked in his tone. 

“© ¢ What do you think of its shape ?’ inquired Mr. , almost thrusting 
the hat into his lordship’s face, that he might the more closely inspect it. 

“¢ Oh, I think it’s very good,’ was the answer, delivered in a way 
which showed that the Irish Secretary’s astonishment was still on the 
increase. 

““* How do you like the brim?’ inquired the honourable member for 
, again holding up the hat to the gaze of his lordship. 

“¢ Oh, 1 think the hat is unexceptionable in every respect,’ answered 
the latter, looking the honourable gentleman in the face with an expres- 
sion of infinite amazement, instead of again inspecting the hat. 

“¢1’m so glad you like it,’ observed Mr. with much emphasis, and 
in a tone of marked gratification. 

‘Lord Morpeth’s silence was understood by the honourable gentleman 
to signify his concurrence in the proposition. 

« And you don’t think the brim too broad?’ said the Irish member, 
after a momentary pause. 

« Lord Morpeth by this time had become so utterly confounded, that he 
uttered not a word in reply to the latter observation. 

««*T was duly honoured with your note, and you see how prompt I have 
been in complying with your request.’ 

«¢ Really,’ answered the noble lord, raising his eyes from a document 
which was lying before him, and gazing on the Irish M. P. with an ex- 
pression of countenance equally indicative of surprise and indignation— 
‘really Mr. , 1 don’t understand all this. Pray, may I beg an ex- 
planation. I have sent you no note, nor made any request.’ 

««¢ Well, come now, but I do hold that to be decidedly good,’ remarked 
the honourable gentleman, affecting a little jocularity. 

“* Really Mr. , said the noble lord, in yet more decided tones, 
‘this does require an explanation. Do you mean to , : 

His lordship was prevented finishing his observation by the honourable 
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gentleman taking out of his pocket a letter, which he thrust into the noble 
lord’s hands, observing—* See, look at that.’ 

« Lord Morpeth looked at the epistle, and slightly coloured. After a 
momentary pause, he observed—‘ Mr. , this, I assure you, is not my 
writing.’ 

«+ Oh, come, come, Lord Morpeth,’ said the other smiling, thinking his 
lordship was in joke. 

“«] assure you, upon my honour, it is not,’ repeated his lordship, with 
great emphasis, 

“¢ Not your hand writing !’ said the honourable gentleman in faltering 
accents, and looking singularly foolish, as the idea flashed across his mind 
that some wag had hoaxed him. 

“*]Tt is not,’ reiterated Lord Morpeth ; ‘ some of your friends have been 
enjoying their joke at your expense,’ | 

*** Why, I don’t altogether like such jokes,’ stammered the other, quite 
crest-fallen and leaving the Irish office immediately, vowing retribution 
on the party, should he ever discover him, whose waggery had placed him 
in such ridiculous circumstances. 

‘‘Who the wag was, has not been yet discovered, and there is every 
probability that he will be as careful to preserve his secret as if he were a 
second Junius.” 





We suspect this conversation is not so accurately reported as 
that of honourable gentlemen in the House. 

The number of new members in the Victoria parliament is 158, 
many of them mere youths, who, one would think, were more in 
need of guardians themselves than to be made the guardians of the 
interests of a great community. Many of those new members are 
most undeliberative in their appearance ; they are to be seen laugh- 
ing or talking, or both, loynging in dozens at the bar, preventing 
all ingress, egress, trampling out of the House, smoking their cigars, 
and making a loud noise as they proceed up Parliament-street, as if 
they were sparks on a spree. 

n first entering the House, new members cut a very awkward 
figure. They generally lounge about the side galleries, whence they 
may observe the bearing of the old ones ; and when they venture on 
the floor, their timidity and awkwardness affords a great amusement 
to their experienced brethren. What amazes them most is the 
loud cheers with which the more popular speakers are greeted. But 
cheering is a senatorial qualification very soon learned ; 


“ But the new M.P.’s, in many instances, improved upon their practice, 
and literally greeted particular passages of favourite speakers with ‘ hurrahs,’ 
at the full stretch of their voice. Several of the old members were much 
amused by the vigour with which ‘one of these new-made legislators cheered 
particular passages in Lord Stanley’s speech, on the second night of the 
discussion on the Irish Election Petition Fund. He stationed himself in 
the side gallery, on the left hand of the reporters, nearly opposite the 
Speaker’s chair. Wishing to enjoy his ease and the eloquence of the noble 
lord at the same time, the new M.P., who was a little man, with a brown 
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coat, and a dark country-looking face, stretched himself on one of the benches 
in a hvrizontal position. One who knew no better would, in the first 
instance, have fancied that he was enjoying a sound nap. Nothing of the 
kind ; as bis lusty cheering of the more effective passages in his lordship’s 
speech conclusively proved. Whenever about to express his approbation, 
he raised up his head so as to attain a slanting posture ; and then making 
the most wry mouth I ever witnessed, shouted out, as if hailing some friend 
a quarter ofa mile distant, ‘ Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah !—ah—ah—ah "’ 
The word was drawled out the third time to as great a length as his breath 
would permit. The lusty applauder of Lord Stantley’s eloquence then lay 
down again, as if about to address himself to sleep, and again started up and 
vociferated in the same way whenever any other passage struck his fancy, 
until the noble lord resumed his seat. Mr. Law, the Recorder for London, 
and Mr. Pemberton, the celebrated Chancery barrister, were among thé 
honourable members whom I observed nearest to this newly chosen M.P., 
and heartily and repeatedly did they laugh at his singular conduct.” 


The chapter of scenes in the House is cleverly done ; that which 
is filled with anecdotes of Dick Martin, Wilson, and Fuller is very 
lame indeed. The speech put into the mouth of Richard Martin 
is borrowed of course from some wit at the Eccentrics, or some convi- 
vial club, and might sound admirably in the mouth of one of Mrs. 
Hall’s Peasants, or Mr. Lover’s Rory O’Moor. The scenes are so 
numerous, and given at such length, that we regret our limits will 
not allow us to notice them in detail. True itis they have all been 
the topics of public amusement and discussion when they first ap- 
peared in the newspapers ; but they acquire a freshness and vigour 
by being surrounded by all the adventitious circumstances of their 
enactment, which considerably heighten their effect. Never did 
St. Stephen’s Chapel witness such displays of uproar and confusion 
as it has witnessed during the first session of the Victoria pazrlia- 
ment. ‘There was a memorable scene between Mr. O’Connell and 
the House in the affair of accusation of perjury, in which they mu- 
tually reprimanded each other. Mr. O’Connell coming off tri- 
umphant. Then there was the scene between General Evans and 
Sir H. Hardinge, and between Mr. O’Connell and Mr. Walter, 
and a variety of others, which our readers will recollect. 

That in which Mr. Kearsley, late M.P. for Wigan, cut so ludi- 
crous a figure, we look upon as the most amusing. The personal 
appearance of the honourable member was in perfect keeping with 
the buffoonery of his manners. He was in his element in a scene, 
and generally contrived to get one up after dinner. 


‘“‘ Never was man on better terms with himself than was the ex-member 
for Wigan. A most expressive look of self-complacency always irradiated 
his globularly-formed, country-complexioned countenance ; while his small 
bright eyes were ever peering triumphantly over his little cocked-up nose. 
Then there was his ample harvest of black, bushy air, with a pair of excel- 
lent whiskers to match, not forgetting his well-developed cheeks. He isa 
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little thickset man, with an inclination to corpulency. Whether he stood 
on tiptoe, to add to his five-feet-six-inches stature, when he addressed the 
House, I have no. means of knowing; but I have always thought that he 
looked at least an inch and a half higher when speaking, than at any other 
time. 

“ By far the richest scene in which the honourable gentleman ever per- 
formed a part, or which I had then witnessed in the house, occurred on the 
c0th of June, 1836, while the House was in committee on the Stamp 
Duties and Excise. Mr. Bernal, as chairman of committees, was in the 
chair on the occasion. Mr. Roebuck, in a long speech, had been showing 
that the apprehension of increased obscenity or immorality in the. news- 
papers, in the event of the duty being entirely repealed, was groundless ; 
and in the course of his observations he was repeatedly assailed with cries 
of ‘ Oh, oh!’ from the Tory benches. 

*“ As soon as he had sat down, Mr. Kearsley rose, amidst. tremendous 
roars of laughter ; for the moment he presented himself, as before remarked, 
the House was invariably thrown into a violent, fit of laughter. ‘I can 
assure the honourable and learned gentleman,’ said he, ‘ that I was not one 
of those who cried ‘ Oh, oh!’ [Shouts of laughter.] I merely rose when 
the honourable member for Lincolnshire sat down, to congratulate him on 
the quiet, easy, soapy way in which he got through his arguments. [Roars 
of laughter from all parts of the House, which lasted for some time.] And 
now let me ask the noble lord opposite, (Lord John Russel, ) and the right 
honourable gentleman, (Mr. Spring Rice,) with what pleasure they have 
listened to the disgusting speech of the honourable and learned member for 
Bath.’ . 

“Tt were difficult to say whether the laughter, or theshouts of *‘ Order, 
order !’ and other marks of disapprobation, most prevailed, for about half a 
minute after Mr. Kearsley had resumed his seat. 

“Some measure of order being at length restored, Mr. Bernal said— 
‘Surely the honourable member cannot be aware of the expression he has 
just used: I trust he will withdraw it.’ 

“Mr. Kearsley— I may have spoken in language stronger than usual, 
but the cause is strong; and I say, Sir, that a more disgusting speech I 
never heard.’ 

‘* Another scene of confusion and noise, surpassing that which had just 
taken place, now ensued. The shouts of ‘ Oh, oh!’ ‘ Order, order!’ &c., 
in a great measure drowned the laughter which proceeded from some parts 
of the house. What added to the uproarious appearance of the house was 
the unusually great number of members who chanced to be init at the 
time. The hour, too, was peculiarly fitted forascene. It was about ten 
o’clock, just as the great majority of honourable members had _ returned 
from a good dinner, and the grateful liquids which follow it. Mr. Kearsley, 
on making the last-quoted observations, quitted his seat, which was near 
the middle of the house, and descending from his bench to the floor, walked 
across it in something like a semicircular line; making at the same time a 
low and most unusual bow to Mr. Bernal, accompanied by a most extraor- 
dinary wafture of his right hand, which firmly grasped the forepart of a 
‘ shocking bad hat.’ Having next described the figure 8, by his pedestrian 
motions on the floor, the honourable member endeavoured to force his way 
out of the house, but found it impossible to break through the dense mass 
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of M.P.’s who choked up the passage. Having ineffectually made the at: 
tempt to effect his exit, first at one part of the bar and then at another, a 
wag whispered to him—*‘ Mr. Kearsley, you had better take your seat 
again.’ 

ee Mr. Kearsley, looking the other for a moment significantly in the face, 
said—‘ Sir, I think you’re right—I will take my seat again.’ And so 
saying, he forthwith returned to the place whence he came. 

“ The laughter which followed these extraordinary movements of the 
honourable gentleman was such as cannot be described. It burst from all 
parts of the house in deafening peals. And certainly any scene more pro- 
vocative of laughter was never witnessed in the House of Commons, and 
very rarely, I should think, anywhere else. 

«A long time elapsed before any member in the house could so far 
compose himself as to speak. Mr. Bernal was the first. He said—~ I am 
sorry to be obliged to call on the honourable member again. If I am in 
error, the committee will correct me when I say that the term he has used 
is one which is not justified by any rule of this House.’ 

* On this Mr. Kearsley started to his feet again, admist renewed shouts 
of laughter. ‘ Sir,’ said he, addressing himself to Mr. Bernal, ‘ I am sorry 
to find fault with thé honourable and learned member for Bath, but ona 
former occasion he charged me with uttering a falsehood.’ 

“ Mr. Kearsley again abdicated his seat, and after making some extraor- 
dinary movements on the floor, as if he were at a loss to know whether he 
should go to some other part of the house, or make afresh attempt at 
forcing his way through the dense plantation of honourable gentleman who 
stood at the bar, he decided on the latter; but with no better success than 
before. His movements, first to one place and then to anotheer, presented 
a striking resemblance to an animal in an iron cage, always trying, but in 
vain, to get out of its confinement. Mr. Kearsley again returned to his 
seat. 

“ This of course led to a renewal of the laughter. Honourable members 
were never known to be so unanimous in this respect before. All party 
feeling was laid aside for the moment; and cordial and universal roars of 
laughter proceeded from all present. 

** As soon as the House had laughed itself out of breath, Mr. Roebuck 
rose and begged that it would not, on his (Mr. Roebuck’s) account take 
any more notice of what! had fallen from the honourable member ; adding, 
that he considered it the result of an infirmity of the honourable gentle- 
man. 

‘Mr. Paul Methuen next rose, and insisted that Mr. Bernal should 


compel Mr. Kearsley to give satisfaction to the House, not only for the 


improper language he had used, but for his extraordinary conduct in 
walking across the floor of the house in the way he had done, and making 
such singular bows to the Chair. 

“ Before Mr. Bernal had time to utter a word, Mr. Kearsley again jumped 
to his feet, and darting sundry most indignant glances of his little eyes at 
Mr. Paul Methuen, exclaimed in most emphatic tones—* Paul ! Paul! why 
persecutest thou me ?” 

“ A simultaneous roar of laughter, not unlike, one would suppose, the 
noise caused by some secondary Niagara, followed. And although the use 
of the words constituted a profane application of the language of Scripture 
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delivered on a most solemn occasion, yet so singularly felicitous, in other 
respects, was the quotation—Paul being Mr. Methuen’s christian name,— 
and so extraordinary were the tones of voice and the manner altogether in 
which the words were uttered, that even the religious members could not 
help joining in the universal shout, as energetically as the others. I speak 
without exaggeration when I say, that within the memory of the oldest 
member of the House, shouts of laughter so loud, universal, or lasting, were 
never before heard in St. Stephen’s. The laughter, it was calculated, lasted 
full two minutes without intermission, and then only ended when honour- 
able gentlemen found themselves physically unfit for the further exercise of 
their risible faculties. It would have done the heart of the laughing phi- 
losopher of antiquity good, to have seen so many—about five hundred—of 
his disciples, all exemplifying his precepts at once,—unless, indeed, he had 
been mortified at seeing those disciples surpass himself in their laughing 
exploits.” 

Equally ludicrous is the exhibition of the good-natured Mr. 
Howard, member for Carlisle. He had gone down to the first row 
of Ministerial benches, to make a few remarks in vindication of the 
Carlisle corporation against an attack of Lord Stanley. 


‘** But, before doing so, he rose and looked around him to see if any 
other honourable member was about to address the House. Observing no 
one on his legs to speak, though honourable gentlemen were walking about 
by dozens, he commenced in this way: ‘ Mr. Speaker, as I see nothing, 
nor anybody at this time before the House, may I be permitted ‘ 

“ The infinite good-nature with which he began, coupled with the 
circumstance of his looking around him, as if wishing to re-assure himself 
that he was right, caused a universal langh, which drowned the remainder 
of the sentence. He was about to proceed amidst a good deal of merriment 
and confusion, when the Speaker, observing that two of the Masters of 
Chancery had just entered the house with a message from the Lords, 
shouted as loud as he could, ‘ Mr. Serjeant-at-Arms!’ meaning that Mr. 
Serjeant-at-Arms should usher in the messengers with the usual ceremony, 

‘* Mr. Howard fancying, in the confusion of the moment, that the 
Speaker was calling on the Serjeant-at-Arms to take him into custody for 
some unconscious violation of the rules of the house, looked towards the 
latter gentleman with unutterable surprise, mingled with some alarm. A 
universal roar of laughter, in which the Speaker joined, at once convinced 
Mr. Howard of his mistake; on which he heartily laughed at the fears 
which had so suddenly and ungroundedly taken possession of his mind. 
After the message from the Lords had been delivered, he again endeavoured 
to address the House, but had not proceeded far when it was found that, 
there being no question before it, he was out of order. He then resumed 
his seat; on which Lord Stanley, who had a reply to the anticipated 
speech, in justification of the attack he had made on the Carlisle corporation, 
went over to the Ministerial side of the house, and seating himself beside 
Mr. Howard, and stretching his left arm along the top of the back part of 
the bench against which the honourable gentleman reclined, he looked up 
most poetically in Mr. Howard’s face—just as if he had been a lady into 
whose ear the noble lord was pouring a declaration of his love—and in that 
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position continued for at least ten minutes, all the while endeavouring to 
justify his conduct in attacking the corporation of Carlisle. Mr. Howard 
thus had the speech exclusively addressed to himself which Lord Stanley 
had intended to deliver to the House, consisting, at the time, of about three 
hundred members.” 


_ In addition to a timid lady-like way of speaking, Mr. Howard 
lisps. In the discussion on Newspapers, Sir R. Peel chanced to 
use the expression Penny Newspapers, he was corrected by Mr. 
Wakley, who observed, there were no Penny Newspapers, on which 


* Mr. Howard, taking off his hat, and starting to his feet as if he had 
made some important discovery, observed, ‘ There’s a Penny Magazine,’— 
pronouncing the last word ‘ Magathine.’ The odd way in which the 
sentence was lisped out, in conjunction with the circumstances under 
which the remark was made, upset the gravity of the honourable members 
as effectually as ever Liston did an audience in the Olympic Theatre. So 
contagious did the laugh prove, that I believe not even Mr. John Richards 
nor Mr. Arthur Trevor escaped.” 


Mr. H. is described as the very personification of good nature 
and good humour. 

A curious circumstance connected with Mr. Brotherton, member 
for Salford, is his abstinence from animal food. He is herbivorous 
from principle, and for a series of years he has not tasted flesh. 
The members and friends with whom he occasionally dines, know- 
ing his opinions on the matter, take care to provide him with some 
sort of pudding or vegetable dish in the first course, which he enjoys 
quite as much as they do their spiced ragouts. Notwithstanding 
this meagre fare, there is not a man in the house, whose good 
humoured expanse of countenance and corpulent figure seem to 
plead so eloquently in favour of the roast beef of Old England. His 
abstinence is the result of a conviction, that it is equally repugnant 
to the dictates of revealed religion and humanity to eat animal food. 
This conviction he has sustained in an essay prefixed to a treatise 
on cookery, and though we dissent from the doctrine, we must 
admire the firmness and moral courage which enables him to advo- 
cate by his practice so unpopular an idea. Mr. B. is a great 
favourite with both sides of the house, indeed, with a face like his 
beaming with benevolence and good humour, it is impossible he could 
be otherwise. His efforts to make the House keep proper hours 
are deserving of the highest commendation, and constitute in them- 
selves a great public service. But it appears he displays more 
obstinacy in adhering to his vegetable philosophy than in the prac- 
tical enforcement of the doctrine of early hours. 


*‘ His radical error, in all the instances in which he failed last session, 
was in listening at all to the entreaties of honourable members to desist 
from his purpose. I allow that it was no easy matter to resist their 
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solicitations : for to say nothing of the ‘ Oh! ohs!’ which proceeded from 
what Mr. O’Connel would call the ‘ leather lungs’ of certain gentlemen, 
whenever he rose, I have seen him entreated by the hands as well as by 
the ‘ most sweet voices’ of three or four other honourable members all at 
once. I have seen one look him most imploringly in the face, and heard 
him say in tones and with a manner as coaxing as if the party had been 
wooing his mistress—‘ O do not just yet, Mr. Brotherton : wait one other 
half hour until this] matter be disposed of.’ I have seen a second seize 
him by the right arm, while a third grasped him by the left, with the view 
of causing him to resume his seat ; and when his sense of duty overcame all 
these efforts to seduce or force him from its path, I have seen a fourth 
honourable gentleman rush to the assistance of the others, and take hold of 
the tails of his coat, literally press him to his seat. I have seen Mr. 
Brotherton, with a perseverance beyond all praise in this righteous and most 
patriotic cause, suddenly start again to his feet in less than five minutes, 
and move a second time the adjournment of the House, and I have again 
had the misfortune to see physical force triumph over the best moral 
purposes. Five or six times have I witnessed the repetition of this in one 
night. On one occasion, I remember seeing an honourable member actually 
clap his hand on Mr. Brotherton’s mouth, in order to prevent his moving 
the dreaded adjournment.” 


Mr. Brotherton, while advocating the claims of the factory chil- 
dren four years ago, emphatically declared he was once a poor factor 
boy himself, and though now a rich manufacturer he did not shrink 
from confirming his statements by a reference to his own actual 
experience. He is liberal, but not ultra radical, a man of excellent 
moral character, and a dissenter. 

In the notice on Mr. Grantley Berkeley we find the following 
remarks on the admission of a to the aoe of which Mr. B. 
is the well known advocate. 


“ T am surprised that ina house where such transcendant gallantry is 
professed as in the House of Commons, Mr. Grantley Berkeley’s efforts to 
procure admission for the ladies into the gallery should always be defeated. 
And what may appear still more surprising is the fact, that in most cases 
the greatest dandies—those who profess to pay such extreme attention to 
their dress from their devotion to the fair sex—are the most strenuous in 
their efforts to continue the exclusion of the ladies. But to use a familiar 
expression, ‘ I see how it all is ;’ these coxcomb legislators are so vain of 
having their own persons admired, that they cannot bear the idea of having 
such a phalanx of female beauty in the house as would, of necessity, with- 
draw attention entirely from themselves. Some of these dandy legislators 
not only display a profusion of rings on their fingers, and sport * splendid 
chains’ on their breasts, and lace as tightly almost as the ladies themselves ; 
but you may-nose them at a distance of many yards, through means of the 
rich perfumes with which they scent the surrounding atmosphere.” 


The satire of this passage may be just, but the reasoning is very 
stupid. The coxcombs he speaks of would be the greatest gainers 
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by the admission of ladies, for they would engross all the admiration 
of that dear delightful ‘‘ phalanx of beauty,” as they do wherever 
they meet their eyes ; and if by attention, is here meant the atten- 
tion of the other members, better that it should continue to be 
directed towards the coxcombs, than towards more dangerous and 
deluding objects ; if the attention of the strangers and reporters, we 
feel very certain they never trouble their heads about it. 

The true ground of the opposition of members to Mr. Grantley 
Berkeley’s motion is, that the presence of ladies, besides distracting 
attention, would aggravate the bitterness of taunts, and sharp 
expressions, inflame animosities, and cause those scratches which are 
now scarcely felt or are healed as soon as inflicted, to fester and 
rankle into incurable wounds. 

“Lord John Russell,” says the author, “ seemed quite fidgetty. 
How his mind was exercised, is a question I cannot pretend to 
answer.” Certainly not, unless his great Master Lavater whom he 
is perpetually invoking, were to enable him to read people’s thoughts 
by staring at their faces. ‘‘ One thing,”’ continues our author, “ must 
have appeared sufficiently clear to every one who observed the noble 
Lord—that he must have been somewhat more sedate in his appear- 
ance when he wrote his Essay on the British Constitution, and his 
Tragedy of Don Carlos.” 

Now what conceivable connection is there between Lord John’s 
being fidgetty while listening to a prosy speaker, and his having 
written an essay and atragedy. The genus irritabile vatum are 
not at their ease while they are writing, far from it, especially dra- 
matists. Moore gives us a most ludicrous enumeration of the various 
eccentricities exhibited by authors in the act of composing: the 
probability is that Lord John’s fidgettiness did actually arise from 
the throes of mental labour, or the compression of the embryo ideas 
that were too eager to rush into the world. A more misplaced and 
paltry allusion could not have been hit upon. There can be no 
doubt it was highly unbecoming both in Lord John Russell, Lord 
Morpeth and Mr. Spring Rice—the latter gentleman actually carry- 
ing on a conversation in the gallery—to testify such open disrespect 
to the oration which poor Mr. Sanford was labouring to deliver at 
their instigation and purely to oblige them, with his legs embar- 
rassed with a sword, and his wrists with lace ruffles, and it would 
appear that the vein of vulgarity extends through the house from the 
leader downwards. 

The length to which our extracts have already run must necessa- 
rily prevent us from noticing the characters of members in the 2nd 
volume. However, we cannot pass over Sir W. Molesworth and 
Mr. Leader, as they form a party in themselves. They are both 
young men of talent, distinguished as literateurs, and for conside- 
rable powers of eloquence. They are a sort of political Siamese 
twins who hold in common the same extreme political opinions. 
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Indeed they think, speak, and act in harmony, that one could 
almost fancy there was but one mind equally divided between them. 
In order that this interchange of sentiment and feeling may be less 
liable to interruption, they live in the same house in Pimlico, where 
Mr. Roebuck generally spends his Sundays. The unity of purpose 
which distinguished the extreme Radicals last session,and which has 
since disappeared, is to be ascribed to the circumstance of Sir W. 
Molesworth and Mr. Leader having come to the resolution—and 
carried it into practice too—of giving a series of parliamentary din- 
ners to their party. They commenced the week before the opening 
of the session, and were given at the Clarendon every Sunday. Sir 
W. Molesworth paid one week and Mr. Leader the other. The 
fear of exclusion from these Sunday festivals operated most power- 
fully in keeping the party together. The dinners were discontinued 
during the present session and the party fell to pieces—a very in- 
telligible satire upon parties and politicians. 

Both Sir William and Mr. Leader take the precaution of writing 
their speeches, and of speaking from memory. They are both good 
scholars, but Mr. Leader has the best delivery of the two. As ra- 
dicals, they are both men of inflexible obstinacy of character. 

The failure of Sir F. Pollock and Mr. B. D’Israeli, and the 
lamentable catastrophe of the entire breaking down of Mr. Gibson 
Craig, the seconder of the address, are too notorious to need a com- 
ment. In the case of Mr. D’Israeli, there was a display of most 
ungentlemanly conduct on the part of the ministerial side of the 
House. He has since spoken and with partial success. 

We close these volumes of the second series of Random Recol- 
lections, highly satisfied with the entertainment and instruction they 
have afforded us. They are as well written, though they do not 
profess the interest of the first. ‘There is a more palpable effort at 
book-making evident throughout, and in some places the style is 
coarse and exaggerated ; however, to the curious in the gossip of the 
gallery of the House of Commons, the perusal of these volumes must 
_afford a very agreeable relaxation. 





NOTICES. 


ArT. XII.—Guide to Switzerland, &c. &c. By Francis CoGuian. 
London: Baily and Co. 1838. 
Mr. Cocuuan takes the best and surest method of equipping himself for 
writing such works as the one before us. He visits the scenes, pursues 
the routes described, and then communicates in singularly plain and com- 
pact form the results of his experience; that experience extending to 
every thing, even the minutest, upon which tourists can possibly require 
information. His long and constant practice of supplying the world with 
similar productions, gives him a manifest advantage over almost every 
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other Guide ; and we may safely add, that the present volume fully equals 
its predecessors by the same author. 





Arr. XIII.—Poems, for the most Part Occasional. By Joun Kenyon, 
formerly of St, Peter’s College, Cambridge. London: Moxcn. 1831. 
REFINED taste, a mind highly cultured, an imagination which habitually 
luxuriates among touching and gentle[thoughts and lovely images, every- 
where manifest themselves in these Occasional Pieces. Perhaps there isa 
want of power and originality evinced ; but then it ought to be borne in 
mind that the accuracy of Mr. Kenyon’s versification, and the fine sym. 
metrical proportions preserved in whatever he puts his hand to, conceal 
the vigour and dignity of his productions from the careless reader. It 
appears to us that he possesses in an eminent degree those enviable quali- 
fications which enable him by the disportings of his muse to contribute to 
those elegant and rich feasts, of which it is impossible to taste without 
finding the heart to be thereby mended and feeling purified. He can 
even strike the higher chords of our nature, and afford to the mind the 
sense of having its noblest powers and attributes exalted and expanded ; 
and these are results which must certainly be numbered amongst the 
greatest and most precious triumphs of poetry. From one of the longer 
poems, the first, indeed, in the volume, we cull a specimen. The theme 
is one that has been wearifully drawn upon by every poetaster, till it 
mightbe supposed another image, another sentiment, could not beappended 
to it—the Queen of Night, we mean. But see part of what a true poet 

can say about this fair and universally admired goddess. 
* And Queen thou art in this thy realm of midnight, 
And lovely as queen-like; yet not lovely less 
When thou art lapsing on through either twilight, 
Companion of the evening or the dawn. 
* * ** * * 
And ne’er did dawn behold thee lovelier yet, 
Than when we saw thee, one remembered day, 
Thee and that brightest of all morning stars, 
Hang o’er the Adrian; not in thy full lustre, 
But graceful with slim crescent ; such as, erst, 
Some Arab chief beheld in his own sky, 
Of purest deepest azure; and so loved it, 
So loved it, that he chose it for his symbol; 
A peaceful symbol in a warlike banner ! 
And oft, I ween, in many a distant camp, 
*Mid the sharp neigh of steeds, and clash of cymbals, 
And jingle of the nodding Moorish bells, 
When he hath caught that image o’er his tents, 
Hath he bethought him of the placid hours 
When thou wert whitening his night-feeding flocks 
On Yemen’s happy hills; and then, perchance, 
Hath sighed to think of war.” 
Lovelier lines of melodious verse, and lovelier thoughts, we think have 
seldom greeted the ear and heart. From the shorter and slighter pieces 
we might pluck not a few gems. One must suffice; and indeed together 
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with the foregoing admirable specimen, it cannot fail to impress the poetic 
reader’s mind with a very high opinion of Mr. Kenyon’s muse. Its title 
is Freedom. 
«’Tis not because fierce swords are flashing there 

With licence and a reckless scorn of life, 

When for some petty gaude upstarts a strife, 

That freedom there must harbour. Slavery’s air 

Breeds many a liveried satrap, prompt to dare, 

And soldier-serfs are ready there and rife 

To march at summons of the jerking fife. 


But where swords—some—are turned to ploughshare—where 
Others, not rusted, o’er the household hearth, 

In peaceful pomp, near cradled babe are hung, 

And sires rest reverenced in holy earth, 

And marriage-bells with holy cheer are rung, 

There Freedum dwells, Constraint’s sublime reward, 

And Peace must rear her, e’en if War must guard.” 





Art. XIV.—The Young Lady’s Bookof Botany. London: ‘Tyas. 
1838. 
AN elegant little volume as regards binding, typography, and illustrations, 


twelve of these being carefully coloured; there are besides many other accu-" 


rate representations of a less laboured character. But exterior and imme- 
diately obvious beauties are not the only excellences of the Young Lady’s 
Book of Botany, for as an Introduction to that popular science it possesses 
the merit of being plain, suitable, and comprehensive. It is not only 
calculated to excite as well as to sustain and advance a taste for the culti- 
vation of the branch of knowledge of which it treats, but to contain no 
inconsiderable degree of the knowledge required. 





Art. XV.—Rebecca Wilson, the Cumberland Girl. London: Green. 
1838. 

Tuis is the first Number of a small work for young folks. It is intended 
—and the scheme and exccution are worthy of the intention—to engage 
the minds and hearts of those for whom it has been written by means of 
a tale concerning the natural features of Cumberland, and the social con- 
dition of the people of that district, as also to teach by life-like example, 
some of the most important lessons which a young girl in Rebecca Wil- 
son’s situation and with her disposition can receive or need. A series of 
little works with a similar design by the same hand, in the course of time, 
will amount to a valuable juvenile library, and be influential towards 
advancing the culture of the head, feelings, and taste of its susceptible 
readers. 





Art. XVI.—Letters from the Levant during the Embassy to Constanti- 
nople, 1716-18. By Lapy Mary Worttey Monracuz. London: 
Rickerby. 1838. 


Tuts is one of the republications of some of the choicest literary gems of 
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England, which Mr. Rickerby is, seriutim, tastefully giving to the World, 
and which Mr. J. A. St. John so ably, and we may add, so enthusiastically 
illustrates by means of Preliminary Discourses and Notes. The editor 
appears not only to have made Lady Mary’s writings and moral character 
his close study, in behalf of both of which, indeed, he chivalrously fights, 
but he places before us abundant evidence to shew that the East and the 
Ottomans, the turbaned, the veiled and the haremed in Oriental climes 
have much engaged his reading, and even his partialities. The present 
edition of these Letters ought to supersede every other that has been pub- 
lished prior to it; for independent of their well-known value, the Prelimi- 
nary Discourse and the Notes have a spirit and charm about them, which, 
while they convey much that the present generation must desire and be 
delighted to learn, must also be felt to be happily wedded to the text. 





Art. XVII.—The Travels of Minna and Godfrey in Many Lands. 
From the Journals of the AurHor. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 
1838. 

Hou.anp is the theatre of which this little book treats. The curiosity, the 
observation, and the improvement of two juvenile travellers call forth a 
great deal of engaging as well as useful information respecting that coun- 
try. We should say indeed that its author has struck the happy key by 
which excitement will minister to valuable knowledge, and by which the 
present gratification of the mind of such young persons as Minna and 
Godfrey will abide in the memory and become productive of rational and 
permanent satisfaction. The work has the merit, while not soaring above 
the capacity of young people, of being calculated to draw out their powers 
and latent capacities—of, in fact, treating them in a manner which must 
be considered not unworthy of being relished by matured minds. The 
illustrations from the Old Dutch Masters which enrich the volume are 
numerous and of a superior description. 





Art. XVIII.— The Victim. A Tale of the * Lake of the Four Cantons.” 
By the Auruor of ‘“‘A Traveller’s Thoughts.”” London: Longman. 
1838. 

Tuis tale of Switzerland relates, its author tells us, to some period poste- 

rior to the great struggle for liberty in which Tell gained his immortality, 

merely because, as it seems to us, certain passages, which relate to 
patriotism, may be the more appropriately dove-tailed into it. Its impro- 
bability as a story requires, however, that the date of its occurrence be 
thrown as far back as the affixed limit willallow. Of its versification and 
its poetry, we must request the reader to judge for himself, from the 
following portion of the catastrophe : 
“* Constance! thou knowest my suit,’ he said, 
‘ That suit, forsooth, was once denied, 
This lake—this lake— thy bridal bed, 
Or, Constance! swear to be my bride!’ 

‘Never! ch never! Let me die!’ 

She shrieked, in fearful agony— 

‘Rash maid! thou temptest me—dost thou ? 
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Seest thou the yawning gulph below ? 

Aye—seest thou not that chilly wave ? 

That word revoke—or ’tis thy grave !’ 

Down knelt the maid, but steady eye, 

To heaven she raised imploringly— 

‘ Great God! my Meinard is not nigh— 

Thy will be done—I die! I die!’ 

Incarnate fiend !—could man stand by, 

That maid in all her purity, 

In youth, in bloom, in loveliness, 

Nor feel one pang at her distress ? 

Say, durst thou lift thy impious hand 
Though hell should blight thee with its curse ; 

Yes! blast thee with a withering hand, 
Like murderous Cain, for thou art worse ? 

Or, heaven’s it was—a righteous will, 

That thou shouldst fill thy meed of ill ! 

Ev’n as she weeping knelt in prayer, 

Ruthless he seized her silken hair 

Nor stayed that prayerful lip to mark, 

But hurled her from the quivering bark ! 

One heavy plunge—one woman’s shriek— 

Her life’s last ebbing struggles speak— 

Her look still fixed on that fierce brow; 

As o’er her lips the chill waves flow, 

A gurgling voice, that ceased to live, 

Still faintly muttered—‘ I forgive !’ 

Yet as she slowly sank, her eye 

Still gazed on his reproachfully.” 

Though Scott’s measure has been borrowed, assuredly his muse has not. 
We must also observe that though the situation of Constance, as above 
described, was sufficiently critical and desperate to account for rapid 
transitions on her part, yet this does not afford an excuse for the incon- 
sistencies of the author, which in the course of a very few lines are bold 
and numerous. For example, he assures us that the maid knelt down, 
and that she raised her ‘steady eye to heaven” imploringly,—but it fol- 
lows, that as she “ weeping knelt in prayer,” and the villain tossed her 
into the lake, “ Her look” was “ stil fixed” on his “fierce brow;” and 
again, though like a good Christian she mutters—* I forgive,” in reality 
itis only a lip forgiving, for she actually “gazed” on her destroyer 
‘‘ reproachfully,” 





Art. XIX.—Areopagitica Secunda: or Speech of the Shade of John 
Milton, on Mr. Sepeant Talfourd’s Copyright Bill. London: 
Moxon. 1838. 

Tue Shade of John Milton puts forward in strenuous and eloquent style 

the arguments which Serjeant Talfourd and others have both in and out 

of Parliament advanced in support of the Bill in question. We know of 
nothing new that can’be said either for or against the measure, although 
we have every reason to believe that before it passes into a law, several 
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modifications and alterations will be introduced upon the shape it assumcs 
at the moment we write. We however quote a specimen from the decla- 
mation and reasoning before us that would not disgrace the old blind Com- 
mon-wealth man were he upon earth. 

‘In that my former appeal to the wisdom and equity of the English 
Parliament, these words were spoken by me with boldness, and heard by 
them with patience—‘ The just retaining by each man his several copy, 
which God forbid should be gainsaid.’ Such, I say, was my language, 
when, from the fetters which were placed upon the spirits of men at that 
time by that despotic law, (the law against the Liberty of Printing,) I 
pleaded before your predecessors, as it were in chains. But now, mark 
the difference. When these chains have been struck off, when the minds 
of men have been manumitted from this hard bondage, when in the title 
of his work, instead of the signature and imprimatur of a civil or eccle- 
siastical licenser, you have prefixed the preenomen of liberty to the name 
of every writer in England, when we authors no longer are compelled to 
travel through the World with signed and sealed passports, to be produced 
at every barrier and custom-house in our road, but have earth, sea, and 
air thrown open to our free course.; when we no longer are escorted by 
a printed testimony that we are neither deceivers, nor fools, nor idiots, 
nor bad citizens, nor vicious men; behold at this very time, for nearly one 
hundred years, have we now been shorn of our property, in the creations 
of that part of ourselves which is most our own. * * * * We Poets 
are the only true makers, as all the most polite tongues do plainly testify. 
If, again, it is the manner of creation, and the insiruments employed by 
me therein, which makes an object to be virtually, essentially, and insepa- 
rably mine, then I would fain inquire why that which I create by means 
of an instrument which is the very essence of myself, in which my own 
identity resides, to which I retreat and cling as the very central hearth and 
altar of my whole earthly tenement, and on which the flame of my intel- 
lectual being will burn for ever—why,I say, is that which I forge in 
this furnace less my own than what is moulded in the short.lived fires 
of the smith, or melted in the crucible of the chemist ? They may possess 
some mysterious secret in their art, by which they may produce material 
forms of peculiar symmetry, copies of which they may multiply for ever, 
and the arcanum of their combination they may hand down to their chil- 
dren’s children, and no law will wrest it from them. Not that this their 
privilege is to be condemned : no, applauded rather let it be, as the grant 
of a wise and generous people; but let not this be praised at the same 
time as just, that an invention worked by the hand, and ending in the 
produce of material forms, and one barren of fruit, being locked up in the 
mind of the inventors or of their descendants, should remain the property 
of their heirs for ever, while the intellectual fruits which grow from the 
heart and soul of man, and which cast their prolific seed far and wide into 
other minds, and which never cease to live and to give life, should, when 
hardly ripe, be rudely plucked from the parent-tree, and thrown into the 
lap of those who have never toiled to produce them.” 
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Arr. XX.—A word to Parents, Nurses, and Teachers on the Rearing 
and Management of Children By Esturr Cortey. London: Simp- 
kins, Marshall and Co. 1838, 

Tats little work is particularly intended for the working classes, and may 

with much advantage be consulted by them; for in a cheap form it lays 

down those just principles and practical directions which the best and latest 
writers on the physical, mental, and moral training of the young, have 
expounded and enforced. 





Art. XXI.—Astronomy Simplified, or, Distant Glimpses of the 
Celestial Bodies. By Frances B. Burton. London: Simpkins 
Marshall and ©o. 1838. 

Tue purpose of the author of these distant glimpses is to set forth the 

power and goodness of the Creator through Astronomical facts. This she 

does in familiar and concise language, and with as much energy and 
warinth as the limited space chosen fur the treatment of such a stupendous 
and magnificent subject can well allow. The work may be recommended 


as a good popular enumeration of the ascertained truths in the science of 
the heavenly bodies. 





Art. XXII.—Normal Schools ; and the Principles of Government In- 
ter ference with Education. A Lecture by Tu.S. Gowine. London: 
Wertheim. 

Mr. Gowing delivered this Lecture at the Ipswich Mechanics’ Institution ; 

and in it he considers and advocates the expediency of establishing Normal 

Schools, for the purpose of efficiently providing duly educated teachers, of 

guaranteeing to them an honourable recognition of their qualifications, and 

of raising their character in the general estimation of the community. The 

Lecturer also briefly explains his views of the manner and extent of inter- 

ference which the State should exert in behalf of education, his first pro- 

position being, ‘ that the Legislature ought to affirm the necessity of every 
child in the land receiving a certain minimum of secular education ;” 
secondly, “ that the Legislature should leave religious education free and 
unshackled, in the hands of the different recognised religious bodies ;” 
thirdly, ‘‘ that use should be made of the organization existing in the various 
religious bodies as a machinery to aid in carrying the views of the State, as 
to secular education, into effect ;” and fourthly, ‘‘ that the machinery of the 
State should be confined to mere superintendence, to see that its own 
views, in respect of secular education (carefully abstaining from the remotest 
interference with religious education), were carried into effect.” What- 
ever may be thought of Mr. Gowing’s sentiments as extended on the various 
points noticed by us, or however unlikely their immediate adoption may 
be by the Establishment, we must say that his Pampblet is not only 
earnest, but evinces much reflection on the important subject of which he 
treats. Besides, it affords another evidence of the increasing interest 
which is felt concerning the necessity of some systematic plan of intellec- 


tual and moral training being introduced, and that the experiment cannot 
be much longer delayed. 
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Art. XXIII.—Stenographic Sound-Hand. By Issac Pitman. London: 
Bagster. 

We have noted especially two distinct passages in the explanatory matter 
of this four-penny tome, or card, as Mr. Pitman calls it, which we extract. 
Ist. “ The writer is preparing a ‘Manual of Stenography’ including an 
analytical sketch of the English language, and the application of it to short 
hand characters; also a scheme of an alphabet according to nature; which 
shall be published another day ifit is worthy of publication ; to ascertain which, 
this card, containing the principles, is thrown as a feeler.” 2ndly. * Con- 
vinced as the writer is of the unspeakable importance of the art of writing, 
and more especially of short-hand, to man, while an inhabitant of this mate- 
rial world; convinced” &c. &c. “ he thinks he is not too sanguine in ex- 
pecting, that, ere long, short hand will be the common hand in which the 
imperishable Word of God will exist no larger than a watch, and be as con- 
stantly used for the discovery and regulation of man’s spiritual state, with 
reference to eternity, as the pocket chronometer is for the discovery and 
regulation of time with reference to the present life.” Of these sober sen- 
timents we have not a word to utter, excepting, only to add, that Mr. Pit- 
man’s Stenography, for any thing we know to the contrary, is just as likely 
as any other that is in vogue, to bring to pass the mighty revolution in 
writing and religion anticipated by him. 





Art. XXIV.—A Series of Practical Discourses. By the Rev. James 
Macuean, Minister of Urquhart, Morayshire. London: Smith, 
Elder, & Co. 1838. 

Tue author says in his short Preface that these Discourses “* pretend to no 
peculiar excellence, either of matter or of style,” but that, ‘‘as they were 
composed with much care, and with an anxious view to the religious im- 
provement of those committed to his spiritual charge,”’ they may, he hopes, 
prove useful to others. If Mr. Maclean mean by peculiar excellence of 
matter and style, originality of thought and bold appeals to the imagination 
and feelings, why, he is quite correct, for he has made no effort of the kind ; 
but if the excellence of the preacher consist in plain, practical, impressive, 
and forcible illustration of revealed truths that concern every man every 
moment of his life, expressed in language which is a model of neatness and 
precision, then we say these Discourses are excellent both in matter and 
style. They are, as they profess, essentially practical, not doctrinal or con- 
troversial; so that every one who wishes to equip himself by the study of 
sound and correct examples for pulpit oratory, or who has an eye rather to 
the moral and religious improvement of his flocks than to sectarian distinc- 
tions, ought to make the Minister of Urquhart’s sermons his study. We 
know not either in the Established or Dissenting Churches of these King- 
doms of any communion which would be otherwise than pleased and 
instructed by Discourses that are conceived in the purest spirit of Christian 
warmth, enlightenment, and singleness of purpose. 





Art. XXV.—The State of the Science of Political Economy Investi- 
gated. By. Wituiam Atkinson. London: Whittaker. 

Tuis essay appears in the form of a Report which has been approved of by 

the Sub-committee of the Central Agricultural Society, in which Society 
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the subject of Political Economy has been taken up. It contains an able 
and searching examination of the arguments which have hitherto been ad- 
vanced by the principle writers on the laws which regulate the formation 
of Wealth, Smith, Malthus, Malthus, M’Culloch and others; and arrives 
at a conclusion which amounts to this, that Science is a term arbitrarily 
and presumptuously applied to Political Economy as handled and elucidated 
by these writers. Having demolished or attempted to demolish the theories 
and illustrations of others in the present publication, Mr. Atkinson, whose 
essay has been approved of by the members of the sub-committee above 
mentioned, will with their countenance and assistance, in a future Report, 
endeavour to construct an affirmative proposition, demonstrating what are 
the correct principles of the Science, and what are the practical conclusions 
to be deduced from accurate premises; thus professing to have discovered 
the true foundation of a system of cowmercial action, and reciprocity. 
Among the names of the Members of the Sub-committe, we observe that 
of R. Montgomery Martin, and those of others which afford a strong pre- 
sumptive argument in behalf of Mr. Atkinson’s work; nor will a perusal 
falsify that argument. 


Art. XXVI.—The Confessions of Adalbert. By Francis Toeremin, 
D.D. Translated from the German by SamvueEx Jackson, Esq. Lon- 
don: B. Wertheim. 1838. 

Dr. THEREMIN is Chaplain to his Majesty the King of Prussia, Member of 
the Supreme Consistory, &c. &c., and is one of those German divines who 
belong not to the School of Rationalists, or any other of what is generally 
understood by the term unscrsptural schools, which have been so numerous 
and various in Protestant Germany. We still think, however, that there 
is, at least, in the Doctor’s style a portion of that mysticism and transcend- 
entalism which has extensively infected the mind of his countrymen. At 
the same time there is great warmth of piety, earnestness, and simplicity 
about his sentiments. 

The work is in the style of Letters, which in the form of autobiography 
attempt to portray and describe the commencement and progress of the 
Christian faith and life in the experience of an individual. The author’s 
uniform design is to show that divine grace is the sole agent of human con- 
version; and that, though this change is accomplished in the greatest possi- 
ble variety of ways, all of them agree with each other in the principal 
points. 

The progress of Adalbert’s feelings, convictions, and conversion, afford a 
narrative in which besides his mental history and his aspirations there are 
reflections, descriptions, and allusions to such topics as interest every culti- 
vated mind, and which agreeably and even delightfully carry the reader 
forward, rendering the hero of the story a personage with whom the heart 
deeply sympathises ; thus winning by example as well as instructing by 
precept. The following*passage belongs to that period in Adalbert’s mutual 
history, when he is ill at ease but knows not where or how to obtain.com- 
fort. 

‘* When I fall asleep, it is as if a demon sat before me and grinned atme, 
who changes himself from one dreadful form to another, and who once 
more presents to my confused thoughts that which is the most revolting and 
appalling,-in order that I may take it with me into the world of dreams, 
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‘*Some time ago, the -city was full of a suicide which had been com- 
mitted. The individual had distinguished himself in many respects, and in 
particular by considerable poetical talent. He goes to the wood, places 
himself under a tree, discharges his pistol, and is no more. The populace 
crowded out of the city to see the corpse, and invented a multitude of fables 
concerning his being in want of money, having been unfortunate in love, 
&c., as the cause of the fatal act. Ifa man can be but satisfied with him. 
self, he may also be so with the want of money and the most unhappy love- 
affair; but when he can no longer bear himself, he is not far from the pis- 
tol or rope. 

“ Some time ago, I fell asleep more quietly than usual. After the night 
was past, and with the morning dawn, a greater coolness and exhaustion 
had overcome me. Sweet moment, thoughtI: whilst a pleasing shiver 
thrilled through me, and my limbs extended themselves at their ease. 
Sweet moment, when the cold shiver of death shall pervade me, and my 
body shall stretch itself out to take its final repose, from which we wake 
no more !” 





a 


Art. XXVII.—Jephthah, and other Poems. By Grorce Pryme, M. A. 

M.P. London: J. Hatchard and Son. 1838. 
Here we have beside smaller pieces a poem extending to four cantos in 
heroic measure by one who is not only an M. P., but a Professor of Poli- 
tical Economy,—combinations which the reader will not perceive as neces- 
sary or even as very usual. To be sure, among our legislators, and our 
ministers of state, there is a considerable array not only of authors but of 
bards ; but from a lecturer on the principles and sources of the wealth of 
nations, one does not readily expect to hear the chieftain’s triumphs or 
the maiden’s tragedy chaunted in loftily constructed rhyme. But if he bea 
senator or a disciple of Adam Smith, we like the man the better that he 
wooes at intervals the muses; persuaded that where the heart is right and 
tender, and fond of giving utterance to the highest and purest aspirations 
of our nature, the theories of the head cannot be far wrong, or, at last, 
will not do muchharm. Henceforth, at any rate, we will turn with par- 
tiality to any thing which may emenate from Mr. Pryme on account of 
his Jephthah. 

Jephthah is a poem of very considerable power, and is full of noble 
sentiments. It consists however of description much more than of action, 
and therefore labours under a defect which prevents the reader from so 
deeply sympathizing with the principal characters as might otherwise 
have been the result. The lines, too, are not unfrequently bald, prosaic, 
and made up of the most commonplace phrases and rhymes. Still f it 
be a good criterion to try a poem by its effects upon the reader, we “aust 
pronounce the whole life-like and vivid; for it leaves a clear and frequently 
forcible impression, and exactly of that which the author must have 
intended to convey. 

The subject of the poem is Jephthah, not Jephthah’s daughter; the 
latter having frequently been the theme of song, the former seldom or 
never, in modern times, at least. Mr. Pryme rightly regards the father’s 
history as shadowing out a magnificent outline, although, after the man- 
ner of the Scriptural historians, the account of him in the book of Judges is 
short and the touches few. This outline it has been the poet’s endeavour 
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to fill up, by supplying minute shades:and probable incidents, and by intro- 
ducing many features in the life of the children of the desert as described 
by modern travellers, the picture being permament and little changed by 
the lapse of ages. We have only further to notice, before producing a 
specimen, that Mr. Pryme does not follow the common translation of the 
Bible in regard to the sacrifice of the maiden, but one which has been 
supported by Dr. Randolph, late professor of Theology at Oxford, and by 
other interpreters. The divine just named contended, it seems, that verse 
thirty-one may be thus rendered: ‘“ Whatsoever cometh forth of the doors 
of my house to meet me shall surely be the Lord’s; and I will offer to him 
a burnt offering,”’ meaning thereby that she was immured so that she 
might devote her entire existence and thoughts to God, the daughters of 
Israel going ‘ yearly to lament (or talk with) the daughter of Jephthah 
the Gileadite four days in the year.” We go forward to that part of the 
poem, for our specimens in which Mr. Pryme paraphrases and versifies 
these ideas. 
Jephthah’s daughter and her maidens advance to greet tle returning 
warrior and his followers, chaunting a triumphant song. 
‘« As ceas’d the strain, her timid eye she rais’d, 
Then mute and fearful on her father gaz’d ; 
For not the pride of triumph mark’d his brow, 
But signs of anguish unperceiv'd till now; 
Emotions half supprest amid the song, 
That rous’d and bore his glowing thoughts along. 
Yet bursts the torrent with redoubted force, 
When sinks the mound that stay’d awhile its course : 
So Jephthah gave his stifled feelings vent. 
Clench’d his firm hand, his gather’d mantle rent, 
‘ Low hast thou brought my now unenvied head, 
And crush’d the hope that o’er mine offspring spread. 
O wherefore first would thine unbidden feet 
O’erstep the tent our homeward march to meet ? 
My hasty lip has breath’d the fatal. vow ; 
Nor change, nor ransom, laws divine allow. 
Devote to God, thy blameless life is cast, 
And all our future darkens like the past.’ 
Gay woman mounts on Fortune’s swelling tide, 
Inflam’d by joy, and overborne with pride ; 
In giddy transport crowds redundant sail, 
And steers unsteady to the favouring gale. 
Yet come the storm, or sudden, or foreseen, 
She meets the dark reverse with dauntless mien : 
Sustains and soothes the partners of her woe, 
While man’s stern courage quails beneath the blow; 
With patient bosom stems the threatening blast, 
And calmly, firmly, struggles to the last. 
So felt and acted in that trying hour 
The desert’s child, with more than manly power ; 
Her blooming cheek assum’d a pallid hue; 
But calm her features, and her tears were few, 
As meekly thus she said, ‘ Mine honour’d sire, 
If urged by glory’s hope, or patriot fire ; 
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If from thy lips the fatal words have sped, 

That mark my life, or rank me with the dead; 

If God hath heard, and listened to thy call, 

My head shall seal the price of Ammon’s fall.’ 
One supplicating look to Heaven she cast, 

One thought on prospects just perceiv’d and past, 

And then resum’d— This simple boon concede, 

Ere yet my dreadful sentence be decreed ; | 

Two fleeting moons for thy lost child allow, 

Untouch’d, unfetter’d, by the deadly vow, 

To roam o’er mountain heights and blooming vales, 

Endear’d to early thought, in Gilead’s tales ; 

There with these lov’d companions to lament 

That hopeless lonely lot which fate has sent : 

And summon courage for my dreary task : 

’ Tis all thou now canst give, or I may ask.’ 
‘Go,’ said her sire, his languid head he bent, 

Took her cold hand, and led her to the tent.” 

The smaller pieces do not call for any particular remark. 














Art, XXVIII.—Southey’s Poetical Works. Vol. VI. London: Longman 
and Co. 1838. 
THE embellishments of this volume are particularly beautiful, St. Michael's 
Mount, Cornwall, and the Well of St. Keyne, being the subjects of them. 
The Poems here republished are chiefly short pieces; nor was the public 
previously aware that all of them were Southey’s. From a curious piece, 
called “ The March to Moscow,” of one of these unfathered productions 
when they first appeared, we quote a few verses. 
The Emperor Nap he would set off 
On a summer excursion to Moscow ; 
The fields were green, and the sky was blue, 
Morbleu! Parbleu ! 
What a pleasant excursion to Moscow! | 
* * * * ’ | 
The Russians they stuck close to him, 
All on the road from Moscow, 
There was Tormazow and Jemalow, | 
And all the others that end in ow; 
Milarodovitch and Jaladovitch, 
And Karatschlowitch, | 
And all the others that end in itch; | 
Schamscheff, Souchosaneff, 
And Schepaleff, 
And all the others that end in eff; 
Wasiltschikoff, Kostomaroff, 
And Tchoglokoff, 
And all the others that end in off ; 
Rajeffsky and Novereffsky, 
And Rieffsky, 
And all the others that end in effsky ; 
Oscharoffsky and Rostoffsky, 
And all the others that end in offsky; 
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And Platoff he play’d them off, 
And Shouvaloff he shovell’d them off, 
And Markoff he mark’d them off, 
And Krosnoff he cross’d them off, 
And Tuchkoff he touch’d them off, 
And Boroskoff he bored them off, 
And Kutousoff he cut them off, 
And Parenzoff he pared them off, 
And Worronzoff he worried them off, 
And Doctoroff he doctor’d them off, 
And Rodionoff he flogged them off, 
And last of all an Admiral came, 
A terrible man with a terrible name, 

A name which you all know by sight very well; 
But which no one can speak, and no one can spell. 
They stuck close to Nap with all their might, 
They were on the left and on the right, 
Behind and before, and by day and by night, 

He would rather parlez-vous than fight; 
But he look’d white and he look’d blue, 
Morbleu! Parbleu! 

When parlez.vous no more would do, 
For they remember’d Moscow. 


And then came on the frost and snow 
All on the road from Moscow, 

The wind and weather he found in that hour 
Cared nothing for him nor for all his power; 
For him who,while Europe crouch’d under his rod, 
Put his trust in his Fortune, and not in his God. 
Worse and worse every day the elements grew, 
The fields were so white and the sky so blue, 
Sacrebleu! Yentrebleu ! 

What a horrible journey from Moscow. 


What then thought the Emperor Nap 
Upon the road from Moscow ? 

Why, I ween he thought it small delight 
To fight all day, and to freeze all night : 
And he was, besides, in a very great fright, 
For a whole skin he liked to be in; 
And so, not knowing what else to do, 
When the fields were so white and the sky so blue, 
Morbleu! Parbleu ! 

He stole away, I tell you true, 

Upon the road from Moscow. 

'T is myself, quoth he, I must mind most ; 
So the Devil may take the hindmost. 


Too cold upon the road was he, 
Too hot had he been at Moscow ; 
But colder and hotter he may be, 
For the grave is colder than Moscovy : 
And a place there is to be kept in view, 
W here the fire is red and the brimstone blue, 
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Morbleu! Parbleu! 
Which he must go to, 
If the Pope say true, 
If he does not in time look about him ; 
Where his namesake almost 
He may have for his Host, 
He has reckon’d too long without him, 
If that host get him in purgatory, 

He won’t leave him there alone with his glory ; 
But there he must stay for a very long day, 
For from thence there is 0 stealing away 
As there was on the road from Moscow.” 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. _ 


Szentpetery’s Embossed Tableau of the Battle of Arbela.—At the spe- 
cial request of Mr. Hielbronn we were induced to visit the Egyptian Hall, 
Piccadily, to view an embossed ‘Tableau of the battle of Arbela, which is 
being exhibited for the relief of the unfortunate sufferers by the late calami- 
tous inundation in the neighbourhood of Pest, and although notices of exhi- 
bitions do not come within the scope of our Review, the transcendant 
merits of this most surprising work must claim an exception in its favour. 
This Tableau is a representation on copper of the battle of Arbela, taken 
from the celebrated picture of Le Brun, containing not less than two hun- 
dred figures. In the embossed Tableau the figures are in alto relievo, and 
are copied with the most minute accuracy of outline, position, expression, 
and every minute detail. Some of them stand forth so far from the base, 
and are connected with it at such slight and almost imperceptible points, 
that they seem like distant statues, it is some time before we can bring our-- 
selves to believe that they can by any possibility have been wrought from 
the original flat sheet of copper, with no other tools than a hammer and 
puncheon. Yet such is the fact: and such is the life-like energy of the 
multitudinous group—so eagerly do they seem to wage the mortal conflict 
that we are forced to admit, that in this instance the hammer and pun- 
cheon of the embosser have achieved a decided triumph over the chisel of 
the sculptor. ‘The sheet of copper on which the whole is worked is about 
three feet in length, and a foot and a half in height. ‘This sheet the artist 
first heated with charcoal in order to render it malleable, and then proceeded 
to force out the figures from the back with the simple implements we have 
just mentioned. He then works it from the front, compressing the figures, 
and finishing the details. In this tedious process no less than ten years 
were consumed. The first sheet on which he worked three years proved 
unsound, and he was obliged to commence a fresh one which occupied him 
seven years, and it is only by the inspection of this unfinished tableau that 
an idea can be formed of the indomitable industry and perseverance of the 
artist, who could thus labour on unremittingly at a single piece, 
supported only by the internal consciousness of his own powers and his 
determination to succeed. Szentpetery is a native of Pest, and one of the 
sufferers by the late disastrous inundation. As a record of the enthusiasm 
of genius and its steady perseverence in a favourite pursuit, this work 
would prove highly interesting, but the execution and finishing of the 
details are so perfect as to render it valuable in a far higher point of view. 
We understand that 5000 guineas have been offered and refused for this 
exquisite gem. 














